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FANS FOR THE LADIES, AND WHERE TIEY COME FROM. 


Tue history of the fan is as old as that of 
man. In all countries where the sky is burn- 
ing, and where flies and mosquitoes abound, 
the natives have early sought to freshen the 
air, by agitating it with a palm-leaf or a cluster 
of feathers. In several nations, the fan found 
an early place in religious ceremonies ; it was 
used to preserve offerings from the soil of in- 
sects. It became, also, one of the first insignia 
of sovereignty. On the frescoes which decorate 
the temple palace of Medinet-Habou, at Thebes, 
the Pharaoh Ramses III., who reigned in the 
thirteenth century before Jesus Christ, is ac- 
companied by princes bearing fans. The fan was 
then an elegant screen, forming a half-circle, 
painted in brilliant colors, and attached to a 
long handle, twisted or otherwise ornamented. 
It took the place of the standard, and was 
carried only by royal princes, or dignitaries of 
tried courage, who held rank as generals. 

Fly-chasers and fans of the leaves of doum 
(Crucifera Thebaica, or Hyphene Thebaica) and 
of ostrich feathers were much used in Egypt. 
The handles were of wood, and were of various 
lengths. In India, the first fans were of palm- 
leaf; fly-chasers were also used, made of the 
tail of the yak. In Persia and among the 
Arabs, in the earliest age of the Christian era, 
ostrich-plume fans were known; several had 
inscriptions. 

The fan was much used in Greece and Rome. 
It is mentioned in the writings of Euripides, of 
Longinus, Virgil, Ovid, Propertius, Apuleius, 
and others; and it is frequently drawn upon 
graven gems and Etruscan vases. In Greece, 
according to Boettiger, the form of the leaf of 
the plane-tree was given to fans. Later—in 
the fifth century before Christ—Greek women 
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Eurpriay Fax. (From a bas-relief at Thebes, 13th 
Century B.C.) 


adopted fans of peacock-feathers, which were 
already used in Asia Minor. In the ‘‘Orestes”’ 
of Euripides, a Phrygian slave relates that he 
has fanned with sweet freshness the cheeks 
and hair of Helen, while asleep, with a fan of 
feathers, according to the custom of the Phry- 
gians. The fan of the priests of Isis, when 
Isis became a Greek divinity, was more simple. 
It was formed of the wings of a bird, joined 
laterally, and attached to a handle, which made 
it resemble the caduceus of Mercury. Nume- 
rous models of Greek and Roman fans may be 
found in the Italian-Greek vase of the Museum 
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of the Louvre, and in the works of Clenez 
D’Hanarville, Tischburn, and other antiqua- 
rians. 

At Kertch, in the Crimea, is to be seen a fan 
on a painted vase, found in a tumulus of Panti- 
capea. These fans were generally made of pea- 
cock’s feathers, of unequal length, spread out 
These 

The 


in the form of a half-circle or half-oval. 
feathers were mounted in different ways. 





(From an Etruscan Vase in the Museum 
of the Lowvre.) 


A Grerx Fay. 


fan of Liberia is disposed like that of Ramses 
lll. Those which figure on the vases of Hecuba, 
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(From a Hindoo Painting.) 


and at the weddings of Hiera and Telephus, are 
made with less art, and somewhat resemble our 
plumes. Boettiger has said nothing of the use 
of ostrich-feather fans; however, we remark, 
on a frescoe of Herculaneum, a fan which seems 
to be formed of these feathers. Fans were made 
with very thin strips of wood; they were the 
tabelle of which Ovid and Propertius speak ; 
some were of feathers. Several of those fans 
which are painted on the vases of the Louvre 
are certainly tabelle. Finally, three or four 
drawings lead us to suppose that palm-leaf 
fans were used. 

The Tchéou-li, or rites of Tchéou, were written 
at the beginning of the eleventh century before 
our era, about the period at which Ramses III. 
Mention is made in them, 
Their inven- 


reigned in Egypt. 
as well as in the Li-ki, of fans. 
tion is due to the Emperor Wou-wan, of the 
Tchéou dynasty ; and a passage of Fei-ki-yu-lin 
gives us reason to think that in China, as 
well as in Egypt, fans were used in wars, as 
rallying-points, or standards. The first fans 
(cheu, or cha) were of feathers. The king of 
Thousieon offered the Emperor Tchao-wang, of 
the Tchéou dynasty, two fans of the feathers of 
the red tsio; and it is said, in the Tchéou-li, 
that one of the chariots of the empress bore a 
fan or pavilion of plumes. They were made, 
afterwards, of smooth white silk, or of tissues 
of embroidered silk; but the use of them was 
forbidden in the first year of the period I-hi 
(8. c. 405). The first mention of fans of bam- 
boo goes back to the Emperor Louanti, of the 
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Han dynasty (B. c. 147 to 167). They are 
found mentioned under the dynasty of Tsin 
(8. c. 265 to 419), and the Li-tchaohau-lui-tchi 
informs us that the emperor gave to the mem- 
bers of the Imperial Academy, on the fifth day 
of the fifth month, a large round screen of 
sculptured bamboo, painted blue. The fans of 
pou-kouei, a kind of palm-tree, were known in 
the time of the Tsin dynasty. Screens of ivory 
were already made, under the reign of Wen-ti, 
of the Han dynasty (s. c. 163 to 156). The 
tails of pheasants served also, under the Han 
dynasty, to form fans, which were ornamented 
with ivory, and which a decree of Hiao-wou-ti 
(s. c. 454 to 467) forbade princes and counts to 
carry. . There were also used, for this purpose, 
in China and Cochin-China, peacocks’ plumes. 
In the Chunhi period, of the Soung dynasty 
(1174 to 1190), the emperor offered the empress 
four screens of blue fossil, with handles of odo- 
riferous amber. Then, screens ornamented with 
writing or paintings were much esteemed; and 
we remark, on this subject, in the ‘‘ Annals of 
the Tsi,’’ a curious passage: ‘‘On the screens, 
in a space of eight or ten inches, Wang-sun-pen, 
of Kin-ling, painted in perspective mountains 
and rivers, and knew how to make them ap- 
pear a thousand leagues away.”?” A workman 





(From a Choice Model in the Collection of 
the Louvre.} 


Carnuse Fay. 


who wrought at the commencement of the 
Christian era, Chi-ki-long, had acquired some 





reputation for screens called kin-po-mou-nan. 
He beat gold into layers as thin as the grass- 
hopper’s wing, applied them to the two sides 
of the screen, varnished them, painted gods, 
extraordinary birds, and rare animals, and 
pasted upon them the transparent leaves of 
mica. 

The fans used in olden times, in Egypt, India, 
China, Greece, and Italy, could not be folded. 
Those of feathers were half-circles, half oval, 
or had the form of the pheasant’s tail; those 
of silk, wood, bamboo, ivory, or leaves, were 
round, square, octagonal, formed like plane- 
tree-leaves, or colocasa-leaves, etc. Some had 
long handles, such as those of the Egyptians, 
or those of the time of the Han dynasty, which 
the Chinese called tchang-cheu; others, orna- 
mented with small handles, resembled hand- 
screens. The small ancient screens (pien-mien) 
were larger at the top; their shape was almost 
that of a reversed trapezium, with rounded 
angles. 

We do not know at what period the folded 
fan was invented, and we presume that its in- 
vention was due to the Japanese; as one of 
their gods, who presides over happiness, is re- 
presented with a folded fan in his hand. The 
most distant mention of them that Mr. Stanis- 
laus Julien has found in Chinese books goes 
back to the year 960. This is, in effect, what 
is to be read in the Teh’ un-fong-thang-soui-pi : 
**Folded fans (tche-t’ie-cheu) are also called 
tsin-theou-cheu. My fellow-citizen, master 
Tchang-ping-hai, thinks that they have been 
offered in tribute by the barbarians of the 
Southeast, and that they began to be in fashion 
in the ‘Central Kingdom’ during the period 
Young-lo, of the Ming dynasty (1403 to 1425). 
I have seen, however, that, among the verses 
composed since the Soung of the South (since 
the year 1127), many praise the folded fans 
(tieu-cheu). I have found an old silk fan, 
upon which Yong-mei-tee had written verses ; 
the folds in the stuff are still to be distinctly 
seen. It is certain that folded fans existed 
since the Soung of the North (since the year 
960).’’ Most of the Chinese authors ascribe 
to the folded fan a foreign origin. The Tch’un- 
JSong-thang-soui-pi mentions the fans of the Co- 
reans and Japanese: ‘‘The poet Long-tong-po 
says that white-pine fans, used by the Coreans, 
were a tchi, i. e. a foot, in breadth when opened, 
and only two fingers in breadth when shut. 
The Japanese made them with the leaf gilt 
and the mounting of blackened bamboo.”’ The 
Tartar kings used fans. 

The Aztecs, and perhaps the Toltecs, knew 
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the fan. Ometeuctli, the god of Paradise, and 
Totec, the military disciple of Quetzalcohaatl, 
are represented holding in their hands a flabel- 
lum of feathers. It is, according to M. de Long- 
périer, an ensign surmounted with feathers. 
If this is so, in Egypt, in China, and in Ana- 
huac, the fan was used as a standard. 





Axcieyt Mexican Fan. (Froma Sculpturein the Museum 
of the Louvre.) 


The history of the fan affords no new facts, 
for the eleven centuries which separate the 
period of the last of the Cesars from that of 
the Crusades. The Christian church had made 
it an instrument of worship, by giving it a 
mystic sense. It remained, from that time, in 
sanctuaries, and its use in private life was 
limited. 
returning from the West who spread it about. 
A famous bishop (Suarez), mentioned by Father 
Bonnani, thinks that the holy Apostles invented 
the use of sacred fans ; Saint James the Apostle 
recommends the use of them in his liturgy. 
The flabellum has remained one of the principal 
signs of the papacy; but it is no longer used 
in divine service, since the end of the thirteenth 


It was the pilgrims and Crusaders 


century. It was held, formerly, during the 
holy sacrifice, near the officiating priest, to 
preserve him from the rays of the sun and to 
chase away flies. 

The flabellum is not found mentioned, in the 
first centuries of the middle ages, except in the 
inventories of abbeys and churches. The Count 
of Laborde mentions the silver flabellum of 
Saint Riquier (837), the silken one of Salis- 
bury (1214), the silk and golden one of the 
Amiens Church (1250), and the peacock’s-fea- 
ther one of Saint Paul’s, in London (1295). 
Du Sommerard mentions the flabellum of Queen 
Theodelinda (600), which is still preserved in 
the cathedral of Monza. One of these fans has 
reached us, with guaranties of authenticity 
which give it more value; it was preserved in 
the abbey of Tournns. “It iz a rare and 











antique piece,” said the author of the history 
of this abbey, ‘‘ which, according to all appear- 
ances, the monks of Saint Philibert brought 
(from Noirmoutiers) to Tournus when they 
came to establish themselves there (in 875).”’ 
Mabillon and the Fathers Martene and Durand 
have spoken of it; the canon Juenin has given 
the description and design ; finally, this flabel- 
lum figures in the work of M. du Sommerard 
(** The Arts of the Middle Age’’). It is formed 
of a large band of folded vellum; one of the 
edges is free, the other is plaited and fixed to 
the upper portion of the handle, so that this 
band, being opened, forms a small cockade, of 
which the top of the handle forms the centre. 
The folded band is closed between strips of 
sculptured ivory; the handle is of sculptured 
ivory also. Latin verses, in golden capitals, on 
each side of the leaf, are inscribed on zones of 
violet vellum. Raised golden figures, of male 
and female saints, whose names are inscribed 
in large letters of the ninth century, are painted 
between these zones, as well as clusters of Byzan- 
tine-leaves, mixed with animals and monsters. 
The subjects of the carvings are taken from 
Virgil’s eclogues. This flabellum is far from 
being a finished work. There may be read, on 
the lower section of the handle, the name of 
the maker, Johel me sce fecit in honore Marie. 


There still existed, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, a similar fan, at the monas- 


tery of Prouille, of the order of Saint Dominic, 
in the diocese of Toulouse. This form of a cock- 
ade came from the East—from Japan, India, 
and Byzantium. The disposition of the flabel- 
lum of Tournus resembles that of the rare folded 
fans that are still made in Turkey, Adrianople, 
and the Secuelles Islands ; the leaf is developed 
by turning it on the side.. 

The Japanese fan is of a more ingenious con- 
struction. The handle is surmounted by two 
strips of-wood, between which the folded band 
closes. The free edge is up, the folded edge 
below ; a cord is attached to it. Three little 
carets, placed between the strips, regulate the 
course of the leaf. By pulling this at the top, 
by the aid of a hoop of silk, it opens in a circle, 
and is folded by pulling the lower cord. 

As to the fan in the shape of a quarter of a 
circle, it is certainly of Japanese origin. From 
Japan it passed to China, and from China the 
Portuguese brought it to Europe, in the fifteenth 
century. Alex. Fabri gives the costume of the 
French ladies of his time (1593) and of an 
earlier period, the costume of a Gallicana 
antiqua, as he calls her. These ladies hold 
fans in the shape of a quarter of a circle, folded. 














THE BROTHERS. 


BY MARY GRAHAM. 


*I have thought a brother’s and a sister’s love 
Was much ; I know a brother's is.” 

Ricnarp Atuison sat watching the last lin- 
gering rays of the setting sun, alone with busy 
memories. He gazed upon the fleecy clouds 
that swept the sky, not able to obscure the 
gorgeous mountains of purple and crimson that 
were piled in the west, and thought how they 
were emblems of his own life, whose clouds 
had never quite obscured the brightness of his 
faith and -hope in the Sun of Righteousness. 
His mind went back to the time when his 
dying father had committed to his charge his 
beloved mother and infant brother, charging 
him to protect and cherish these dear ones as 
he valued a father’s blessing. He was but 
fifteen then ; but that death-bed scene changed 
the boy into the man. Youthful hopes and 
boyish dreams were merged into the one great 
consideration, his mother’s happiness. As he 
grew to manhood, he pursued, with avidity, 
the study of medicine, and was fast rising in 
his profession, when his mother’s health failed 
perceptibly ; and she was advised by all means 
to go into the country, as the only method 
which could arrest the progress of the disease. 
She did not ask her son to give up his profes- 
sion; but he, knowing how great would be the 
gratification of having him with her, had cheer- 
fully made the sacrifice ; and, leaving the city 
and its attractions, they removed to their quiet 
dwelling, ‘‘almost away from the haunts of 
men.”? This they were enabled to do by a 
considerable fortune left at this time to Richard 
by a distant relative. They took with them an 
adopted daughter of his mother’s; and to her 
Richard had ever shown a brother’s love and 
tenderness. If a difficult lesson was to be 
learned, no one could help her so well as 
Richard; if any amusement was planned, no 
one could arrange everything with less confu- 
sion or such good taste as Richard; if the 
angry passion, the thoughtless ridicule, the 
bitter sarcasm, rose to her lips, nothing could 
quell the storm like a glance from Richard. 

What was the secret of his power? One 
feature alone, a brilliant, penetrating eye, re- 
deemed his countenance from positive ugliness ; 
and in his manner there was little that was 
calculated to please a woman’s taste, or win a 
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woman’s heart. His dark, almost swarthy 
features were turned towards the departing 
luminary, and his thoughts wandering in the 
past, regardless of the present around him, 
when he felt a light touch upon his shoulder; 
and a bright face looking down into his burst 
into a merry peal of laughter. 

‘*Richard dreaming here alone, like a lover! 
Why, I feared, from these mournful looks, that 
I should hardly be in time to catch the tears 
that fell! Tell me, man, in what part of fairy- 
land were your thoughts straying? Here you 
sit by yourself, while mamma and I have been 
waiting and wondering what had become of 
you.”’ 

‘*Oh, no more !’’ he answered, smiling, put- 
ting his hand over her mouth. ‘‘Come! I will 
imagine our parlor fairy-land to-night; and you 
shall be the fairy, and tell me what we shall do 
for my brother Louis who is coming home next 
week.”’ 

**Louis coming home! Oh, do tell me whom 
he is like! I can hardly imagine it possible 
for me to say ‘Louis’ to a young man of 
twenty-three whom I have never seen.”’ 

‘** But you must, fairy; and, as to whom and 
what he is like, I know no more than yourself, 
not having seen him since he was ten years 
old. My uncle took him then, and kept him 
in Germany to infect him, I fear, with German 
transcendertalism, instead of teaching him to 
cling to the truth, and be guided by the unerr- 
ing light of the Bible. He has also left him an 
immense fortune, which may prove to him his 
greatest misfortune, for he will lead a life of 
indolence, incapacitating body and mind for 
usefulness.”’ 

She looked with surprise to see Richard, 
usually so calm, speaking with so much ex- 
citement; but she smiled gayly, as she an- 
swered: ‘‘Oh, rare prophet of evil, with the 
dark shades of the picture always predominant, 
let me sketch a brighter future for our absent 
brother! See him coming to us with a spirit 
unsoiled by association with infidelity, clinging 
to the soul’s anchor, safely breasting the waves 
of atheism, that have wrecked many a noble 
bark; his wealth itself a powerful means of 
good, considering himself but as the Lord’s 
treasurer, to dispense a portion of His bounty 
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to His creatures. I judge of him,’’ she added, 
turning upon him a glance of affection, “ by 
our Richard; and surely brothers cannot be 
so wholly unlike.’’ 

‘* Nay, Marian,’’ he answered, in a tone less 
melancholy, ‘‘you are partial. Your loving 
heart makes you judge of me but too kindly ; 
but your words, even should they prove delu- 
sive, have encouraged me to hope for the best ; 
so come and drive these forebodings quite away 
with your ‘sweet guitar;’ and my mother’s 
soft hand shall smooth the frowns upon my 
brow.”’ 

It would be impossible to describe the fasci- 
nation of Louis Allison’s manners. Every 
action was the embodiment of elegance and 
courtly grace. What nature had denied to his 
brother, she had lavished upon him with un- 
sparing hand. Even those who condemned his 
conduct and despised his principles were fasci- 
nated by his handsome person and brilliant 
powers of conversation. His mother gazed 
upon him till he laughingly told her that he 
was, after all, but flesh and blood, and could 
not dispense with the refreshment so neces- 
sary to a traveller after a long and fatiguing 
journey. Richard looked upon him with pride ; 
but, in his features, perfect as they were, his 
penetrating eye read the realization of his fears. 
They were indeed but too just. Louis was 
wholly destitute of principle. Richard saw the 
effect his fascinations would have upon Marian ; 
and he sighed to think that her pure mind 
would cease to shrink with horror from infidel- 
ity. Every one else seemed blind to his faults ; 
and, though Richard ever treated him with 
the greatest affection, Louis felt the power of 
his searching eye, and dreaded the keen scru- 
tiny, to him so unusual. He /elt, from the 
first, how infinitely purer were his brother’s 
motives, and looked upon him with distrust 
and suspicion as a check upon himself. 

Time passed on; and Richard saw, with sor- 
row, that Marian’s heart was no longer her 
own. He started at the shock this discovery 
gave him. He had resigned his ambitious 
dreams, and thought himself happy and con- 
tented. Away down in the depths of his heart, 
unknown till then even to himself, was there 
not a secret spring where his love was hidden ? 
Now, a hand touched it, and it gushed forth 
from where it had been so silently accumu- 
lating; and he found the torrent beyond his 
control. He could not drive the waters back, 
seal the fountain, and say, ‘‘ Peace, be still!’’ 
He had seen Marian grow up beside him, and 
never knew how necessary her presence was 











to his happiness. He thought his was only a 
brother’s regard. ‘‘Impossible,’’ he thought, 
**that I can have a deeper feeling for Marian.”’ 
Yet, when he knew that it was but too true, 
he was more troubled than ever. Marian 
would love Louis, who, he felt, was utterly 
unworthy of her pure and gentle spirit. Should 
he warn her of her danger? The words of an 
elder brother, as she considered him, would 
surely influence her. Why could he not tell 
her of his own deep love for her? Would she 
be insensible to such devotedness as he had 
shown for years? But then he remembered 
that he could not, with truth, urge this latter 
plea; and she would feel for him only grati- 
tude. He was too generous, too unselfish to 
wish to influence her. Yet there was a strug- 
gle, a bitter struggle, before he conquered. 
‘*Louis,”? he thought, ‘‘has many sources of 
happiness. What have I? The only joy I 
have set my heart upon must be taken from 
me.” It was well for him that he remembered 
who takes away the desire of our hearts, for 
this thought prevailed over selfishness. It was 
not long before the temptation was presented 
yet more strongly than ever. 

One evening, Mrs. Allison was absent; and 
Richard and Marian stood in a recess, appa- 
rently looking upon the beauty without. Louis 
was at the instrument, bringing from it sweeter 
sounds than it had ever yielded before, for he 
was a passionate lover of music, and executed 
finely. Marian and Richard seemed each to 
divine the thoughts of the other, for she said, 
gently: ‘“‘I am glad you were mistaken, dear 
Richard. Louis says he has not forgotten 
mother’s early teachings, young as he was 
when he left her. He is still uninjured by 
infidel sentiments, which he heard daily ex- 
pressed in Germany. Do you not now believe 
that a mother’s prayers may be effectual, 
though temptation is very great ?”’ 

Richard started. Had Louis attempted to 
her? He replied, quite 
calmly: ‘‘ Undoubtedly, Marian, a mother’s 
prayers may do much, and, I earnestly trust, 
have done much in this case; but is Louis’s 
conduct guided by the holy precepts of religion ? 
Is not the assent he gives to it that of the 
understanding only? Does his heart, too, 
recognize its power? Perhaps,” he added, 
earnestly, as his voice saddened in its tone, ‘‘it 
may be your task to win him to the purer life 
which will make him the being his Creator 
intended. His inner man corresponding to the 
outer, how glorious a creature he would be !”’ 

Marian’s cheek flushed slightly, as she en- 
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countered his eye; and he read all her thoughts 
as in a mirror. 

‘*You are always suspicious, Richard. You 
doubt Louis’s sincerity ; but is it just or kind ?”’ 

‘“‘If I observe more closely than you do, 
Marian, it is not strange. I am so much older 
than yourself, it is to be supposed I know more 
of the human heart ; but do not call me suspi- 
cious. I would not infuse my suspicions into 
your mind,” he added, as, leading her to the 
piano, he joined his own deep voice with theirs, 
till he saw the shadow pass from her brow, and 
was convinced also that it had passed from her 
heart. He could not control Marian’s destiny. 
He saw that she was more and more influenced 
by his brother; and Louis was daily more de- 
voted to Marian. Richard could only watch 
over her, and, should advice or comfort be 
needed, give it as toa sister. He began to see 
with pain that she was becoming more and 
more alienated from him. Her accustomed 
frankness and affection had given way to con- 
straint and distrust. She did not speak to him 
again of Louis, but carefully avoided all men- 
tion of his name. Between the brothers them- 
selves, a gulf seemed fixed, which daiiy widened, 
till, from opposite cliffs, each could see the other 
pursuing his separate path; and there was no 
bridge of sympathy to unite them. Every 
attempt at confidence made by Richard was 
met by Louis with cold disdain; and even his 
mother’s efforts to lead him to speak of his 
plans were gently but decidedly repulsed. 

Things continued thus for some months. 
Richard looked into Marian’s face, and he read 
there that she was happy; but one evening he 
found her in the library with a book before her, 
which was evidently not occupying her atten- 
tion. ‘‘ All alone, Marian ?’’ he asked, cheer- 
fully. 

She hesitated a moment as she answered: 
‘* Louis has just gone out.”’ 

He observed the slight embarrassment, and 
looked at her so earnestly, that she turned 
away; and a deep blush mantled her cheek. 
He pressed her hand gently as he said: ‘I 
rejoice in your happiness, dear Marian. Do 
not think I have a wish for you that is not the 
best, the holiest.”’ 

He raised her hand to his lips, and, not trust- 
ing himself to say more, left her before she 
could recover herself sufficiently to reply. 

Here Mrs. Allison also found her alone, and 
so deeply absorbed in thought as not to observe 
her entrance. ‘Marian,’ said she, ‘‘ have I 


no claim upon your confidence, no interest in 
your welfare, that you withhold yourself from 








my sympathy and tenderness? Am I not as 
your mother, my dear, and you to me a child ?’’ 

Marian’s cheek crimsoned; but in a moment 
she threw her arms around her adopted mother. 

‘Forgive me, mamma, if I have seemed 
cold and reserved. I will be so no longer; but 
I waited—”’ She hesitated, laying her head in 
Mrs. Allison’s lap. ‘‘I thought Louis would 
teil you.” 

‘*Louis! what has he to tell me?”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Allison. 

‘*Mamma, do not blame me; it is not that 
I love you less than formerly, but’’— 

‘But you love another more; is it not so, 
my daughter? Ah, it is no secret,’’ she con- 
tinued, as Marian did not reply. ‘‘ You are 
too dear to me, my child, to remain long un- 
noticed by me. I knew your heart long ago. 
I trust you may never regret placing your 
happiness in his keeping, and that he will 
value it too highly to wither it by coldness 
and suspicion.”’ 

**T will value it as my own life, mother,’ 
answered a deep voice, tremulous with emo- 
tion, while a strong arm encircled each. ‘ Will 
I should be a 
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you give her to me, mother? 
monster, indeed, if I did not prize a treasure 
80 inestimable.”’ 

‘*Marian wants strength of character, 
Mrs. Allisor, ‘‘and you must beware how you 
influence her; much that she does will depend 


”? said 


on you.”’ 

‘*But, mother, is it not for her gentle and 
yielding nature that woman is so much loved ? 
It is the clinging tenderness of her disposition 
that attaches and endears her to man; he looks 
upon the gentle being who depends thus upon 
him, with greater fondness for her very weak- 
ness; he feels himself stronger to protect and 
cherish her, and, while she yields her happiness 
to him, he takes her to his heart more fondly 
for the undoubting confidence and submission.’’ 

‘*She may, and often should, yield an opin- 
ion, but a principle never,’’ said his mother. 
‘* She, too, is a responsible being, and made to 
be a help, not a slave, to man; therefore, her 
judgment and reason should be consulted, and 
her opinions, too, respected.” 

‘* And what of my faults, mother?”’ said Louis, 
smiling. ‘‘Have you. no word of counsel for 
me ?”’ 

‘*You, my son, are too hasty and impetuous, 
too proud and unyielding, and, may I add, dis- 
posed to be selfish.”’ 

** You allow the nobler qualities to my excel- 
lent brother,’’ he remarked, bitterly and some- 
what scornfully. 
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**Oh, Louis, how unjust !’’ exclaimed Marian. 
‘*If there ever was a noble, unselfish being in 
the world, such a one is Richard.”’ 

“Well, well, we will not quarrel about that, 
Marian; come, let us find some happier subject 
for contemplation.’”’ And he linked her arm 
within his own, to lead her away. 

‘We could not find a better,”’ she answered, 
as she gathered the light scarf around her grace- 
ful form, and, throwing over her head the coquet- 
tish little bonnet, they went out together. 

As they were leaving the house, Richard en- 
tered from riding. His eye encountered Mari- 
an’s, and her momentary embarrassment and 
rising color, which told him too plainly of her 
happiness, brought a dark shade over his own 
features, and sent a chill to his heart. On 
reaching his mother’s sitting-room, he threw 
himself upon a sofa, and silently leaned his 
head upon the cushion. Conduct so unlike his 
usual respectful greeting, after a few hours’ 
absence, greatly surprised Mrs. Allison; she 
looked at him for a moment, then rose, and, 
placing her hand upon his forehead, said, 
gently: ‘‘ Are you sick, Richard ?’’ 

‘* No, mother,’’ he answered, quietly. 

**Only tired, then,’’ she said, cheerfally, 
passing her hand caressingly over his brow. 

He drew the hand to his lips, and smiled. 
‘*T must have a little petting now and then, 
mother.”’ 

She saw, however, that his smile was forced, 
and strove to chase away his gloom by cheer- 
fal conversation. ‘‘We have some news for 
you, my son,” she said. ‘‘ Louis and Marian 
have at length concluded that they cannot be 
happy without each other.”’ 

Richard started, half rose from the sofa, and 
then sank back into his former position. 

** Does it, then, surprise you so much ?”’ she 
asked. ‘‘Has even your penetration been at 
fault ?’’ 

‘*Oh, no, mother; I have long expected it.” 

**You do not seem to rejoice,’’ she remarked, 
somewhat hurt at his coldness. 

‘You wrong me, mother; no one can more 
sincerely wish them happiness than Ido. Can 
you doubt my affection for them, or think that 
my congratulations will be withheld ?’’ 

‘** Richard,’”’ said Mrs. Allison, ‘‘I have often 
thought it strange that you did not love Marian; 
you seemed so well fitted to guide a gentle 
nature like hers.”’ 

The hand that lay under hers became sud- 
éenly so cold that she looked anxiously into 
his face; he met her eye. ‘‘It was so, mother; 
but why should you think that Marian could 





love me? He who wins the heart of woman 
must needs have a better passport than a face 
like mine.”’ 

** You do neither yourself nor our sex justice ; 
and this is strange bitterness for our Richard.”’ 

**It is truth,’’ he answered, ‘‘but you forced 
it from me.”’ 

**Does Marian know your feelings for her ?”’ 

‘“*No, I knew them not myself till Louis 
came.”’ 

**But you might have withdrawn her from 
his influence; on the contrary, I have often 
seen you leave them together, when you know 
his powers of fascination are unrivalled. Why 
did you not then seek her love? Once bound 
to you, she would have had too much principle 
even to wish to break the bond. And she 
would have loved you, too, as every one must,”’ 
she added, affectionately, ‘‘who knows you 
well.”’ 

“And would my mother counsel this? I 
would not destroy my brother’s happiness ; 
no, mother, if she loves him, I will pray for 
their welfare. Who knows but she may win 
him to a life of holiness, the only true happi- 
ness ?”’ 

‘¢ Always unselfish, my own Richard ; how 
has your whole life been one constant thought 
for others !’’ 

The mother felt, at that moment, more pride 
in her eldest born, while gazing in his plain 
and now sorrowful countenance, than in all the 
dazzling beauty of the fascinating Louis. 

For a few weeks, Louis seemed so changed 
that all began to hope that Marian’s influence 
would make him all they wished. To every 
outward observance of religion, he showed the 
utmost respect, telling her, often, in a softened 
voice, ‘‘ that he could not have loved her, had 
she not been a Christian, that it was woman’s 
greatest charm, and that every day he was 
more impressed with the beauty of that faith 
to which his reason had always assented, but 
to which his heart had never responded till 
now.”’ 

Richard alone was not deceived. Oh, could 
he save Marian from the lot that must be hers ! 
He could look forward to the time when the 
bright hopes she now cherished would be 
blighted, even in the bloom of her youth— 
when her loving heart would be crushed by 
unkindness, and the storm-clouds of sorrow 
gather darkly over her sky. Poor Marian! 
could a brother’s love only rescue thee ! 

One warm night, Richard was awakened seve- 
ral times by unpleasant dreams, which finally 
aroused him so effectually that he could not 
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again compose himself to sleep. On looking 
at his watch, he found it was two o’clock; so 
wrapping himself in a dressing-gown, he went 
down stairs, and stood leaning against one of 
the pillars of the piazza, enjoying the calm 
beauty of the starlight scene. How long he 
was thus engaged he knew not; but he started, 
as he perceived a reeling figure approaching the 
house. Who could it be? It was too dark to 
distinguish the features, but the person ad- 
vanced to where Richard stood, stretched out 
his hand, and burst into an unmeaning laugh. 
Shocked as Richard was, he took his brother’s 
arm, and, without a word, assisted him to his 
own apartment. Louis fell upon the bed in 
the heavy sleep of intoxication. It was use- 
less to try further to arouse him, so Richard 
left him to himself, and retired to his own 
room, not to sleep, but to pass the rest of the 
time in thinking how he might draw him from 
the companions that flattered his vanity, and 
thus lured him to destruction—thoughts which 
he felt at the time were in vain, for small is 
the hope of a drunkard’s reformation ; but for 
Marian’s sake, he would still try ; what would 
he not do for Marian! If Louis would but be- 
lieve in the purity of his motives! but he was 
so suspicious, so chilling and haughty, what 
could he do for him? He could not sleep 
again; his heart was too full of anxiety, too 
full of grief for her whom he would have 
shielded from every breath of sorrow. 

In the morning, Louis did not come down 
till all the family had left the breakfast-room 
except Richard; he sat reading the paper, by 
the fireside. Louis’s face flushed as he entered 
and saw the occupant of the room, but he did 
not respond to his brother’s greeting. Several 
times he looked up, but Richard’s eyes were 
fixed upon the paper. At length, as he rose 
from the table, their eyes met. An angry flush 
rose to Louis’s cheek, and his lip curled in 
scorn, as he said, bitterly, ‘‘I suppose, sir, I 
must thank you, not only for your last night’s 
kindness, but also for the account you have 
undoubtedly given of it this morning.” 

‘*Louis,’’? said Richard, calmly, ‘‘why do 
you regard me thus with dislike and suspicion? 
What have I done to merit your coldness and 
reserve? I was very far from speaking of a 
fault that, greatly as it shocked me, I must 
hope was the first of the kind. Oh, my brother, 
why will you not trust one who has no thought 
opposed to your happiness.”’ 

Louis was touched, for a moment, by Richard’s 
forbearance. He seemed about to speak, when 


suddenly the frown came back to his brow, and 








he left the room without a word. Alas! it was 
no single instance of youthful indiscretion, but 
a circumatance of almost daily occurrence. Mid- 
night often found him not only with the wine- 
cup, but at the gaming-table, and Richard’s 
affectionate expostulations were met with scorn 
and insult. Still, for Marian’s sake, he con- 
tinued to speak, even when he knew not but 
he would receive a blow from a brother’s hand. 

One night, Richard went to visit a sick man, 
in an obscure street, one that, in the village, 
was spoken of with disgust, as the resort of a few 
gamblers, who held there their nightly revels 
and pursued their unhallowed occupation. On 
his return home, he was startled by the sound 
of a voice that struck painfully upon his ear. 
He paused, and the voice continued; with a 
terrible oath, that chilled him with horror, it 
exclaimed: ‘‘I will stake all—my soul, if | 
could!’’? For a few moments, all was still, and 
Richard listened breathlessly. It was not long. 
Oath after oath came from the wretch, as he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Lost! ruined !’’ and rushed from 
the house. In a moment, Richard’s hand was 
upon his arm; he turned fiercely round, and 
ground his teeth with rage, as he recognized 
his companion. ‘ You Why are you 
always in my path, hovering about me like a 
vulture? what would you with me? Go tell 
my mother and Marian that I am a beggar, and 


”? 


here ? 


exult in my disgrace. 

He was perfectly sober now, and the thought 
of her who had trusted him and loved him so 
undoubtingly was like an arrow in his breast. 

** Poor Marian!” sighed Richard. ‘‘Oh, Louis, 
for her sake, come with me home!”’ 

“‘T am a fool,’’ he answered, bitterly, ‘‘and 
a beggar, did I say? 
debts I cannot pay. Why should I go home, to 
bring sorrow upon those who are innocent ?’’ 


Yes, worse; there are 


‘*You would bring far more sorrow by re- 
maining here,’’ said Richard, moved by his 
evident wretchedness ; ‘‘ but do you say ‘can- 
not pay,’ Louis? Why will you not resolve to 
abandon these men, and come back to the home 
that awaits you, and seek there true pleasures 
among those who love you?”’ 

**T tell you I am not worth a cent; not a 
cent in the world have I, that I can truly call 
my own. I believe I have sold myself, body 
and soul, to those 
me not only of my whole fortune, but I owe 
more than I can possibly pay.”’ 

‘*Impossible!’’ cried Richard. 
fortune, and in so short a time ?”’ 

It was found to be too true. Richard pre- 
vailed upon Louis to tell him precisely the 





, and they have cheated 


** Your whole 
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amount of his debts, and his words were found 
to be correct. Richard did not reproach him ; 
he saw that his own reflections made him un- 
happy enough. His care now was to assist 
him, and he showed that noble generosity of 
spirit which ever characterized him. There 
was one way in which he could benefit Louis ; 
he must make a sacrifice, but he did not shrink 
from it, save for the sake of his mother. He 
would give up his fortune, and resume his 
practice in the city. His mother would not 
hear of it. ‘‘ Let him work for himself,’’ she 
urged ; ‘‘it will not be just; I cannot give my 
consent. Give him something to commence 
with, and let him carve his own fortune. Why 
should one of my children sacrifice everything 
to the selfishness and heartlessness of another?’’ 

‘*But, mother,’’ replied Richard, ‘‘even if 
he could, as you say, carve out a fortune for 
himself, these debts would hang over him to 
paralyze his energies.’’ 

‘They should rather stimulate them,’ re- 
turned Mrs. Allison, angrily. ‘“‘It is because 
of these debts that I have no respect, no confi- 


dence in Louis. I cannot, I will not see you 


pay debts incurred at a gambling-table. Let 
him suffer, who so deserves it.’’ 
‘*He will not suffer alone, mother. Better 


see him freed forever from these companions, 
even if we must give up everything, and live 
awhile in poverty. Let him feel that there is 
no excuse for further intercourse with those 
abandoned characters, and he may, perhaps, 
begin anew; and we will yet be rewarded for 
the sacrifice.”’ 

Marian gave him a look of heartfelt grati- 
tude. ‘‘May Heaven ’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ for trusting him 

Mrs. Allison said nothing more, but silently 
allowed them to make arrangements for their 


bless you,’ 


0? 


removal. After Louis’s debts were paid, some- 
thing was still left, and Richard proposed to 
him that he should go to Italy, and devote 
himself to painting, an art of which he was 
passionately fond, and to which he had once 
given, as an amusement, a great deal of time ; 
but his uncle, who had an intense horror of 
anything like labor, and who feared this taste 
might become too strong, opposed this pursuit 
so violently, that, after many weary discus- 
sions, Louis was induced to abandon his de- 
sign. He now accepted eagerly his brother’s 
proposition. ‘‘ But, Richard,” said he, ‘‘I am 
a monster to accept this sacrifice from you. 
Why should you give up so much for one who 
has treated you always so ungratefully? Why 
should you all make such a sacrifice for me ?”’ 








‘*Talk not of sacrifice, my brother, if it prove 
to you how deep is my interest in your and 
Marian’s welfare. If it may be the means of 
leading you to seek a truer, purer life,’’ he 
added, earnestly, ‘‘ we will all be more than 
repaid. Oh, Louis, think of Marian, how she 
trusts in your future conduct! Do not bring 
further sorrow on her young heart.” 

“‘T will not; God helping me, I will not. 
Richard, I leave her with you. May God for- 
give me my jealousy and suspicion of you! I 
will show you I am not ungrateful for your 
kindness, nor unworthy of your confidence.’’ 

So they parted hopefully ; and Marian’s elas- 
tic nature soon recovered from the shock it had 
received; and she already began to look for- 
ward to the time when Louis should return, 
good and noble, worthy even of the admiration 
of Richard. It is well for youth to be hopeful. 
If, with the first shock, the spring of confidence 
in its fellows was broken, woe unto the world! 
They returned to the city; and Richard re- 
sumed his profession. They bade adieu to the 
old homestead, with many tears on the part 
of Marian, and many sorrowful though unex- 
pressed regrets in the hearts of Mrs. Allison 
and Richard. 
associations ; and there they were leaving, in 
his dreamless sleep, the father of the family ; 
but they tried to go cheerfully, for they felt 
that the same golden bond of affection would 
still bind them together; and adversity but 
tightened and strengthened it; and it became 
Through the 


It was endeared to them by fond 


every day brighter and dearer. 
influence of friends, Richard 
known and appreciated. He became cheerful 
again, as he saw his mother’s smile return; 
and Marian gave back to him her old confi- 
dence. Content dwelt by their fireside; and 
Louis’s absence was the only shadow on the 
domestic hearth. Letters at first came fre- 
quently, letters breathing high hopes, and 
speaking of resolves adhered to—letters which 
filled their hearts with gratitude and with an- 
swering hope. The mother began to feel that 
her bright, beautiful boy would yet be her 
blessing and her pride. ‘‘ How much we owe 
you, Richard !’’ she would exclaim! And Ma- 
rian’s heart beat joyfully with anticipaticn. 
Her own Louis! who had so much reason to 
rejoice in his success as she who loved him 
more than all the world beside ? 

But the clouds seemed gathering once more 
in their domestic horizon when these letters 
became less and less frequent. Why should 
we follow the little family through the anxiety 
that they suffered, when at last six months 


soon became 
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passed slowly away, and they received no 
tidings from the absent one? Again and again 
they wrote ; and Richard saw that Marian was 
pale and weary with hope deferred, yet tried 
to be cheerful for their sakes. She busied her- 
self in household affairs, till Mrs. Allison said 
there was nothing left for herto do. But Rich- 
ard knew she was doing too much, and that the 
activity of her mind kept pace with her body ; 
and he would bid her put on her bonnet, and 
go with him, He would take her to visit the 
sick and suffering, and draw away her mind 
from herself. In a gentle tone of authority 
that she could not resist, he would bid her pre- 
pare nourishment for the poor, and induce her 
to interest herself in their troubles, till they 
learned to bless ‘‘the sweet young lady who 
came with the good doctor.” ‘‘ Whatever good 
I may be enabled to do,’’ she often said, ‘‘ it 
is all owing to Richard.”” Thus they kept 
away their sorrow for awhile; but it would 
come at last. 

One evening, about dusk, Richard entered 
their usual sitting-room, and, finding his mother 
alone, seated himself by her side, and, taking 
a letter from his pocket, said, sadly: ‘‘ Our 
poor Marian! there is sad news for her to-day !” 

“You have heard, then,’’ said Mrs. Allison, 
quickly. ‘‘Give me the letter—but no—read 
it; I eannot,’’ she uttered, faintly, for a dread- 
ful foreboding crept over her. 

‘* He is well, mother; do not alarm yourself. 
It is sad news for us all, but far worse for our 
poor Marian.” 


Dear Ricwarp: If you have any pity left for 
your unworthy brother, exercise it now. All 
your generous sacrifice for me was in vain. 
The habits of a lifetime cannot be thrown off in 
a day. I was not educated to work, and I 
could not. I soon found all the money I had 
was gone—how I cannot tell; but I was as poor 
as ever. I must live; what could I do? I 
married an heiress, who was captivated by my 
face, as she was pleased to say to an acquaint- 
ance; and I consented to become a prisoner, 
because the chain was golden. The truth is, I 
must have money; and, if you despise me for 
thus obtaining it, I cannot help it. I despise 
myself; but this is my destiny. I will not 
insult Marian by asking forgiveness; but oh, 
Richard, watch over her! If there was ever 
love in my heart for any human being, it was 
for her. But I was not made to be happy. I 
will not disturb, by my presence, your peace- 
ful home. They will not miss me thére, for, 


while they have you, they will have a noble 





heart and a strong arm toleanupon. May God 
bless and reward you for your kindness to me 
and to Marian! Ask my mother to forgive me. 
She will forget the sorrow I have caused her 
when she has a son left so deserving of her love. 
Farewell. Your unfortunate Louis. 


A slight noise startled them. They turned, 
and in the recess of the window, half hidden 
by the long curtain, stood Marian, her face as 
white as the dress she wore. Richard sprang 
to her side, and she fell forward in his arms. 
‘*My poor sister!’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘I did not 
think to tell you this so soon.’’ 

There seemed nothing in Marian’s nature 
strong enough to bear up under a great shock. 
Perhaps these reed-like natures that bend be- 
fore every blast rise up the sooner when the 
storm is over; but poor Marian seemed too 
completely prostrated to come back again to 
health and hope. They watched over her like 
a little child. Richard understood her best; 
and he knew that time would bring back the 
healthy tone of her mind, as well as the roses 
to her cheeks. He knew that, for her, cer- 
tainty, painful as it was, was better than the 
suspense of the last few months. He had be- 
gun to fear for her; now he felt that she would 
be better in body and mind; and He to whom 
she ever looked would teach her that it is not 
right to grieve always. 

Richard devoted himself with untiring energy 
to the profession he had chosen. He made 
many friends among rich and poor; but he was 
not often enticed from his home, for he knew 
that there he should find always a welcome, 
and that he never left them without the arising 
in their hearts for him the fervent adieu, till 
his return to them again. And now Marian 
could not but contrast the character and con- 
duct of the two brothers. The illusion was torn 
away that had concealed the faults of Louis ; 
and she saw him as Richard had seen him from 
the first. 

Dear Richard! How unselfish and consiier- 
ate was his every action! She felt his daily 
life of self-forgetfulness a lesson to herself; and 
she roused her energies, for his sake, to per- 
form cheerfully her accustomed duties. 

Gradually, the old light came. back to her 
eye, and the old smile to her lips.. Even her 
clear, ringing laugh greeted him again as in 
days agone. Oh, how it helps: us in our up- 
ward path to know that there is another whose 
bright example cheers us on,,and who is walk- 
ing with us on our heavenward journey, strong 
to resist temptation, though. Wut a fellow-mortal 
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like ourselves! She felt that one so good must 
crink deeply of the living waters, where she 
could only sip. And Richard, how felt he, now 
that Marian was again free? He did not hope 
to win her love. In her frank, confiding man- 
felt there was only a sister’s ten- 
derness; and the rigid watchfulness he had 
exercised over himself he had never relaxed. 
Perhaps old feelings might have returned in all 
their force; but he would not allow himself to 
think of her, save as a brother of a darling sis- 
ter. One may acquire great self-control by long, 
constant effort; but, if once the vigilance is 
relaxed, then avery child might boast of more. 


ner, he 


* With the stern step of vanquished will,’’ 


he walked onward, triumphing over himself, 
his love, and hope. He was content to see 
Marian herself again; and he saw, too, that it 
was a better, purer self than before the waters 
of trial had swept over her head. Never was 
she so worthy of his love, though she knew it 


not. 


Time passed away peacefully, if not happily, 
till Marian’s twenty-first birthday. Mrs. Alli- 
son had invited a small circle, to conclude the 
happy day, and merry voices and cheerful songs 
resounded through those usually quiet rooms. 
Richard was talking with animation to a friend 
just returned from a continental tour, and they 
mentioned a book of some German philosopher, 
that Richard had just been reading. ‘‘I will 
show you some passages that struck me very 
forcibly,’’ said he, going to a table where he 
thought he had laid the book. 

Marian perceived him looking, and, on learn- 
ing the object of his search, exclaimed, ‘‘I will 
get it; I carried it up-stairs this morning ;” 
and, accordingly, she proceeded to Richard’s 
room in quest of the volume. She soon found 
it, and was returning with it to the drawing- 
room, when a leaf from some manuscript which 
had fallen upon the floor caught her eye, and 
she stooped to pick it up. As she was about 
to replace it on the table, she saw, in glancing 
upon it, her own name; and, without reflect- 
ing upon what she did, she continued to read 
on till she came to the end of the page. Her 
thoughts seemed to follow on beyond what was 
written there, for she stood, regardless of the 
passing moments, with one hand upon a chair, 
and holding in the other the written leaf. It 
was a leaf from Richard’s journal, and, strangely 
enough, the very leaf on which was written the 
struggle of his heart on her account. How long 
she stood there she knew not; but she was 


aroused by a deep voice at her side. ‘‘Marian!”’ 


| 











She looked up; her eyes met Richard’s, which 
seemed to burn into her soul. His face was 
pale as ashes, and those eyes were like burn- 
ing coals in their sockets. She started, crushed 
the paper in her hands, and, burying her face 
in them, sunk upon a chair. She could only 
murmur, ‘‘ Oh, Richard, forgive me !’’ 

He leaned upon the chair, weak as a child ; 
all the smothered feelings of years rushed over 
him, and he could scarcely stand. He leaned 
over her, and took away her hands. ‘*Can you 
blame me, Marian,’’ he said, hoarsely, ‘‘ for 
loving you more than a brother should? Look 
at me, Marian; I tried not to be selfish in my 
love for you; I wished your happiness more 
than mine.”’ 

**T know it, I believe it, Richard; and oh, 
how far above my desert was such love as 
yours! I am not worthy the friendship even 
of one like you.”’ 

‘*T meant not, Marian,’’ he said, sadly, ‘‘to 
let you know how much you unintentionally 
made me suffer; but you will not let this make 
a difference in your feelings towards me?’ he 
asked, inquiringly. ‘* Will you not still come 
to me with the same sisterly confidence, sure 
always of my interest ?’’ 

**Richard,’’ she asked, in a low tone, ‘‘do 
you love me only as a brother now ?”’ 

**Marian! Marian!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
know not the strength of love in a heart like 
mine. Why will you rouse again feelings that 
I thought were laid to rest forever? Why will 
you torture me, when I have not strength to 
endure it? 
treat me as you always have done, if you would 


My own sister,’’ he continued, ‘‘oh, 


see me happy! Will you promise this ?”’ 

**No, Richard,” she answered, looking up 
into his face with admiration, amounting almost 
to reverence. ‘* Will you accept a heart that 
knew not once how to value your love, but 
which would prize it now above all that earth 
could offer ?”’ 

Who can describe his happiness as he folded 
her im his arms, and thanked God for his good- 
ness. He felt that there was for him but one 
wish ungratified—the salvation of his brother 
Louis. 


Years rolled on, with their clouds and sun- 
shine. To the home of Richard and Marian 
came much of the latter, and few, as yet, of 
the former. The mother ‘‘was gone to her 
home away,’’ that home where friends say no 
farewell. 

One beautiful summer’s evening, a young 
and fair lady sat in the twilight, watching 
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fondly two happy children that played upon 
the grass at her feet. We may recognize our 
old friend Marian, though her birthday’s sun 
has kissed her cheek five times since we met 
her last. These little creatures are the little 
ones God has given her. The eldest, Louise, 
a namesake of their brother Louis, had her 
father’s splendid eye, but her mother’s fair, 
delicate complexion. She was a bright, merry, 
happy child, with a daring temper and a reso- 
lute will; but the little Marian was timid and 
gentle, with a quiet, yielding spirit. Where 
was the father that should have completed the 
happy group? Ah! he has heard from far off 
Italy, the call of his dying brother to come 
and receive his last words of blessing. 

And the brothers were again together. Sadly 
changed in appearance was the pale and wasted 
countenance, from the gay and handsome Louis 
who, eight years before, bade adieu to them so 
hopefully! He had, soon after his marriage, 
laid his wife in the grave; but she left him a 
little daughter, who had filled his heart with a 
father’s joy. A bright, glad smile lighted his 
pale face, as he saw his brother. ‘‘This is 
kind, indeed, my brother,’’ said he, clasping 
his hand in his own thin fingers, ‘‘ but I knew 
you would come to me. And how is Marian? 
I know she is happy—she must be so, with you.”’ 

Richard told him of their home and their 
little treasures. He seemed much affected when 
hearing of the one that was named for him. 

‘*T have one more favor, my brother, one 
which your kindness emboldens me to ask. 
Will you care for my little Florence? We 
have given her the name of her birthplace, 
but I would not have her live in Italy. Will 
you take her to your home, and teach her to 
be good, like Marian? Teach her, too, to re- 
spect her father’s memory; he has ever been 
kind to her. Tell her that he died blessing her, 
and that he died in peace.”’ 

‘Ts all peace, Louis ?’’ said Richard, earnestly. 

‘*Yes, my brother,’’ he answered, looking up 
and smiling brightly, ‘‘ peace, now, perfect 
peace. Your prayers for the erring one have 
been answered, and God has brought him into 
the fold of Christ.” 

‘*God be thanked,” said Richard, fervently; 
‘‘it was the one remaining wish of my heart. 
Fear not for your child; we will watch over her 
and love her as dearly as our own.”’ 

The sick man pressed his brother’s hand, and 
raised his eyes in gratitude to Heaven. He 
lingered yet for a time; his brother’s voice 





world it had so nearly entered. And now, for 
the first time, Richard was happy with him— 
yes, happy, though he felt that the spark of 
life was fading. He knew it was but the clouds 
in the valley that rendered it dim to his mortal 
vision ; it would kindle into brighter flame in 
that land ‘‘ beyond the clouds and beyond the 
tomb.’’ Calmly and sweetly he sank to rest, 
in the last long slumber. Richard laid him by 
the side of his wife, and, taking the little 
Florence by the hand, bade adieu to beautiful 
Italy. And now we leave both brothers at 
home, one surrounded by his happy family, 
loving and beloved, the other in his home 
where love filleth all things, even the love of 
the Holiest. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RAIN. 


To understand the philosophy of this beauti- 
ful and often sublime phenomenon, so often 
witnessed, and so very essential to the existence 
of plants and animals, a few facts derived from 
observation and a long train of experiments, 
must be remembered :— 

1. Were the atmosphere here, everywhere, 
and at all times, of a uniform temperature, we 
should never have rain, hail, or snow. The 
water absorbed by it in evaporation, from the 
sea and the earth’s surface, would descend in 
an imperceptible vapor, or cease to be absorbed 
by the air when it was once fully saturated. 

2. The absorbing power of the atmosphere, 
and consequently its capacity to retain hu- 
midity, is proportionately greater in warm than 
in cold air. The air near the surface of the 
earth is warmer than it is in the region of the 
The higher we ascend from the earth 
Hence 


clouds. 
the colder do we find the atmosphere. 
the perpetual snow on very high mountains in 
the hottest climate. 

Now, when from continued evaporation the 
air is highly saturated with vapor, though it be 
invisible and the sky cloudless, if its tempera- 
ture is suddenly reduced by cold currents de- 
scending from above, or rushing from a higher 
to a lower latitude, by the motion of a saturated 
air to a lower latitude, its capacity to retain 
moisture is diminished, clouds are formed, and 
rain is the result. It condenses, it cools, and 
like a sponge filled with water and compressed, 
pours out the water which its diminished ca- 
pacity cannot hold. 

How singular, and yet how simple, is the 
philosophy of rain! What but Omniscience 


seemed to arrest the passing spirit, to eall it could have devised such an admirable arrange- 
back, to pause awhile on the confines of that | 
von. Lvi.—19 


ment for watering the earth ! 











THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK. 


Frame.—It may seem strange to learn that 
the most beautiful pieces of hair-work may be 
manufactured upon so simple a frame as a hat 
or a bandbox, and that a decanter is sufficient 
to enable a person to make various small arti- 
cles in hair; nevertheless, such is the case. 

Take the bottom part of a bandbox, and turn 
it upside down; or stand a hat upon its brim, 
and, if it will not stand firmly, remove the 





brim. In either case, a flat table will be made, 
m the centre of which you must cut a small 
round hole, just large enough to put your 
fingerin. If the hole thus made in the top of 
the hat or the bandbox should be at all rough 
or ragged at its edges, or, if the circumference 
is at all so, pieces of paper must be pasted over 
the rough parts before it is used. 

A very convenient form of frame is repre- 
sented in the annexed cut. A wooden cramp 





screws on to the projecting rim of a table or 
the corner of a mantle-piece. In the projecting 
part of the cramp, a round hole is cut, through 
which a saw-cut is made. Into this saw-cut, a 
flange at one end of a zinc tube clips, being 
removable at pleasure; and upon the top of 
this tube a circular plate of zine revolves. 
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There is a small hole in the middle of this cir- 
cular plate, which constitutes the table of the 
frame ; and its edges are slightly turned over 

Whether this apparatus, or a hat, or a band- 
box is used as a frame, a circular piece of white 
paper should be pasted over the table, and a 
hole made in it corresponding with the hole in 
the table. A x should be made near the cir- 
cumference of the table, and the frame is then 
ready for use. 

It is a good plan to keep your hair-working 
apparatus all together in a box; then, if you 
use the frame last described, the cramp may 
be dispensed with, as a hole cut similarly in 
the edge of the sliding-lid of the box will an- 
swer instead of the cramp, when the lid is not 
drawn out more than two inches. With this 
arrangement, you must, of course, remember 
to take out from the box everything that you 
are likely to want before you arrange your 
plaiting on the frame. 

The annexed figure shows a very neat form 
of frame, and one which we can particularly 





recommend from its convenient size, its light- 
ness, and its firmness when in use. 

Arranging the Strands.—The frame is ready, 
the strands are prepared, and the bobbins are 
attached to them in pairs, one at each end ot 
the double strands, or of the united single 
strands, as the case may be. They must now 
be laid across the table in the order indicated 
on the diagram which accompanies the descrip- 
tion of the plait to be worked. The knot which 
unites the two single strands, and which corre- 
sponds with the middle of the double strand, 
must be placed over the hole in the middle of 
the table, letting the two bobbins hang down, 
one on each side. If a bobbin hangs too low, 
the half-hitch, which fastens it, must be un- 
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done, and more of the thread, or even some of 
the hair part of the strand, must be wound 
round the bobbin, until the strand is short 
enough, when a similar half-hitch must be 
made as before. Where a double strand has 
to be shortened in this way, the half of the 
hair should be noted by tying a knot at that 
point, before altering the bobbins. 

Balance.—The balance is the weight which 
draws the work down through the hole as it 
progresses; bobbins are used for the purpose ; 
and the number of them tied together to make 
this weight is generally one-fourth of the num- 
ber of bobbins round the table. 

A thread must be fastened to this weight, to 
which must be tied a large dress-hook or small 
curtain-hook. 

When using a hat or bandbox, pass the loop 
of a long doubled thread down through the 
table-hole, after the strands are arranged upon 
the table; catch the loop in the hook, and, 
with the ends of the thread still through the 
hole, pull the weight as close up to the under 
side of the table as you can, and tie it to the 
strands, which all cross there. 

When using a regular frame, tie a long piece 
of thread to the hook, pass the other end down 
through the table-hole and the tube, place the 
hook over all the strands, and then tie the 
balance-weight to the thread, letting it hang 
below the tube. 

Where the twisting of the balance-thread 
affects the regularity of the work, a broad piece 
of tape is better than thread to suspend the 
balance. This caution has especial reference 
to spiral and snake-like plaits. 

Moulds.—A\most all hair-work is made around 
some firm material, which will keep the work 
in the required form until it is fixed in that 
form by being boiled. For a chain, a fine wire 
is used; for a bracelet, a cedar pencil, a piece 
of brass tube, or a round ruler, &c. &c. These 
and other objects, when thus used, are called 
‘*moulds,’? because they serve to mould the 
hair-work into the necessary form or shape. 
Moulds must be of various forms, but must be 
always made of some material which will not 
take injury by being boiled. 

An infinity of objects can be manufactured in 
hair with the steel or ivory knitting-needles, 
which all ladies possess. A cedar pencil and a 


ruler have already been alluded to as useful 
moulds ; but special moulds must be made in 
wood to enable the worker to make snake 
bracelets, snake brooches, ribbed or spiral ear- 
rings, and other fancy designs. 
will make these from a drawing. 


Any turner 





For ordinary work, we recommend the worker 
to get a set of pieces of brass, each about twelve 
inches long, varying in size from the finest wire 
up to a piece of tubing of half-inch bore. Pro- 
fessional hair-workers generally use brass in 
preference to any other moulds, because wood 
is liable to swell, and iron or steel to rust, from 
exposure to hot water. 

The cases in which special moulds are re- 
quired are comparatively few. The sizes of 
ordinary moulds are given in the same way as 
knitting-needles are spoken of, viz., by refer- 
ence to a gauge. 

The mould should always be put into the 
hole after the balance has been put on. It 
should generally be put in before the plait is 
commenced ; it must then be put a little way 
through the hole, and be allowed to lie slanting 
until the progress of the work pulls it into an 
erect position, which it will thenceforward keep. 
In some cases, an inch or more of the work must 
be done before the mould is put in; but it is to 
be understood that the mould must always be 
put in before beginning to plait, unless speci- 
fied to the contrary. 

Finishing the Work.—When the hair of one 
or more of the strands has all been used, the 
piece of work is finished, and must be fastened 
off. This is done either by tying a piece of 
thread tightly round the work below the 
strands, or by tying the strands in one or two 
bundles close to the mould, or by knotting 
together small bundles of the strands ; indeed, 
any plan will do which will prevent the work 
from unplaiting as soon as the strain of the 
bobbins is removed. Next, unhook the balance, 
and cut the strands asunder about an inch above 
the work, holding the bobbins together in your 
left hand, that they should not fall. 

When the strands have all been cut away, 
the hair-work on the mould may be taken out 
of the frame and boiled; mould and work to- 
gether, just as it is. 

Boiling the Work.—Before the hair-work is 
removed from the mould, it must be boiled. 
Immerse it in boiling water, and keep it there 
for a quarter of an hour, the water boiling all 
the time. Then take it out, shake off all the 
water, and dry it before the fire, taking care 
not to scorch the plaiting. When the plaiting 
is quite dry, the mould can be easily drawn out 
of it, and the work is finished, and ready for 
the jeweller. 


———---+eeer  -— 


Suppose not all men are in love with you 
that show you civilities. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE DUTCH FORK. 


Tue German settlement in Newberry Dis- 
trict, South Carolina, headed by Adam Sum- 
mer, began in 1745. It was called the Dutch 
Fork, yet very few Hollanders joined the little 
Some of the settlers were either 
To relieve the 


community. 
Palatines or their descendants. 
people of England from the support of the poor 
Palatines, who, by the oppression of their own 
government in religious matters, and the inva- 
sion of a foreign enemy, had been driven from 
Germany, and had come over to England in 
large numbers, under the proclamation of Queen 
Anne, being quartered in tents and booths, in 
the vicinity of London, measures were taken 
early to send them over to North and South 
From 1710, ‘‘the inviting and bring- 
ing over the poor Palatines, of all religions, at 


Carolina. 


the public expense,’’ had been pronounced by 
Parliament ‘‘ an extravagant and unreasonable 
charge to the kingdom, and a scandalous mis- 
application of the public money, tending to the 
increase and oppression of the poor, and of 
dangerous consequence to the constitution, in 


Church and State. Whoever advised their 
being brought over was declared an enemy to 


the Queen (Anne) and the Kingdom.”’ After 
such a resolution, the removal of the Palatines 
was, as might be expected, hastened and pressed 
in every way. Commissioners were appointed 
by the queen to collect and receive money for 
their use, and to provide them with settlements ; 
and five pounds a head were allowed to trans- 
port them to America. About hundred 
and twenty families were transported to North 
Carolina, and a few found their way to South 


one 


Jarolina. 

The original German settlers were generally 
from the neighborhood of the Rhine, Baden, 
and Wurtemburg. Many of them, besides the 
Palatines, received grants of land on what was 
salled the King’s Bounty. The bounty-war- 
rants were about one hundred acres for the 
head of a family, and fifty acres for each child. 
Many of the German and Irish settlers, out of 
gratitude to the king for this bounty, adhered 
to him through the Revolutionary War; others 
—but a few—were ardent and devoted Whigs. 

The German population, in primitive times, 
was not much given to speculation of any kind. 
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It has often been said, that any one in whom 
they had confidence, by riding to three or four 
houses in the Dutch Fork, might, at any time, 
have borrowed a thousand dollars in silver. 
Their small gains were carefully hoarded, and 
willingly loaned to any safe borrower. In a 
few years, however, raising cotton and the 
spread of intelligence gave them all the means 
of entering successfully, as agriculturists, mer- 
chants, mechanics, lawyers, &c., on the race 
for wealth and distinction. Their hospitality 
has always been remarkable. 

A belief in ghosts, witches, and charms, pre- 
vailed in the early days of the community. A 
good old woman, belonging to an Irish settle- 
ment in the Stone Hills, was said, by a super- 
stitious German named Kinard, to be a witch. 
‘*Ah!” he would say, ‘‘maybe she does not 
milk the dish-rag.’’ On being challenged to 
prove his charge, he replied that he milked a 
great many more cows; and ‘‘we churns, and 
we churns, and at last we gets a little bit of 
butter not so big as mine fist; she churn a little, 
and gets a great big bit, so big as mine head!’’ 
Poor simpleton! the old lady’s witchcraft con- 
sisted in feeding and taking good care of her 
cows. The same man gave a description of a 
Dutch doctor physicking himself: ‘‘He was 
sick, and went out into the woods, and he got 
yerbs and roots, and he boiled and boiled until 
it was as black as tar, and he drank a cupful of 
it; and I assure you it take four men to hold 
him down till he die.’’ 

It has been said that at each house among 
the Germans of the Fork, on the door-step and 
nailed to the sill, was a horseshoe, as a charm 
against evil. In after years, however, they 
repelled the accusation. A lawyer, in 1812, 
made a remark to that effect, which caused so 
much indignation among the Forkers, that on 
his way to Columbia he could not get lodging 
for the night. 

Many among the Germans once believed in 
‘‘ysing’—the cure of diseases by cabalistic 
words and passing the operator’s hand over 
the part affected. Several well-authenticated 
cures were reported as made by those in the 
Fork. ‘‘Using’’ was, in fact, only another 
name for what is now called ‘‘ Mesmerism.”’ 

The Germans have not as much imagination 
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as the Irish, French, or native Americans ; but 
the following story, told by a Dutchman, will 
match any of them :— 

‘*T was mindin’ mine tadda’s sheeps, inside 
of ta field. Among dem was a crate pig fight- 
ing ram sheep; along outside of de fence, 
comes another crate pig fighting ram sheep; 
they tid make signs mit their heads at one 
anoder, through de fence. I tid let de fence 
down, and they tid come togeder; ram, jam, 
and der horns did make de fire fly, so dat it tid 
set fire to de woods, and burnt up mine tadda’s 
fence ; and maybe he wash not mad!” 


A QUAKER COMMUNITY. 


The Quaker settlement was on Bush River 
and the Beaver Dam; the principal place of 
meeting at the former place. The women, in 
their meetings, took their seats on the preacher’s 
bench, under their immense white beavers. 
Charity Cook, a gifted woman, had travelled 
through America extensively, and had twice 
visited England and Ireland. On one occasion, 
her husband drove his stage-wagon into Rabun’s 
Creek, when the water was high. Two horses 
were drowned, Cook escaped by clinging to a 
chunk of wood, and Charity saved herself by 
swimming ashore. Her sister, Susanna Hol- 
lingsworth, was rather prolix in prayer, and 
the young Friends used to say they could 
always keep ahead of her by repeating the 
words she was about to say. Just below the 
preacher’s bench, the once round and graceful 
form (afterwards bent by eighty-two winters) 
of Hannah Betton might be seen. 

Everything relating to this singular people 
is now a novelty in that locality. Their broad- 
brimmed, low-crowned hats, straight-breasted 
collarless coats, breeches without suspenders and 
of the plainest color, were of the style of George 
Fox’s time. A Quaker lady’s headdress con- 
sisted of white beaver, with a mere indentation 
for a crown, and a brim around it six inches 
wide ; it was secured on the head by a plain 
white ribbon passing through loops ; or perfectly 
plain silk bonnets, called hoods, were worn, 
with caps as simple as possible, long-waisted 
gowns or wrappers, and petticoats. 

John Wright, the father of Charity and Su- 
sannah, though an aged man, was accustomed 
to walk to and from meeting. He lived with 
Susannah; and, one day when she was pre- 
vented from going, she persuaded him to ride 
her mare. After meeting, he walked home 


as usual; and, as he entered, the daughter 
2xclaimed, ‘‘Father, where is the mare ?’’ 
19* 





‘*Dad’s me, Sue, I forgot her,’? was the old 
man’s prompt reply. Before the death of this 
old gentleman, his descendants, including great- 
grandchildren, numbered a hundred and forty- 
four. Did he not deserve well of the republic? 

An intended marriage was usually announced 
at the monthly meeting, when a committee was 
appointed to inquire if there were any objec- 
tions. At the next meeting, if their report 
were favorable, the Friends assented, and on 
the succeeding Thursday the ceremony was per- 
formed ; the man and woman standing up, and 
repeating the words prescribed. A clerk then 
read a certificate of the marriage, which was 
signed by the Friends present on the occasion. 


WILLIAM MAYBIN’S FAMILY. 


William Maybin, who did service with his 
family in the cause of liberty, was taken pri- 
soner, it was supposed, at Sumter’s surprise on 
Fishing Creek, August, 1780. He was carried 
to Charleston, and died on board one of those 
charnel-houses of liberty, a prison-ship. Here, 
just before his death, he was discovered by his 
wife’s brother, Benjamin Duncan, a soldier in 
the British army, who obtained permission to 
bring his corpse on shore for burial. Duncan 
then visited his bereaved sister, and, after a 
short stay, returned to his duty, promising, as 
soon as possible, to come back and provide for 
her and his other sister, an unmarried woman. 
As a pledge, he left with her his watch and 
other things. The news of this valuable de- 
posit was soon spread among the Loyalists; and 
it was rumored that the watch was of gold, 
falsely, for it was only a silver one. Spoil was 
ever first in the thoughts of many of those 
guilty traitors; and two marauders soon came 
to the house of the widow and the orphans. 
They demanded the watch, threatening to take 
the lives of the helpless women and children if 
it were not delivered. Mrs. Maybin, anxious 
only, like a true mother, for the safety of her 
children, fled with them to the woods, leaving 


her sister to contend with the ruffians. She 
succeeded in baffling their cupidity. They 


could not find the watch, although it was hid 
under the head of the bed. It became the 
property of Maybin’s son, who valued it as a 
memento of the courage of his aunt. 

Maybin’s family had their full share of trial 
and privation. When Rawdon’s army pur- 
sued General Greene on his retreat from Ninety- 
six, they encamped about a week at Colonel 
Glenn’s mills on the Enoree. They then 
marched through the Fork, and crossed Broad 
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River at Lyle’s Ford. On this march, the sol- 
diers plundered everything in their way. The 
only piece of meat Mrs. Maybin had left for 
her family, and which she had hid on the 
windbeams of her house, was found and taken. 
A small gray mare, called ‘‘ Dice,’’ her only 
beast, was also carried away, though she after- 
wards was so fortunate as to recover her. This 
disgraceful foray, it is said, had the sanction of 
the commander, Lord Rawdon. 

On another occasion, a Tory visited Mrs. 
Maybin’s cabin, and, finding a piece of home- 
spun in her loom, cut it out, and bore it away 
as a prize. The wretch who could look upon 
the almost naked children of a poor, lone 


woman, and take from her the means of a 
scanty covering, did not, however, escape. 


Little Ephraim Lyles afterwards met with him, 
and, finding the cloth upon his legs in a pair 
of leggins, inflicted upon him a severe drub- 
bing, and forced him to give up the spoil. 


PRISONERS BY STRATAGEM. 


Mordecai Chandler, one of a company which 
was scouring the country below the Saluda, in 
December, 1780, or January, 1781, while on 
duty with his comrades, found two men in the 
woods, unarmed. They professed to be Whigs 
who had escaped from the British fort at Granby, 
and were endeavoring to make their way to 
General Morgan’s camp at the Grindal Shoals, 
on the Pacolet. 
were detailed to conduct them to 


Chandler and George Reddin 
‘the old 
They proceeded some distance, 
While Chandler 
and Reddin were asleep, the pretended Whigs 
rose on their escort, and seized their arms. In 
the conflict that ensued, Chandler was wounded 
in the head; and finally both he and Reddin 


” 


wagoner. 
and encamped for the night. 


were made prisoners. They were marched to 
Ninetysix, and delivered to the commander, 
Colonel Cruger, by whom they were kept as 
prisoners until that post was evacuated. Chan- 
dler was thence taken to Dorchester, where he 
remained till exchanged near the close of the 
war. 

During the Revolution, both Whigs and To- 
ries guarded the passes of the great rivers, 
especially the fords. Noah Bonds was one of 
the guard stationed west of the Broad River, at 
the Fishdam Ford. The Tories held the eastern 
bank. They often taunted the Whigs with 
opprobrious names, and bantering across the 
river, which, at the ford, is only a quarter of a 
mile wide. Noah determined to send an an- 


swer from his big rifle. He levelled the weapon 











at a Tory who stood with his back to him, and 


lodged the ball in his thigh. The man was not 


killed, but did not appear there again. 


CLARKE, OF NEWBERRY. 


John Clarke settled on the Enoree, near the 
place now called Clarke’s Ford. He was a 
stanch and zealous Whig during the war. In 
a skirmish at the Ford, under the command of 
Captain Jones, he was shot through the leg, 
and with difficulty escaped to a bluff a mile 
distant. To this place the enemy traced him 
by his blood, and took him prisoner. His 
mother furnished him with a little salve and a 
piece of cloth to bind up and dress his wound. 
His captors compelled him to mount a very 
poor horse, and ride him, with nothing to sepa- 
rate him from the animal’s sharp backbone but 
an old bedquilt, which his poor mother had 
given him from her scanty covering. With his 
feet bound under this garron, he was compelled 
to ride, in great and increasing agony, more 
than forty miles to Ninetysix. There he was 
cast into prison in his wounded condition, in 
the midst of poor fellows suffering under a 
virulent type of smallpox. He was the tenth 
sufferer, and marvellously recovered, was libe- 
rated, made his way home, and lived long after 
the Revolution. His descendants are still to be 
found in Newberry District. 


A MAN OF BLOOD. 


Charles Vessels, a boat-builder, lived at 
Hill, opposite Augusta, Georgia. He 
While the 
British were in possession of Augusta, it hap- 


Snow 
was attached to the patriot cause. 


pened that a sentinel was posted on the bank 
of the 
boat-yard. 


Savannah, so as to be seen from the 
Vessels conceived the idea of kill- 
ing him on his post. He swam up the river, 
with a betcher-knife in his mouth, crept upon 
the poor sentinel, and killed him. He 
afterwards taken by the British, who, luckily 


was 


for him, were altogether ignorant of this mur- 
der. Had they known it, he would have been 
hanged, as he deserved, on the first tree. On 
account of his turbulent disposition and stub- 
born spirit, he was put in irons, and shipped 
for England. 
a leak; the captain offered to release him if he 


On the voyage, the ship sprang 


would assist in stopping it; but he swore he 
would not, and wished they might all “‘ go to 
hell together.’’ The leak was, however, stopped 
without his assistance. He returned after the 
war, and is said to have killed an Indian by 
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chopping off his head with his broadaxe when 
he was asleep or drunk, at a place where he 
was building a boat or flat on the Ogeechee. 
This man of blood brought up two grandsons 
to manhood, and died peacefully in his. bed. 


FERGUSON AND THE PATRIOTS OF THE 
FORK. 


When Colonel Ferguson, of the British Army, 
was visiting the Tory settlements of the upper 
country, he crossed the Enoree at Kelly’s Ford, 
and encamped in the Fork on the plantation of 
Colonel James Lyles. He thence marched by 
John Robinson’s, plundered his house, and 
continued his march towards the mountains. 
Little did this accomplished officer, but ferocious 
enemy of American Liberty, dream that his 
march was rousing the mountaineers, and that 
they, like the Highlanders of his native land, 
would be gathered to his overthrow, when the 
whole mountain region of Virginia and the 
Carolinas should be in arms. In less than two 
months, he and his men were hunted to the 
death. He met his fate on King’s Mountain. 

After the battle of the Cowpens, in January, 
1781, Maybin, Chandler, and others living in 
the Fork, who had taken part in the battle, fell 
on a part of Tarleton’s baggage train, and cap- 
tured it. 
negroes, wagons, and other property safely into 
the block-house on the Pacolet, where they 
divided the spoil. 

The inhabitants of the Fork were more united 
in their devotion to liberty than any other set- 
tlement in the upper country of South Carolina. 
When the British, regarding South Carolina as 
conquered, issued a proclamation, inviting all 
friends of the king to remove, for protection, 
below their line of posts, extending from Ninety- 
six by Granby to Camden, only one man from 


They managed to bring the horses, 





the Fort availed himself of the privilege ; and 
sad was it for him that he did so, for the Whigs 
afterwards caught and killed him. 

Heavy, however, were the calamities with 
which the Fork was visited. Plantations were 
wasted; families were in poverty and want. 
Nine heads of families, within the six miles 
square, were taken away. Five were killed; 
two died in Ninetysix jail, and one in a prison- 
ship at Charleston; and one, Colonel James 
Lyles, being carried home in a litter, ill with 
smallpox, got wet in crossing Broad River at 
Fishdam Ford, and died at Chester. 


TWO GENEROUS SOULS. 


Micajah Harriss was an active soldier of the 
Revolution, and became captain. He and his 
wife’s brother, James Sheppard, were taken 
prisoners by a Tory scout, and conveyed to some 
halting-place on King’s or Indian Creek, where 
When 
the halt was ordered, one of the Tories proposed 
to another to shoot them. He offered the un- 
welcome office to another, and he to another, 
till the whole scout had declined the bloody 
work. They then told the prisoners, if either 
would shoot the other, he should be discharged. 
They indignantly rejected the proposition. Shep- 
pard then said to their captors that, if one life 
would satisfy them, he was single. His brother- 


it was proposed to put them to death. 


in-law was a married man, and had one or two 
children. He asked, therefore, to be the victim. 
Harriss would not accept this generous sacri- 
fice, but said, with manly courage: ‘‘If one 
has to die, let us both die together. The Tories, 
struck by the self-sacrificing spirit of their pri- 
soners, discharged them both on parole. They 
could not, however, give up their plunder ; so 
they seized Captain Harriss’s fine horse, which 


he rode, and sent him home on foot. 
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AUNT SOPHIE’S VISITS.—NO. V. 


BY LUCY WN. 


‘An! this ride with you is always the plea- 
santest part of my journey, when I come to 
Vermont,’’ said Mrs. Laselle, as she seated 
herself in the light buggy which awaited her. 
An answering smile illumined the expressive 
face of Mr. Wilmot, but he did not speak. It 
was very soon evident that he was not in a con- 
versational mood. To the inquiries which Aunt 
Sophie made, he gave very brief responses, and 
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then was silent. With ready tact, she saw that 
lis emotions were too deep for words, and aban- 
doned herself to a pleasant reverie. Thus this 
brother and sister, of whose earnest affection 
for each other none could doubt, rode several 
miles in silence, after a separation of six years. 
Mrs. Laselle’s thoughts reverted to the visits 
she had made at the home of her brother when 
it was brightened by the presence of the friend 
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she had known and loved from childhood. 
Now, she was expecting to meet a stranger as 
his wife ; and her memory dwelt fondly upon 
the old times, while she looked forward hope- 
fully to the coming visit. She felt that all 
recollections of her valued friend would be 
vivified, by visiting the scenes where they had 
enjoyed so much of pleasant intercourse ; but 
she was not the less ready to bestow a sisterly 
love upon this new claimant for her affection. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Wilmot’s reflections were 
not equally pleasant. His predominant feel- 
ing was, perhaps, trust—trust in that sister to 
whom he had been wont to look for assistance 
in every boyish difficulty. The strong man 
was a boy again, as he looked upon that dear 
face, which had scarcely been changed by the 
years which had furrowed his brow and silvered 
his hair. Often had he longed for her sympathy 
and advice, and, during the brief time she had 
allowed him to anticipate her visit, this very 
ride had appeared to his thought as just such 
an opportunity as he might have wished, for 
telling her of the clouds which were darkening 
his home. Now, he shrank from lifting the 
veil which should show her the discord and un- 
happiness he knew she would soon see. He 
would have wished that she might never know 
of the discontent and petty jealousy which 
were clouding the moral atmosphere surround- 
ing his children, had it not been for his con- 
fidence that she would do something towards 
banishing such evils. His thoughts lingered 
fondly upon those old childish associations 
which pictured Sophie as the sunbeam and 
peacemaker among her companions. He re- 
membered gratefully the strong bond of affec- 
tion which had united her to his Emily, the 
cherished wife of his youth and the mother of 
his children. Aunt Sophie’s presence seemed 
to bring that dear one, by whose headstone a 
little tuft of violets had bloomed for seven suc- 
cessive springs, very near to him; and, when 
she said, softly, ‘‘There is Emily’s spring, with 
flowers and ferns as fresh and bright as ever,’’ 
the remark, harmonizing with the reverie of 
each, interrupted neither. Mr. Wilmot scarce 
needed to hear his sister thus think aloud, to 
know that her thoughts, too, were with his 
angel wife. Two pte spirits were thus with 
him, influencing him for good far more power- 
fully than any words of Aunt Sophie’s would 
have done, had he, as he purposed, sought her 
advice. Most vividly he recalled those last 
months of the life of his gentle, devoted Emily, 
when her soul seemed to grow in power and 
beauty, as its casket wasted; while his sister’s 











whole life spoke to him, through his memory, 
and its spirit enabled him to pray with a faith 
in our Father which he had not felt before. 
Trust in her gave place to a higher, holier trust 
in Him to whom she looked for guidance ; and 
as he came near his home, he was a happier 
man than he had been for a twelvemonth. 
That pretty dwelling, however, which would 
have seemed so invitingly pleasant to a stranger, 
brought back his mind from the ideal world to 
stern reality ; and, when Aunt Sophie, as she 
noticed the pretty bay windows, said, ‘‘I see 
you have been making improvements,”’ he re- 
plied, sadly— 

** Decorations will not bring happiness. You 
will not find the home I once had.”’ 

No hearty welcome awaited Aunt Sophie here. 
Mrs. Wilmot greeted her with chilling formality, 
while the children were evidently under some 
She was glad to be left alone, as 
Already, she saw that the 


restraint. 
she very soon was. 
impress of care and sorrow upon her brother’s 
brow had not been wholly left by his grief for 
Emily. She would not allow herself to be pre- 
judiced against Mrs. Wilmot, but she certainly 
was not particularly pleased with her. I must 
win the love of the children, she thought; and, 
accordingly, she stepped to the outer door and 
called little Eddie to her. He came shyly, but, 
when she asked him to come in with her, he 
said, ‘‘I must not; mamma never lets me go 
in the parlor.”’ 

‘Well, I will come out with you, then,’’ she 
replied ; and very soon she was rewarded in her 
efforts to give him pleasure, by a glad, intelli- 
gent smile. 

‘“*Ah! you are already good friends, I see,’’ 
said Mr. Wilmot, as he joined. ‘‘I believe 
children take to you by instinct, Sophie. That 
little fellow will certainly appreciate all your 
kindness.” 

‘* How much he resembles Emily,’”’ responded 
Mrs. Laselle. I was almost startled by his 
smile, it was so like her own. But does he 
not seem older than his years? He is not yet 
eight, I recollect.” 

‘Mrs. Wilmot does not like to have him 
play much, I believe, and so he seems under a 
restraint. I hope you will impart to her some 
of your wholesome ideas on the subject.’ 

‘‘T cannot well avoid encouraging the children 
to play, since I like sport so well myself. This 
lawn is a capital place for ‘Drop the Handker- 
chief,’ and we could soon fix it for ‘Puss in 
the Corner,’ could we not, Eddie ?”’ 

Mr. Wilmot smiled at the heartiness with 
which his sister spoke, and said, ‘‘ One would 
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suppose you anticipated enjoying the games 
yourself.’’ 

**T do, I assure you; I have not outgrown 
my partiality for the former sport, and I like 
to see children enjoying many others, in which 
I do not care to participate.” 

Just then, Nellie, a sedate child of ten, came 
to summon them to tea. The shadow was per- 
ceptible again, as they were about to seat them- 
selves at table. 

‘* Eddie, there is not room for you, to-night,” 
said Mrs. Wilmot, sternly, as he was coming 
forward, with unusual animation, to take a seat 
between Aunt Sophie and his father. 

‘*T think there is plenty of room,’’ said Mrs. 
vf | 
am afraid I must consider myself an intruder, 
if Eddie must be crowded away.”’ 

‘Get you a plate, my son,’’ said Mr. Wilmot, 
firmly; and his wife yielded, though with a 
very bad grace. A settled frown was upon her 
brow, and her lips were compressed in a most 
She commenced making a 
profusion of apologies for the supper, but her 


Laselle, as she noticed the vacant space. 


ungraceful style. 


husband checked her, by saying that Sophie 
would be happier to be considered as one of 
the family, so she would be saved the trouble 
of making any excuses. 

Mrs. Laselle tried to lead the conversation 
upon some pleasanttheme. She spoke of their 
pleasant home. Mrs. Wilmot said it would do 
very well, if it were not so far from the village 
—that they seemed out of the world. For her 
part, she could not conceive how any one could 
live so far from church, unless obliged to. Then 
Mrs. Laselle spoke of the improvements which 
had been made since her last visit. 
of little moment, in the eyes of Mrs. Wilmot, 
since she said a veranda was needed upon the 
east side of the house, and an addition upon 
the west, and, above all, the beauty of the 


These were 


whole place was spoiled by Mr. Wilmot’s per- 
sisting in refusing to have that old elm cut 
down. 

‘*T acknowledge that elm seems to me in- 
**Tt used’’— 
She thought just in time to avoid saying, it 
was a favorite of Emily’s, and substituted the 
fact that there were, formerly, benches under it. 

‘Yes; but I have got rid of such trumpery 
at last, and hope for more improvements before 
long.”’ , 

Thus the conversation went on. 


valuable,’’ Aunt Sophie replied. 


No subject 


could be suggested which did not seem to feed 
Mrs. Wilmot’s discontent, and all were glad 
Then, Mrs. Wil- 
mot invited Aunt Sophie to the parlor, where 


when the meal was finished. 








she was again left alone till her brother came 
in, for the evening. She was too weary to care 
for companionship; but the unsocial air of the 
house oppressed her. When her brother came 
in, matters were little improved, for Mrs. Wil- 
mot joined them, and she was still in ill-humor. 

Aunt Sophie excused herself early, and re- 
tiring to her room, threw herself upon the 
lounge. The portrait of Emily had been hung 
upon the wall during her absence from the 
room; but the dear face wore a mournful ex- 
pression, in consonance with her feelings. She 
had hoped a welcome from the children of her 
friend, and all but Eddie still regarded her as 
astranger. She had expected that Rose, who 
was now fifteen, would remember and recognize 
her, at least, as the friend of her mother. She 
was sure Charles and Albert greeted her with 
cordiality, which seemed to change instantly to 
indifference. As she lay meditating upon these 
things, a low tap at the door was followed by 
the request, ‘‘ May Rose come in ?’’ 

Rose seated herself upon a stool at her aunt’s 
side as she said: ‘‘I so feared to intrude, and 
yet I could not go to sleep without seeing you. 
You will help me to be good, will you not, dear 
auntie? Mother used to tell me you would. 
Oh, if mother were only living!” 
young girl’s voice broke into a sob. 

‘*Your mother is living, dear,’’ said Aunt 
Sophie, solemnly. 

** And will you too talk to me of my duties 
to her? 
called her mother,’ 

‘*T referred to your own mother, who is liv- 


—and the 


She is only mamma; I am glad I never 
’ said Rose, bitterly. 

ing, Rose, a higher, better life than you or I 
have yet attained. Shall we not strive to be- 
come worthy to join her, rather than weakly 
regret that which, though loss to us, is gain to 
her ?”’ 

Long and earnestly did the two converse. 
Mrs. Laselle found her niece to be really a 
Much trial had 
and earnest beyond her years ; 


superior girl. made her 
thoughtful 
while her opportunities for mental culture had 
been all improved. She was highly sensitive, 
and exceedingly conscientious; and these cha- 
racteristics had enhanced her sufferings, since 
the petty shafts of reproof and unmerited cen- 
sure, which would have rebounded powerless 
from a coarser nature, keenly wounded her; 
while the bitter thoughts she had sometimes 
found it impossible to avoid harboring had pro- 
duced a keener remorse than guilty words and 
caused 
Sophie honored the delicacy which led Rose to 


actions might have another. Aunt 


avoid all reference to her mamma, when it was 
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possible. She seemed hopeless of any change 
in her, and only asked her aunt's assistance in 
teaching her to improve her own character, 
and to shield her brothers and sister from the 
evil influences about them. She told her aunt 
that she would very gladly leave home, in ac- 
cordance with her mamma’s wishes, were it not 
for Nellie and Eddie. Mrs. Laselle bade her 
hope for a better siate of things at home. She 
assured her that there must be a bright side to 
her mamma’s character, and directed her to 
look for that, while she endeavored to be blind 
to the evil. Rose said her mamma was really 
kind-hearted when she was kind; ‘‘and,”’’ she 
continued, ‘‘she is usually so to Charlie, who 
is her favorite ; but, as regards the rest of us, 
we seem to become every day less able to 
please her; and, worse still, I fear we grow less 
anxious to do so.’ Rose readily promised to 
try to see the best side of everything, and to 
try also to love her mamma as she ought. Aunt 
Sophie scarce needed to impress upon her any 
new ideas of duty; but she reassured her to 
continue the efforts at improvement, which 
Rose acknowledged she had of late been tempted 
to abandon as entirely useless. As Rose was 
about to leave, she said, looking fondly upon 
Emily’s portrait: ‘‘I brought mother’s picture 
from my room, because I thought you would 
like to see it here. That is my talisman; she 
always looks very sad when I have indulged 
naughty thoughts; but she looks happy to- 
night ; does she not ?”’ 

‘There certainly seems to me to be a more 
hopeful expression upon her face than when 
I lay here thinking that you had all forgotten 
me.” 

‘Oh, indeed, we had not forgotten you! but 
we think it is pleasanter for guests here when 
they do not notice us children much. Albert, 
Charlie, and I have talked of you a great many 
times. We were all so glad when you wrote 
you were coming; and father was delighted ; 
but he never talks now as much as he used.” 

This conversation with her niece gave Aunt 
Sophie much food for thought. She fully ap- 
preciated the noble endeavors which Rose had 
made to do right; while she judged Mrs. Wil- 
mot’s evident faults very leniently as mistakes 
which she needed but to see to try to correct. 
She pitied her sister-in-law, since she saw that 
she had little love for the children under her 
care; and she felt that her duties tothem must 
prove weary tasks without the love which makes 
all labor light. Dismissing the subject from 
her thoughts with an earnest prayer, she was 
soon asleep. 





Mrs. Laselle awoke with the dawn, refreshed 


and hopeful. When she met her brother in 
the sitting-room, he told her she would find his 
wife very busy in the dairy at that hour. 

**T am a capital amateur dairy-woman,’’ she 
cheerfully replied ; ‘‘so let me help her.” 

He led the way to the nicely kept milk- 
rooms, where she greeted Mrs. Wilmot with 
such cordiality, and entered into the business 
of the hour with such zest, as won that lady’s 
hearty good-will. At breakfast, she met her 
brother with the remark, ‘‘ Well, Willard, sis- 
ter Lottie says I should make an excellent 
dairymaid with a bit of practice.’’ 

‘*T presume so,” he replied ; ‘‘ and you could 
nowhere find a more competent teacher than 
Lottie herself.” 

This compliment confirmed the smiles upon 
the really pretty face of Mrs. Wilmot; and the 
breakfast was a cheerful one. When the meal 
was concluded, Mrs. Wilmot, bidding Rose 
superintend Betty in the kitchen, as she wished 
to sew, was about to lead the way to the par- 
lor; but Aunt Sophie preferred the common 
room. The two ladies were soon cosily seated ; 
and their tongues were scarcely more idle than 
their nimble fingers. Ere long, Mrs. Wilmot 
grew very communicative concerning the hopes 
and disappointments of former years, and the 
trials of her present lot. Vividly she pictured 
the loneliness of the last years of her maiden 
life, when, without any ties of kindred, she saw 
the friends she had loved forming new connec- 
tions, which seemed to exclude her from a 
share in their affections. With a heart longing 
for the exclusive love of some dear one, she 
became acquainted with Mr. Wilmot. His fine 
character and pleasant attentions won her love ; 
but, when she accepted his offer, she did not 
think to be second in his affections. She came 
to his home, claiming the undivided love of 
himself and children, and hoping thus to find 
happiness. She believed it a man’s duty, in 
marrying a second time, to forget his first wife 
as fully as possible; but Mr. Wilmot had not 
done so. To be sure, he rarely spoke of the 
departed in her hearing ; but she could see, in 
many ways, that he remembered Emily with 
more fondness than he felt for her. The chil- 
dren too were constantly trying her patience 
and temper; and more than half the time their 
father was so obstinate that he would not ac- 
knowledge they were wrong. 

At the word ‘‘obstinate,’’ Aunt Sophie looked 
up in surprise ; and her companion continued : 
‘*You are astonished, I see; but you do not 
know what a man Willard Wilmot has become. 
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He is not much like what he seemed when I 
married him.” 

“Permit me to say,’’ said Aunt Sophie, 
gently, ‘‘that you, as his wife, are not the one 
who should tell even me of his failings. The 
true wife never exposes the faults of him she 
strives to make better. Let me, dear Lottie, 
speak frankly to you, for you may be assured I 
earnestly wish for your best good. I see you 
have been poisoning your own happiness. In 
your fear that your husband will remember 
another with more fondness than yourself, you 
have forgotten that, to be loved more, you must 
be more lovable. Noone canexact love. ‘Love 
only is the loan for love.’ His affection for you 
can never be perfect so long as yours for him is 
marred by this jealousy. I know that is a hard 
word ; but have you not merited it? Have 
you not been disposed to view all praise of 
Emily as detraction from yourself? There you 
were wrong. Remember, the heart that would 
soon forget a first wife for a second no better 
would as soon forget that second for a third. 
Loving Emily more, Willard will never love you 
less. The human heart expands with each new 
claim for its affection; so that none are robbed 
by an increase of claimants. It seems to me 
that, were I a second wife, I should consider it 
a proof of my husband’s affection if, sometimes 
in our best hours, I should find him willing to 
converse with me of her whom I should love 
for her love for him. I certainly should not 
wish to hear him compare my actions unfavor- 
ably with hers ; but I am sure Willard has too 
much right feeling to thus wound you.’’ 

‘*He knows I would not bear it,’’ said Mrs. 
Wilmot, spitefully, for her quick temper was 
getting beyond control. ‘It is bad enough 
that he should be constantly thinking those 
children are just right, when they are such 
little imps. It is provoking enough that half 
the people who come to the house pat Nellie’s 
or Eddie’s head, with such a pitying air, as 
they say, ‘Ah! how very like that child is to 
its mother.’ But, much as I have to bear, 
Willard Wilmot knows there are some things 
I would not endure.’’. The angry eye met 
Aunt Sophie’s mild, sad gaze, and fell abashed. 
A few moments passed in silence, when Mrs. 
Wilmot said, softly, ‘‘ What do you think of 
me? I believe I am growing ill-tempered; I 
did not use to be so.”’ 

**T believe you, Lottie; you were not always 
so; but you are harboring evil guests in your 
heart, who will, if not excluded, poison all your 
good qualities. You are discontented in your 
home, and such discontent brings a long train 





of evils. You expected too much—it may be, 
claimed too much—and were disappointed. 
Look at the matter dispassionately, and, find- 
ing where the fault lies, remedy it. If it is in 
yourself, shrink not from a task which will 
bring so great reward of happiness; if your 
husband or children are the wrong doers, re- 
member that you should have a powerful in- 
fluence over tliem, and you are responsible for 
that which you might exert.’’ 

**T don’t know how I can influence them. 
Mr. Wilmot thinks Rose is a paragon of per- 
fection, and she, though perfectly mulish in 
her obstinacy, leads all the rest. I have tried 
my best to have her sent off to school, for I 
know I should succeed better in the improve- 
ments I wish made in the grounds, if it were 
not for her; but she persists in staying at home, 
for no earthly reason, I believe, but because 
she knows I wish her to go.’’’ 

‘*T am very sorry you find Rose disobedient,”’ 
said Aunt Sophie. ‘‘I thought she seemed very 
capable and willing to assist you.” 

**Oh,’’ replied her companion, hesitatingly, 
**T cannot call her disobedient, for she always 
does all I tell her, unless my bidding conflicts 
with some of her notions; but, when she once 
gets set in her way, all the world could not 
move her. I told her, time after time, to carry 
her mother’s picture to the attic; and when I 
found she neglected to do so, I carried it there 
myself; and what do you think the girl did? 
Why, she got her father’s permission and 
brought it back again, though she knew well 
enough how disagreeable it is to me to see that 
face gazing upon me every time I have to go 
into that chamber. Since that complete dis- 
regard of my feelings, I have not been near 
her when she has had ill turns, and she knows 
the reason. I guess if she should be sick 
enough, she would be tired of that freak.”’ 

‘*Did you think of the feelings of Rose, in 
this case ?”’ queried Aunt Sophie. 

‘* All the feeling she had was to vex me,” 
was the reply. 

‘« Be not too confident of that. Why do you 
think her feelings are less acute than your 
own ?”’ 

‘« Because she never says anything of them.”’ 

‘*Have you never learned, Lottie, that, often- 
times, the deepest feelings are unexpressed ? 
Know you not that there are natures which are 
taught, very early in life, that they may look 
for no human sympathy with their keen sus- 
ceptibilities? Having learned this lesson, which 
is a bitter one for young hearts, happy are they 
if they are led to Him whose sympathy is as 
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infinite as His love. I fear you have misunder- 
stood Rose; no key but that of kindness and 
love will open her heart. Are you sure you 
have tried to learn the best side of her charac- 
ter and to strengthen it ?”’ 

**T fear not,’’ said Mrs. Wilmot, sadly, after 
a few moments of silence. ‘‘I see I have been 
wrong; I have seen only faults, and these have 
increased under my eyes. Now, it is too late 
to change; the children no longer love me, and 
I fear Willard respects me less than he did.”’ 

How was Aunt Sophie’s heart gladdened by 
these words, showing that the dull conscience 
was awakening! Most earnestly she assured 
Lotti ‘hat it is never too late to try to improve. 
She : ivised her to look to her husband for 
sympathy and assistance; to tell him of the 
new thoughts and purposes which were grow- 
ing in her heart, and to consider well the esti- 
mates he had formed of the children’s charac- 
ters. ‘‘Learn to love them,’’ continued Mrs. 
Laselle, earnestly, ‘‘and they will soon return 
your affection. You have no light duty before 
you; but it is one in which you may find a rich 
reward of joy, if, seeking our Father’s guidance, 
you strive to increase the happiness of all about 
you.”’ 

‘*T will try,’’ said Lottie, as she rose to go to 
her own room. And those few words were not 
uttered lightly. 

When the family met at dinner, a new feel- 
ing was evident amongthem. The unwontedly 
kind intonation of Mrs. Wilmot’s voice, as she 
said, *‘ Why, Rose, you look very weary. I 
should not have left so much to you,’’ brought 
the quick tears to the young girl’s eyes; but a 
glad smile instantly followed as she replied— 

‘Oh, Iam fresh as a lark! and would like 
to help you on your dress this afternoon.”’ 

Then, Albert had a sliver in his finger for 
Rose to pick out ; but his mamma had a needle, 
and extracted it so carefully as to win a hearty 
‘*Thank you!” Nellie had a share of the now 
ready sympathy for the burn she had been 
chided for being so careless as to get. Eddie 
was surprised by his mamma’s offering to refill 
his plate with the harmless pudding. Trifles, 
were all these things? Domestic life is made 
of such little things, and she who regards them 
not will surely suffer for the neglect. 

Mr. Wilmot was delighted with the change, 
and lingered with his family an hour longer 
than usual. As Aunt Sophie went out with 
him, to see a favorite vine, he said— 

‘* Ah, Sophie, Emily used to say you carried 
your own moral atmosphere with you. I wish 
we might keep you here always.”’ 














‘* No, we ’ll not wish that,’’ she replied; ‘it 
will be far better to relight the torch of love in 
your own hearts, than to depend upon a reflec- 


tion from mine. There are all the elements ot 
a noble and lovable family in your home, my 
brother.’’ 

‘*Thank you, for that assurance ; for I have 
been well nigh discouraged.”’ 

‘*You must never allow yourself to become 
so. Let your whole influence be for good; and 
that it may be thus, have faith in its power. 
Remember, a little of the leaven of Christian 
love will work in a measure full of petty 
wrongs.” 

Not by one effort did Lottie Wilmot change 
her whole tone of character. The quick word 
of angry rebuke came too readily to the tongue 
to be always repressed, and frowns had gathered 
too constantly to be banished, even by the 
strong will she brought to the contest; but 
there was persevering effort for improvement, 
which was immediately rewarded by increase 
of happiness. Aunt Sophie was delighted to 
see the spirit with which the children met their 
mamma’s kindness. She could no longer com- 
plain of this want of affection, for each vied 
with the other in manifesting their appreciation 
of her favors. 

About a week after Mrs. Laselle’s arrival, 
Nellie and Eddie were seated in the dining- 
room to shell the peas for dinner, when their 
aunt came in. She volunteered her assistance, 
and the work was soon finished. As the last 
pea was thrown in the pan, Mrs. Laselle twirled 
a pod, so that it hit Eddie upon the nose. This 
was the commencement of a noisy game. The 
half bushel of pods were soon scattered all over 
the oil-cloth, while Eddie’s boisterous shouts, 
and the merry laughs of the trio, echoed through 
the house. Suddenly, the angry face of Mrs. 
Wilmot appeared in the doorway; glancing 
over the disordered room, she exclaimed— 

‘‘Children, you knew better; there, take 
that, and that’’—and each word was accom- 
panied by a blow. 

‘*There should be a severer penalty for me, 
for I commenced the sport,’’ said Aunt Sophie, 
mildly. 

The storm of passion was over. Sinking into 
a chair, Lottie said, plaintively: ‘‘I have such 
a headache, I am nearly distracted.”’ 

‘““We are so sorry; I will not make a bit 
more noise,’’ said Eddie. 

‘“*You may go out in the orchard and play, 
then I shall not hear you,” said Mrs. Wilmot, 
kindly. ‘‘ What shall I do, Sophie?’’ she con- 
tinued, when they had left; “I thought I 
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never would be angry again, and here I have 
been, and that at such a trifle.’’ 

‘* You are suffering now ; let me go with you 
to your room and put a wet bandage upon your 
head.’’ 

‘*My poor head! but that is not so bad as 
this getting angry.”’ 

** No, it is not so bad; but we will not think 
of that just now. You have done well during 
the past week, and you must not be discouraged 
by one fall. Headaches will come, and east 
winds. The children will do mischief, and meet 
with accidents. Sometimes you will be angry, 
and occasionally fretful ; but I beg you, do not 
lose confidence in yourself. Have you not been 
happier of late than before ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, indeed! a thousand times hap- 
pier.”’ 

‘* And you will be happier still, dear Lottie. 
Now, lie quietly, till the pain passes away, and 
you will sleep.’’ 

Mrs. Wilmot never again allowed so slight a 
thing to make her angry; though larger dis- 
turbances were sometimes too much for her 
equanimity ; but all such faults were sincerely 
regretted. 

Aunt Sophie, as she left them, rejoiced to 
know that her brother was again happy in his 
home. Rose accompanied her aunt as far as 
L , Where she was to attend a seminary. 
Her mamma sacrificed her own pleasure to 
what she deemed her daughter’s best good, in 
allowing her to leave home. 

A year later, Mrs. Laselle received a letter 
from her brother, announcing the birth of a 
Lottie’s heart had expanded with 
true, earnest, maternal love. ‘‘ We call the 
little one Sophie,’’ she wrote. ‘‘ We hope she 
will be our sunbeam. She is already very 
precious to us. I acknowledge that I cannot 
realize there was ever so sweet and interesting 
a child before. I love the other children better, 
I think, because they all love her so dearly. 
We already see numberless pretty ways in the 
sweet little one, though she is but two months 
old.”’ 

Then a letter came from Rose. ‘‘ Dear 
Auntie,’’ she said, “‘I wish you might see 
our sweet little pet, Sophie. She is so beau- 
tiful! Her precious, bright blue eyes seem 
almost ready to speak to you; and then she 
has such a perfectiy transparent skin, and such 
little bits of brown curls. She is as good, too, 
as she is pretty. She can laugh; and she 





daughter. 


throws up her darling little dimpled hands in 
such a charming way.”’ 
VOL. LV111.—20 








Thus, for six bright months, letter after 
letter went forth from that happy home, each 
enthusiastic in its praise of the bonnie darling 
which so gladdened their hearts. Then came 
a time of anxiety, when the older ones watched 
prayerfully by the little cradle; while quiet 
children, with tearful eyes, oft asked, appeal- 
ingly: ‘‘Oh, mamma! when will Birdie be 
better??? Then came the sad, sad hour when 
they knew she would never smile upon them 
again. Very precious to Lottie, in this time of 
bereavement, was the sympathy of her older 
children. Their grief was only less than her 
own; and they never wearied of talking of the 
pretty, winning ways of their little pet. 

Aunt Sophie expressed her sympathy by 
letter. I will quote a brief extract :— 

‘* Ay, Lottie, I know your utter loneliness 
almost scorns sympathy; yet I would that 
your tears should flow only from loneliness, 
sorrow. Your little sunbeam is in 

Is she not very precious to you 


not from 
the tomb. 
there? Is not heaven brighter, since you have 
treasure there, Death less to be dreaded, since 
only by meeting him can you see again your 
loved one? You cannot mourn that she has 
escaped all the cares and trials of life for a 
home among the angels. 

‘Indeed, those play a blessed part 

To whom the boon is givea, 
To leave their errand with the heart, 
And straight return to heaven.’ 

And do you not feel that little Sophie did leave 
an errand from our Father? Did she not teach 
you all alove for each other that you could 
scarce otherwise have learned? And does not 
her very departure speak powerfully to your 
heart? Your little one is with Emily, as hers 
are with you. Is there not a bright link be- 
tween you now? You have loved her darlings 
for their father’s sake and their own; will you 
not now love them also for hers, as you imagine 
the joy with which she welcomed your babe to 
her bright home? But your own heart will tell 
you all the lessons our God would teach you, 
by this bereavement, far better than I can do. 
Do not content yourself with saying: ‘Our 
Father doeth all things well ;’ therefore I know 
it is for the best. Seek the lesson which is 
meant for you only from Him who never sends 
a sorrow to his children which will not conduce 
to their best good, if rightly received.”’ 

A year passed swiftly by; and, on a bright 
day in early summer, another little daughter 
was laid in the arms of Mr. Wilmot. As he 
returned it to its happy mother, she said, 
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softly: ‘* Shall we not call her Emily, that the 
dear name may again become a household word 
in our home ?”’ 

Again Aunt Sophie wrote that they might 
expect her in N This time, the family- 
carriage was required, for Mrs. Wilmot and 
Rose were each too impatient to see their 
visitor to wait quietly at home for her arrival. 
Little Emily, too, enjoyed the ride, and, thanks 
to Eddie’s patient teaching, was able to say, 
**T glad you come, Aunt Sophie,”’ very credit- 
ably. 

There was no lack of conversation during this 
homeward drive ; nor was Mr. Wilmot the most 
taciturn of the group. 

“*T believe, Willard, you are renewing your 
youth,’’ said Aunt Sophie, after one of his glee- 
ful laughs. 

‘*T certainly cannot feel old,” he replied, 
‘‘with such a little prattler to call me father. 
She is a perfect prodigy, you will find. Do you 
know any mother’s darling that is not ?”’ 

How perfectly Mrs. Laselle enjoyed this visit ! 
No shadow or cloud now marred this bright 
home. Mother and little Sophie were often 
referred to, simply and naturally, as absent 
dear ones, whom all were hoping to be worthy 
to join. One can scarcely estimate the enno- 
bling influence that true views of the home in 
which loved ones will eventually meet exert 
upon the characters of those who not only be- 
lieve, but feel them. 

Aunt Sophie had many pleasant conversations 
with each member of the family separately, as 
well as with the united group. Allow me to 
partially note one she had with Lottie, as they 
were seated upon one of the benches which had 
been replaced under ‘‘Mother’s Elm.” They 
had been speaking of the sweet looks and plea- 
sant prattle of little Emily. Mrs. Wilmot con- 
tinued: ‘‘ But, do you know, Sophie, there is a 
far prettier little face enshrined in my memory ? 
I can never look upon Emily, dear as she is, as 
equal to her little sister, my sinless angel-child. 
Sophie was too good and pure for earth. Her 
little face has become idealized—glorified, I 
might say—to me, so that no mere earthly 
beauty can be compared with it.” 

**It is not wonderful,”” Aunt Sophie replied ; 
‘*there are many such cherubs before the throne 
of our Father, whose pure influence on those 
few hearts which loved them here is scarcely 
less powerful than that of those who, after 
years of noble, successful endeavor to do right, 
are called away. It even seems that, in your 
home, little Sophie accomplished that which 
Emily's pure life had failed to do.’’ 








‘* Indeed, Sophie, Emily’s Christian influence 
was most powerful, though I, mad woman that 
I was, shut my heart against it. From her 
teachings proceeded the noble character of our 
Rose, which I may scarcely hope to emulate. 
To her, too, I believe that I, ina great measure, 
owe the fact that my husband did not learn to 
hate me, in those bitter years. When I drove 
him almost distracted, he found peace and rest 
in thinking of her; and, because they were her 
children, he had faith in the characters of those 
I was constantly complaining against. I am 
sure that, well as I now love him, if he were to 
regard our little Emily with the same eyes I 
once looked through upon his children, I should 
learn to hate him. That he did not so hate me 
was owing to his own better character and the 
influence of Emily. I am better now, but far 
from the height where I might have stood, had 
I entered the upward path earlier. Outward 
influences favor me, for I am surrounded by 
those who are better than myself. Truly, the 
discipline which my soul has met has been that 
of a loving Father. Had He taken all those 
blessings which I did not value from me, and 
left me again to my weary loneliness, I could 
not rightfully have complained; but He, in 
His infinite wisdom, saw a kinder way, and I 
hope I may be ever grateful.” 

‘* Ay, Lottie, His discipline is ever that of a 
loving Father. If mankind could realize His 
character as it is, the millennium would already 
have dawned. We look upon life superficially, 
and we see not how He is enabling each earnest 
soul to draw nearer unto Himself; neither can 
we know the exceeding rewards which each 
virtuous heart is experiencing, though it may 
seem to be afflicted, beyond its fellows. None, 
save the pure in heart, can see God, in his 
infinite perfection, holiness, and love.”’ 





Loox Upwarp.—Hope on, frail mortal! What 
though thy path be rugged and strewn with 
thorns? Thou hast only to persevere, and thy 
reward awaits thee. Many days and nights, 
perhaps years, hast thou struggled with adver- 
sity. What though thou art poor, despised by 
those, it may be, who are thy inferiors in all 
save wealth? What matters it, that thy short 
life is exposed to the rude blasts of adverse 
fortune, if at last thou art crowned with im- 
mortality, which those who rudely push thee 
from them think not of. Hope on, then, in 
thy poverty; aspire to be great by being truly 
good. 




















HOW TO ECONOMIZE AND CONDUCT A HOME. 


Havine before suggested what is or should 
be the position of a wife, let us next consider 
her province of a housewife. The honeymoon 
is over. The sea-side has been bidden adieu ; 
the wife enters the new home, of which she is 
the chatelaine—the mistress. She has received 
her visits of ceremonious gratulation, and is 
left, at length, to look around her dominion 
and frame the laws by which she intends to 
govern. 

What is her first duty? 

To ascertain her husband’s income, its re- 
sources, its limits, the amount beyond which 
she cannot pass without entailing ruin upon 
him and misery on herself. She must satisfy 
herself upon this head accurately, that by no 
unwise expenditure she may be induced to ex- 
ceed the sum he can afford for domestic pur- 
poses ; for by a wise direction, she may be 
enabled to make the means she can apply 
produce comforts, and the semblance, if not 
the realities of luxuries; but by a careless or 
ignorant extravagance, the inconveniences, as 
well as the wretchedness of embarrassed circum- 
stances, must inevitably be the portion of both. 

Having done this, knowing the sum she may 
claim exclusively for household purposes, with- 
out endangering the future, the young wife will 
then proceed to apply those lessons in domestic 
economy, which she may have received in the 
earlier portion of her life, fitting her for the 
duties of the station she now fills. 

But, alas! she has had no direction—no 
counsel—no lessons in household economy ; 
she is at a loss what to do, save that she has a 
cook and housemaid ; the first knows very well 
how to send up the meals, the other to keep 
the house clean, make the beds, and wait at 
table—else why are they there? Very true; 
but it is no less essential that the mistress of 
the household should be also acquainted with 
their duties, that she may be enabled to know 
whether they properly perform them, and that 
they are not the vehicles of wasteful careless- 
ness. It will not be here out of place to give a 
few directions upon the management of ser- 
vants. 

It is a certain fact that servants are like 
soldiers in a field of battle: upon them depend 
the success of well-ordered arrangements. It is 
useless to expect regularity or good manage- 





ment, if the orders are not properly executed, 
and, therefore, it becomes important to exercise 
the utmost care in taking any person into the 
family as a domestic. The character should 
undergo a strict investigation, and none but 
those who bear a certificate of industry, cleanli- 
ness, capability of fulfilling their situation, and 
early rising—the last indispensable—should be 
retained. 

The servants having been chosen, and well 
chosen, rather for their knowledge in the strict 
and economical performance of their duties—it 
will be understood that these remarks apply to 
one servant as to five, or ten, or more—the next 
thing will be to see that the kitchen is properly 
provided : while there should be enough, there 
should not be more than enough. Where two 
or three articles may be used for the same pur- 
pose, it is almost a temptation for carelessness 
and laziness in their employment, fostering dirt 
and breakage ; therefore have sufficient, and no 
more. 

It may be expected that one week will occa- 
sionally exceed the expenditure of the preced- 
ing, as one day will that of another; but when- 
ever this occurs, the following week must make 
it good, the balance must be restored, or there 
will be no possibility of preserving the limit at 
the close of the year. It must be a matter of 
understanding between the husband and wife, 
that while he appropriates a sum of money for 
household expenditure which he does not desire 
to be exceeded, a sum which will not admit of 
prodigality, but will insure comfort and rescue 
his table from an appearance of meanness, he 
must not burden it unfairly—he must not in- 
vite friends and companions, and expect them 
to be as well treated as himself, and yet pre- 
sume that it is all to come out of the house- 
keeping money. It cannot be done; he must, 
therefore, if he cannot do without company, so 
increase the income, allotted by him to the 
management of the household, as shall enable 
his lady to meet his views, and leave her fru- 
gality unembarrassed. 

The amount once in the possession of the 
young housewife, whether it be $10, $15, or $25 
weekly, or $60 or $100 monthly, let her take 
every care of it, and devote it only to the pur- 
pose for which it is given; let no inducement 
cause her to appropriate it to any other use, 
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neither for private wants of her own, nor the 
pecuniary embarrassments of others. If she 
can create a convertible balance, all well and 
good, but she must not, on any account, break 
into sums which must be held sacred for espe- 
cial purposes. It is, perhaps, the best plan to 
have, with the grocer, the baker, the butcher, 
the fishmonger, and poulterer, butter and 
cheesemonger, weekly bills, to be paid every 
Monday morning, without fail; for all other 
articles ready money should be paid ; it enables 
goods to be of the best kind, at reasonable rates ; 
it gives satisfaction, it commands attention, and 
secures independence in dealing. 

We have now fairly commenced with you, 
gentle young housekeeper. We have advised 
you upon your income, in your choice of a ser- 
vant, your kitchen furniture, and your expen- 
ditures, and now we shall proceed with you in 
the economy and the etiquette of your house- 
hold. 

You will know how you can afford to live by 
the amount of your income; you will know 
that your husband cannot expect to live beyond 
the amount which he has allowed you to keep 
his house with ; but it must be your ambition 
to know how to make the best appearance ; with 
small means to appear—without improper as- 
sumption—richer than you are or at least quite 
as rich as you are, and this may be done 
by means very simple in themselves, but yet 
very telling in appearance—two or three extra 
side dishes upon the table, a good dinner, de- 
liciously white table linen, brightly-polished 
glass, and well-made knives and forks, with a 
neat little sideboard, upon which everything 
necessary may be seen, create an appearance 
of a superior income, if well managed; and 
while it is only proper that this style should be 
preserved, yet its advantages make it incum- 
bent for it not to be overlooked ; even at a téte- 
a-téte dipner with your husband, there is an air 
of clean comfort about it, while your own good 
looks, kind words, and tender smiles make him 
feel that he cannot by friendship or purchase 
obtain the felicity elsewhere he meets with at 
home. 

It will be as well to observe, that the greatest 
regularity and punctuality should be preserved ; 
at the hour named, dinner should be upon the 
table. You will make your arrangements with 
your cook to that effect, and she must so lay 
out her time that, at the hour appointed, she 
should serve upthe meal. There is something 
very agreeable in having the dinner on the 
table the moment it is expected; the union 
between good temper and a good dinner amounts 











to a proverb; the marring or the pleasure of an 
evening may frequently be traced to as simple 
a cause as this. 

The direction of the table is especially the 
province of the lady, for it involves not only 
her judgment in expenditure, a respectability 
of appearance, but the comfort of her husband 
and those who may have a seat at her table. 

The mode in which the table is spread must 
necessarily be a matter of taste, but there are 
certain rules which cannot be overlooked. It 
is not the quantity which can be placed within 
a given space, for profusion should be avoided, 
but it is the choice of the dishes, their arrange- 
ment, dressing, and the pleasing look of the 
whole which gives to the table and her who 
presides, a respectability which stamps her 
position. 

Should you, in presiding over the table, be 
called upon to carve, as you possibly will be, 
be provided with a carving-knife, light, of mid- 
dling size, and fine edge. Strength is not re- 
quired in its use, but a knowledge of your joint, 
and where to cut with ease, address, and satis- 
faction to those to be helped. 

Thus, before a joint leaves the butcher, he 
should have strict orders to ‘‘ joint it’’ effect- 
ually and well; this will enable you in carving 
neck, breast, or loin, to do so neatly. The 
more fleshy joints, as fillet of veal, leg, or sad- 
dle of mutton, and beef, you should help in 
thin slices, neatly and smoothly cut. In the 
mutton and beef joints, let the knife pass down 
to the bone. Do not let your dish be too far 
from you, it makes your task more difficult, and 
appears awkward. Help the best portions as 
fairly as youcan. In helping fish, do not break 
the flakes, which in cod and fresh salmon are 
large, and contribute much to the fineness of 
their appearance. A fish-knife should be used, 
as it is blunt and divides it in a better fashion. 

In carving wild fowl, duck, goose, or turkey 
for a party, if you cut the slices down from 
pinion to pinion without malling, there will be 
more prime pieces. 

In directing and arranging the meals, the 
economy of time, a very important considera- 
tion, is involved. An early breakfast is espe- 
cially necessary, for that being over and cleared 
away, time, always valuable in the morning, is 
obtained to design and perfect the day’s arrange- 
ments. 

All orders should be given as early as possible , 
time is allowed to execute them, and with plenty 
of this valuable commodity at command, they 
are performed with ease, while little or no ex- 
cuse is afforded for not doing them well. 
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CHAPTER V. 


SHE AGITATES THE QUESTION OF THE WEDDING 
TROUSSEAU. 


Rain! rain! rain! Do see how it drips down 
before the window, so a person can hardly tell 
who is who, that goes by! though there’s not 
many people out this morning. I don’t believe 
I shall have a customer to-day. If Mr. Wiggleby 
gets along, itll be more than I expect ; though 
I do think he is the devotedest of all the suitors 
I ever had. He’s been perfectly intermittent 
in his attentions ever since I was the means, 
under Providence, of saving his life, and that’s 
two weeks yesterday. I don’t think the most 
envious creature in Pennyville, even Sally 
Myers herself, can say now that I’m counting 
my chickens before they’re hatched. If such 
civilities as Mr. Wiggleby has extended to me 
ain’t paramount to a declaration, then I never 
received one. Six serenades, two buggy-rides 
—besides the one I lost on account of mislaying 
my teeth—eight calls in the daytime and twelve 
in the evening, walking home by my side from 
church, in the presence of the whole congrega- 
tion—why, any jury in the land, that had a 
spark of sentiment in its breast for the femi- 
nine sex, who had a wife, or a mother, or a 
daughter, or a sister whose heart it did not 
wish wantonly trifled with, would give me 
damages, in case Mr. Wiggleby should back 
ont at this hour. But I’d rather have him 


than five thousand dollars without him; and I 
don’t think he has the least idea of retreating. 
I think he grows more arduous at every inter- 
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He squeezed my hand so respectfully, 


view. 
when he lifted me out of the buggy yesterday. 
I looked into his eyes to see if he meant any- 


thing, and he gave me sucha glance! I declare 
I could hardly walk to the door without his 
assistance. What expressive eyes he’s got, as 
black as this piece of crape and as bright as 
spangles, and such 4& pellucid smile in them. 
What convinces me more than anything else 
of the sincerity of his attentions is the frank- 
ness with which he has told me all about him- 
self. It seems he came to Pennyville to do 
some law business for his father, who owns 
property out here about six miles—he showed 
it to me the last time we druv out together, 
and ’twas there he was going that time when 
Smith’s baulky horse throwed him out, and he 
was borne into my shop, and recovered through 
my exertions—and he didn’t expect to be re- 
tained more’n three or four days when he came 
here, but business, you know, is so prognosti- 
cating. He’s been unavoidably delayed, he 
assures me, by occurrences which he didn’t 
foresee. In short, he’s found attractions in 
Pennyville that he had no idea existed here, 
and he don’t know when he shall be able to 
tear himself away; he told me so himself. 
‘Tear himself away’? was the very words he 
used, and his manner spoke columns. Now, 
Clara Brown, what’s your face so red for? and 
you’re crumpling that lace all up, with your 
carelessness. I never see a girl change as you 
have the last two weeks ; you seem not to know 
whether you’re standing on your head or your 
feet, more ’n half the time, and I’ve had to rip 
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out and do over full three-quarters of your work. 
I’m thankful my trials in the apprentice line 
are pretty much over; for you’d better believe 
I’ll shet up shop the day that I give up the 
name of Slimmens. I expect he ’ll build, may- 
be, on his father’s property, and I’ve imitated 
pretty plain to him that I should have nigh on 
to a thousand dollars to help build and furnish 
the house with. 

I want you girls to take hold and manage 
things a little more—take some of the respon- 
sibility on your own shoulders. If you do well 
and behave yourselves, there ’s no knowing but 
I may be induced to rent you the shop, and let 
you go along for yourselves. ’Tennyrate, I 
want you to take hold now, for I’ve got sewing 
of my own to do; I’ve sewed for other folks 
about long enough. I’m going to scallop the 
collar and cuffs of that night-gown I’m making, 
and put tape-trimming all around the edge; 
then I’ve ruffles to hem for three new night- 
caps, and some bands to stitch, and sew that 
knit lace on, that I did last winter in the even- 
ings; I’ve my green silk to turn the skirt of, 
and, as soon as I can make up my mind what 
it shall be, I’ve another dress to make—a 
party dress, you know—he! he! I can’t de- 
cide which to choose ; whether to have a sweet 
white muslin, low in the neck and tucked to 
the waist, with white satin ribbin run in the 
tucks, and a sash of the same, or to have a 
pearl-colored silk and wear my bunnit. It’s 
such an important moment of one’s destination, 
it requires some reflection to decide upon so 
momentary a question. The bridal toilet is 
always the object of so much excruciating re- 
mark, 

There goes Josh Stebbins out in the rain, 
with his umbrella over his head, and his wife 
following him to the door, to scold him for 
something he ’s forgotten, I make no doubt, or 
to ask him for something new, to make him 
draw down his stingy old face. I can see 
already that she’s going to be very extrava- 
gant. There’s groceries went into that house 
three times within a week, and a paper that 
I know was sugar every time; and they use 
three-quarters of a pound of butter every day 
of their lives, for I asked old Mrs. Grimes, that 
brings it to them, that day she was in here to 
see about having new strings to her black satin 
bunnit. I hope the children are well fed, since 
things must be wasted in such profusion. J 
don’t believe the poor things are happy, and 
I’ve my reasons for it. The other day, I see 
little Jimmy standing out by the gate, looking 
so forlorn, and crying as if his heart was break- 




















ing; and I called him over, and give him a cake 

with caraway-seeds and a lump of sugar, and 
asked him what was the matter with him—if 
he didn’t like his new mother. You ought to 
have seen that child eat that cake! he never 
answered me till he ’d swallowed it all down; 
and then he said he was crying because he lost 
the pretty new ball his mother made for him ; 
but it’s my opinion he was crying from hunger, 
and nothing else, though the poor little fellow 
didn’t realize what was the matter with him. 
I asked him how he liked his new ma, and he 
said he liked her twenty bushels; and | asked 
him if she told him to say that, and that she’d 
shet him up in the closet if he didn’t, when 
people asked him, and he acted as if he was 
afraid to tell me, but stammered, ‘‘ He guessed 
so—he didn’t know; his new ma had shet him 
up inthe closet once when he was very naughty.”’ 
My heart bled for him. I spread him a thick 
slice of bread, but he run off and wouldn’t eat 
it. I’ve no doubt his step-mother has forbid 
him to stay anywhere long enough for the neigh- 
bors to find out how things is going. If she 
keeps anything that Alvira Slimmens doesn’t 
worm out, either one way or another, she ’ll be 
the first inhabitant of Pennyville that’s been 
deep enough to do it. Oh my! wouldn’t I like 
to catch the first glance of Josh Stebbins’s face, 
when he hears the news ! 

Rain! rain! rain! rain! just a purpose to 
keep Mr. Wiggleby away, and pervent Miss 
Grant from comin’ to settle for that hat. It’ll 
give my window a good washing, anyhow; and 
it needed it bad enough. Run, Dora, and get 
a towel, and tuck around the sash there where 
it’s beatin’ in. 

Well, for the land sake, if there isn’t Jona- 
than Grimes driving his ox-team in such a day 
as this! He’s worn that old straw hat now 
going on five year. See how the water dripa 
off, and runs down his back, and his long legs 
hanging down into the mud, and that red flan- 
nin shirt on! It’s a mercy I didn’t have him, 
if he is worth three thousand dollars, besides a 
part of the farm when his father dies. Did you 
ever hear how near we came to making a match, 
I and Jonathan? Oh, dear, I shall expire with 
laughing to think of it! It all came of that 
very old straw hat. You see, about those 
days, he used to look pretty spruce ; though 
his legs always was rather long, and seemed to 
be in the way when he was setting down, or 
dancing, or standing still; though they was 
well enough in climbing fences and planting 
punkin-seeds; but he kept fixed up right 
smart, for he was paying attention to Joe 
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Waters; and there was talk of their making a 
match. Most people called Joe very handsome ; 
though J never could see much beauty about 
her, except her bright eyes, and her cheeks as 
red. as pinys. In my opinion, she was right- 
down bold-looking with that dimple in her 
chin, and laughing whenever she got a chance. 
One day, he come in my shop, and he had that 
hat in his hand, which he had jest give two 
bushels of wheat for; and he wanted me to 
put a green silk lining in, and a good broad 
green ribbon aroundit. So I asked him to 
take a seat while I was doing the job; and he 
made himself very agreeable; and finally I 
laughed, and said, said I, ‘‘I suppose you ’ll 
have another person besides Miss Slimmens to 
put the next lining in this hat for ye, if report 
says true, Mr. Grimes.’’? And he blushed like 
a beet, and hemmed, and said ‘the didn’t 
know; he guessed not.”? And just that 
minute, as luck would have it, Josephine 
Waters appeared at the open door with a bun- 
nit in her hand, which she had brought for me 
to trim with white. She looked kind of curi- 
ous at us to see Jonathan blushing and me 
laughing; andsays I: ‘Oh, it’s nothing, Joe! 
only I was accusing Mr. Grimes of being en- 
gaged to a certain somebody, and he was 
denying of it, as if everybody didn’t know with- 
out being told. But la! he needn’t have got 
so mad about it, seeing he’s going to have the 
best-looking girl about Pennyville. It’s no 
insult to couple that name with his’n, I 
reckon.’’ 

‘*T didn’t know I got mad,”’ said he; for he 
was a kind of bashful chap, and hadn’t spunk 
enough to carry anything out. 

‘““Well, maybe you didn’t,” said I; and 
then, to turn the subject, I asked him if he 
had heard of the rise of property in Pennyville 
since the railroad was talked of. ‘‘ Why,” 
said I, ‘‘four year ago I paid fifty dollars for 
this lot, and a hundred and fifty for the shop ; 
and now I wouldn’t take six hundred for ’em. 
I’ve a notion to draw my money from the bank, 
and spec’ late in real estate.” 

“If you do, you’ll make a pretty fortinate 
match for some man,” said he, as he took his 
hat, and waited for Joe to do her errand. I see 
she begun to look grave, and her eyes flashed 
a little, for Joe was as poor as Job’s turkey; 
and his folks had twitted her of it once or 
twice: but she told me what she wanted done 
+o the bunnit, and then told me, very polite, 
that her mother was to have a quilting-bee to- 
morrow, and had told her to be sure and ask 


me. Then I laughed again, and said ‘‘I’d be 








happy to attend, if I’d any way of getting 
there ; but, as it was, I didn’t see how I could, 
unless Mr. Grimes would volunteer to bring me 
in his father’s new buggy ;’’ and of course he 
couldn’t get out of it, and said: ‘‘ With the 
greatest willingness.’’ And the two went away, 
looking daggers towards one another, with me 
a laughing in my sleeve. I wanted to plague 
’em, because I knew I was asked to the bee 
because I was the fastest quilter in Pennyville ; 
and I’d heard of Joe saying that I painted; 
and I knew she stuck herself up on the 
strength of her good looks. 

The next day, I was rigged out in my best, 
and the new buggy come to the door in grand 
style; and I was in such a good humor that I 
got Jonathan to speaking out quite free, a 
thing even Joe couldn’t do; and we was chat- 
ting away as merry as blackbirds when we 
drove up to Widow Waters. Joe came out to 
the gate to show me in; and I spoke out just 
as she got within hearing, and says I, ‘‘ No, 
indeed, it’s too late now to break with her,’’ 
just as if I didn’t intend she should hear. Jona- 
than kind of looked confused, but wasn’t quick 
enough to take, and let the matter slip. Joe 
got as white as a sheet, but smiled, and made 
herself agreeable to me; while Mr. Grimes 
drove off to stay away till tea-time. We quilted 
all the afternoon; and I saw she felt bad, and 
couldn’t hardly make herself sociable with the 
visitors ; while I was talking and joking all the 
time. During the evening, I stuck to her beau 
like a burr to a woollen stocking, and flattered 
him up so that his face shone like a punkin’s ; 
and, when we went off together after that dash- 
ing horse in that new rockaway by moonlight, 
I knew that Joe was just ready to burst out a 
crying; but he didn’t, for she bid him good- 
night so gay, and laughed so loud, that the 
fool thought she was all right. It takes mena 
great while to learn how a woman will 

** Let congealment, like a worm in the mud, 
Prey on her damaged cheek.”’ 

What happened after that, I don’t know, 
except that they kept up a coolness ; and folks 
said the match was broken off. Jonathan be- 
gan to call in at the shop occasionally ; and I 
expect, if I’d a had him, he’d have married 
me. But his legs were too long; and he 
hadn’t none of that romantic air which Mr. 
Wiggleby possesses in such an imminent de- 
gree. So one day, about six months after, 
when he came in to get a new ribbon, and said 
that he and Joe had made up, and was going 
to be married in two weeks, I told him ‘I 
thought they was a very good match, though 
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the girl was poor, and her mother would likely 
be a dependence on him; and, seeing her heart 
was so set on him, I was glad J hadn’t give him 
any more encouragement.”” I sent my most 
formidable compliments to the bride that was 
to be; and we’ve been on speaking terms ever 
since ; though I don’t think Mrs. Grimes has 
any love to spare. 

They’ve got two young ones now; and I dare 
say she finds a farmer’s wife has more work ’an 
play; while I, thank goodness, am still an 
independent candidate. There ain’t a rag of 
her wedding finery left; while Alvira Slim- 
mens is just indulging in the contemplation of 
what will become her best. Which do you 
think, girls—white muslin or pearl-colored silk? 
Dear me! what a delectable delight it is to the 
feminine sex to be engaged in deciding upon 
their bridal tournure! White muslin and a 
veil, or pearl-colored silk and a bonnet? What 
a diploma to be in! Come, girls, say which 
you think will become my style best. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE WINDOW IS CURTAINED (FIGURAIVELY) WITH 
CRAPE. 

Ten o’clock in the morning, and those girls 
not here yet! This is the last time I let that 
Clara go home with Dora to sleep. I wouldn’t 
have let ’em gone last night, but I expected 
Mr. Wiggleby was waiting for a chance to ask 
me to name the day; and if he’d wanted to 
stay and set up late, I didn’t want them a-peek- 
ing through the keyhole. My plan was a com- 
plete failure, for he nevercome nearme. Here 
I sot, fixed up to kill, till after ten o’clock, my 
heart vacillating wildly at every sound, and 
never a knock from nobody but them pestering 
Peterses, wanting to know if I had any pepper- 
mint, for the baby had the colic, as if J might 
be expected to keep baby-fixin’s on hand! 
They ’ll be coming over to borrow ‘‘Mother’s 
Relief,’’ next; and now I feel as cross as a bear. 
I’m tormented to know what kept him away; I 
never did feel so uneasy before, in all my expe- 
rience. I shouldn’t like to let anybody but him 
know how I have set my affections on that man. 
I’ve wanted to marry bad enough, though 
I’ve made a pint of pretending not to; but 
I haven’t been really in love before, for years 
and years. The very squeak of his patent- 
leather boots, as he comes along the sidewalk, 
sets the blood a-flying into my face, and when 
he gets to the door, and smiles, and bows, and 
says, ‘‘ Good morning, Miss Slimmens!” in that 











irreparable way of his, my sensations are in- 
expressible ; actually, I haven’t the strength, 
sometimes, to offer him a chair. He’s my 
beau-ideal of a beautiful man. If he wasn’t 
worth a cent, but was some nameless adven- 
turer, or belonged to a band of fierce bandanas, 
or was a political exile with a price set on his 
head, or an unfortunate patriarch obliged to 
flee from his ancestral halls, it wouldn’t make 
a bit of difference; there’s something in the 
quirl of his moustache and the bituminous 
depths of his dark eyes that the soul of a 
romantic being of the softer sex cannot resist. 
I’d rather be his wife, and carry on the milli- 
nary business forever, than any of these Penny- 
ville chaps, and roll in luxury, and never be 
obliged to set a stitch nor look at a fashion- 
plate. 

Oh-h my! what a sigh that was ! it come right 
up out of the pit of my stomach. I should so 
like to know what kept him away last night. 
I laid awake two hours, by the clock, thinking 
how I wished I wasn’t more ’n twenty or twenty- 
two, and had my own teeth and hair back again, 
and was a Mexican heiress, riding on a steed 
through a mountain pass, with only one ser- 
vant for a protector, and a band of bandanas 
should rush out of a cave and seize me, and 
I’d struggle and pretend to want to get away, 
but should be overpowered, and my servant 
tied to a tree, and I shouldn’t be able to help 
myself, but should be carried off in their arms 
into the interior of the cave, and should open 
my eyes, after fainting away in a graceful posi- 
tion, to find myself in a splendid chamber full 
of silver, and gold, and jewels, robbed from 
travellers, and find the chief of the bandanas 
kneeling before me, insuring me that if I would 
accept his heart and hand and marry him, I 
should come to no harm, and, when I lifted my 
eyes to his face, behold it was Mr. Wiggleby, 
and I was impelled to wed him, whether or no! 

I declare it makes me sick, to get up this 
morning and find this same old shop, and these 
same old bunnits, and my old sign a-swinging 
out there in the wind, after such a beautiful 
revelry. The millinary business was never in- 
tended for my destination, I’m convinced of 
that. If Mr. Wiggleby should come in here 
this hour and ask me to elope with him, I’d 
pack up my duds, draw my money from the 
bank, and do it. I do wish he’d come to 
terms, if he’s a-going to. I feel that I’ve no 
time to spare, and i’m mighty uneasy about 
losing him; there isn’t a girl in the village but 
would jump at the chance of becoming Mrs. 
Wiggleby. I’ve told him, point-blank, that I 
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was worth three times what I am, for I knew it 
would be the only way to keep him, when there 
was plenty of ‘‘sweet seventeens”’ a-sighing for 
him. But I wish he’d come toterms! If there’s 
anybody in the world that has had reason to 
realize that a “‘bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush,” it’s me; and I wish Mr. Wiggleby 
was safe in my hand. I feel an unaccountable 
sinking of the spirits this morning. 

Them girls aren’t in sight yet. They won’t 
find me in the best of humor; they ’ll have to 
have a better excuse than there’s any danger 
of, if they escape my wrath this time. Half 
past ten of a Monday, and they not here to 
begin work! Such conduct is unprecedental ! 
The nearer they come to being of age, the 
more liberties they take. If I ever need their 
There’s them eight Leg- 
horns and three Dunstables to be hung in the 
bleach-barrel, and that bunnit I didn’t get done 
Saturday, on account of going out a-riding with 
Mr. Wiggleby, to be sent home, and them chil- 
dren’s flats to be lined and trimmed to-day, and 
I wanted to set down peaceably to my own sew- 
ing. The tape-work isn’t sewed on to that night- 
gown yet, and there ’s no telling how soon it ’ll 
be required. If he would happen along to 
apologize for not coming to keep Sunday night, 
I shouldn’t mind their tardiness so much; but 
I’ve looked up and down till 
my eyes ache, and that’s all the good it’s done. 

I think that girl Clara has got altogether more 
vanity and pride than’s good for her. What 
does she do but buy one of my prettiest white 
bunnits—a velvet one, with a plume—Saturday 
night, and pay for it out of her own purse. I 
didn’t know she had saved up so much. She’s 
set her cap for somebody, or she wouldn’t have 
been guilty of such extravagance. I told her 
plainly I didn’t think a velvet bunnit would be 
very suitable to her condition, and she said if 
she earned it and could pay for it, she didn’t 
know who had a right to interfere; and then 
she tried it on and looked in the glass, and 
asked Dora if it wasn’t sweet. I knew she 
was thinking all the time that a pretty bunnit 
made a certain pretty face look handsomer 
still; and when somebody knocked and Mr. 
Wiggleby walked in, I could have scratched 
her eyes out, she turned to him so saucy, with 
her cheeks all in a glow, and asked him how 
he liked her selection. She did look outrage- 
ously handsome just then; and I was on nettles 
till I’d thought of a way of taking her down, 
by asking her how many weeks’ wages, at 
seventy-five cents a week, it would take for a 
vain girl to buy a nine-dollar bunnit, and that 


services, it’s now. 


he isn’t coming. 





I thought it would be very correspondent with 
a certain colored merino shawl. 

’Leven o’clock! Well, this beats all! I’l 
put on my bunnit and go after them stay-aways 
in less than five minutes; and I[’ll tell Dora’s 
mother if she doesn’t keep ’em in better order, 
she needn’t expect J’// do any more for ’em. 
That’s Dora now—no, it isn’t—yes, it is; 
Dora Adams coming along alone, as slow as if 
she was marching to a funeral, and not a sign 
to be seen of Clara. I wonder what’s that 
she’s got in her hand, wrapped up in paper; 
and how she dares to take her time in this 
manner. 

So, Miss, you’ve got along, have you? Of 
course, you’ve an excellent excuse, something 
entirely satisfactory, for staying away till this 
hour, and putting the work back of a Monday 
morning. Where’s Clara? Sick, I suppose, 
with cutting-up of a Sabbath evening. What’s 
that? You needn’t stammer so, Dora Adams! 
You ain’t stammering? Well, speak out, then. 
Waar? ‘Clara was married to Mr. Wiggleby 
at nine o’clock this morning, and hopes you’ ll for- 
give her for not finishing out her time, as her hus- 
band is willing to make it all right if there’s any 
damages, and she sends her card and a piece of 
the wedding-cake, with their compliments!’ No, 
I never will forgive her—you know I never 
will, Dora Adams! Throw that wedding-cake 
out in the street—throw it out, I say !—and that 
card. I’ll sue ’em both for damages! I’ll 
sue her for her time, and him for a breach of 
promise. I’ll break ’em up and ruin ’em, that 
I will! the deceitful, ungrateful, sly, tricky— 
hard-hearted—mendacious — outrageous—crea- 
tures ! 
swooning-00-oon-ooning ! 

Yes, I’m better now! 


Hand me the camphire, quick! I’m 
The cam-phire ! 

Stand off! don’t go 
to fussing over me with your pretence of being 
sorry! You’ve aided and abetted in this 
wicked conspiracy! I see it all now! No 
wonder I was overcome at the ingratitude of 
that serpent that I’ve nourished in my bosom, 
as it were, for the last three years! treated her 
as if she was my own sister, learnt her how to 
trim and do up bunnits in the best style, fitted 
her out to get her own living, and now she’s 
rewarded my care and trouble by going off and 
getting married without so much as even ask 
ing my advice, and she with no mother tc 
advise her, the bold, indelicate thing! to a 
perfect stranger, too. Flown from the protect- 
ing influences of my shop into the arms of a 
man! gone off with one of the male sex that 
she hasn’t known over six weeks! 
she know but what he’s got two or three wives 


How does 
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already—but that he’s a Brigham Young in 
disguise? I hope he is. I hope and trust she’ll 
get come up with for her undecent behavior. 

‘* You don’t know as it’s anything so unpar- 
donable for a girl to get married, especially a 
poor girl, when she has a good chance”? No 
doubt you’d like to try the experiment your- 
self. How do yon, or she, or anybody know 
that Mr. Wiggleby is a good chance? How do 
you know but what he’s a runaway forger—I 
see one advertised not a month ago—or a gam- 
bler, or a contraband malefactor ? 

‘Your mother wrote and ascertained all 
about him—that he was a most excellent young 
man’’? Pretty business for a mother to be in! 
get up matches for other people! If she’s 
upheld Clara Browne in this step to deceive 
and defraud me, do you go home to her, and 
tell her I’ve seen enough of you. Never do 
you darken my doors again, Dora Adams! I’ve 
had enough of prentice-girls bringing disgrace 
on my shop. There! you needn’t flash up in 
that style! Isn’t it a disgrace to have a young 
girl running off, and eloping with a stranger 
from the roof that sheltered her and the shop 
that learned her to bleach and trim, and the 
woman that took her in when she was a parent- 
less orphan, with neither father nor mother? 
What’s that? ‘I did take her in more ways 
than one’! Clear out, I say! go home to your 
mother, and run away with the first counter- 
fitter that comes along. I thank Heaven I’ve 
kept out of such scrapes, if I have had my own 
way to make in the world! Go along with 
you! you needn’t stop to look for your thim- 
ble. I’ll send it home on a dray to your lady- 
ship—hire a horse and cart a purpose. Go 
along, I say, and take in washing for a living, 
as your mother had to, before you came to me 
to eat and drink at my expense, and learn the 
trade of the best milliner in Pennyville. Not 
a word ! I won’t listen ! 

She’s gone, and I’m ‘‘alone with my grief.’’ 
Oh, Alvira, Alvira Slimmens! you built your 
house upon a sandy foundation, and now it’s 
tumbled down, and buried your heart in its 
ruins. Didn’t I say a bird in the hand was 
worth two in the bush ? as I’ve proved to my 
own satisfaction long ago. I’ll never forgive 
them! I’ll ruin them, if it’s in my power! 
I’ll sue him for five thousand dollars, and bring 
his own wife in to prove his perjury. His wife! 
Oh, Wiggleby! Wiggleby! I allowed myself to 
lie awake, and dream that that term of endear- 
ment would be applied to me. I can’t be so mad 
at you as I want to be. I ain’t half so mad at 
you as I was at Joshua Stebbins; but I feel 








a good deal worse. I may jest as well give 
up, and be an old maid, and done with it. I’ll 
never put my hair in papers again; and, if I 
didn’t need ’em to eat with, I believe I’d sell 
my teeth. Crying? Yes, the tears is literarily 
washing the paint all into streaks on my cheeks ; 
and I stand here before the glass, and see it, 
and don’t care a straw. I never felt so com- 
pletely used up before. I’m worse off than 
the old woman that was “cutting and contriv- 
ing all day to get a nightcap out of a sheet.’’ 
I’ve been cutting and contriving for twenty odd 
years to get a husband, and I hain’t got one 
yet; and the material is all used up; and this 
last is the unkindest cut of all. 
“Oh, ever thus, from childhood's hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ! 
I never loved a tree or flower, 
But "twas the first to fade away; 
I never nursed a nice young man 
That from a runaway buggy fell, 
Binding his wounds as woman can, 
But left, as soon as he got well.” 

I’ll shet and lock the door! There sha’n’t a 
customer get in this day! I’Il lock the door, 
and put down the curtain before the window, 
and take off my back-braid, and take out my 
teeth, and unlace my corset, and hang up my 
hoop, and go in my bedroom, and have a good, 
comfortable cry! 

(To be continued.) 





A Smuinz.—Who can tell the value of a smile ? 
It costs the giver nothing, but is beyond price 
to the erring and relenting, the lost and for- 
saken. Itdisarms malice, turns hatred to love, 
revenge to kindness, and paves the darkest 
paths with gems of sunlight. A smile on the 
brow betrays a kind heart, a pleasant friend, an 
affectionate brother, a dutiful son, a happy 
husband. It adds a charm to beauty, it deco- 
rates the face of the deformed, and makes a 
woman resemble an angel. 

—OLp age, when it has been attained in the 
paths of wisdom and virtue, claims universal 
honor and respect; since the old in goodness 
and piety are marked by having stood the great 
trial of human life—years assailed by tempta- 
tion, yet passed in virtue. The young may 
promise fairly and hope fairly, but the old are 
sanctified by practice ; and none but the igno- 
rant or the vicious can despise that time of life 
which God himself has marked with peculiar 
favor; since honored age is often declared by 
his holy prophets to be the temporal reward of 
the pious and the just. The wise will ever 
reverence age, the fool alone will despise it. 














CHARADES IN ACTION 


ACT I 

COM- (Come.) 
Dramatis Persone. 

CarEFuL HovsEKEEPER. CHARWOMAN. 

Tue Car. 
Scens— The storeroom in the house of Careful 
Housekeeper. Against the wall a chiffonier as 
a larder. 


Enter CHARWoMAN with a large basket. Tue 
Cat follows after her, mewing, and rubbing 
against her gown. She looks around to be cer- 
tain that no one is watching her. Then opening 
the door of chiffonier larder, she fills her basket. 
Laughing and pointing to The Cat, who has 
curled itself up and gone to sleep, exit on tip- 
toe. 

Enter CAREFUL HovsEKEEPER, who also goes 
to the cupboard. She starts back with horror 
on looking into it. She takes out an empty 
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dish, and stamps her foot with passion. Then 
running to the bell, she rings it violently. 
Enter Charwoman in a great hurry. Careful 
Housekeeper shows her the empty dish, and 
invites her to look into the cupboard. The 
woman falls back in feigned surprise. She 
opens her eyes, and shakes her head in wonder 
at the shameful theft. Housekeeper asks her, 
by pointing first at her, and then at the chiffo- 
nier, whether she has been to the larder. Char- 
woman violently denies it, indignantly repelling 
the thought. Her eye then rests on the sleep- 
ing Cat. She starts, and points to it. The 
Lady is enraged with the animal, and, running 
from the room, fetches a cane. Hiding it be- 
hind her back, she advances coaxingly to the 
Puss, stooping and holding out one hand as if 
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saying ‘‘Come! come!”’ But the Cat keeps a 
long way off. They go round the room several 





times, the Charwoman trying to get the creature 
closer to her Mistress, but without success. 

At length, finding it will not come to her, she 
runs to it and gives ita blow. She then takes 
a piece of bread to entice it to come to her; but 
it will not trust her. At last, tired out, she 
runs after it. The Cat gets frightened, and flies 
wildly about the room, spitting and screaming. 

Housekeeper and Charwoman, in their alarm, 
make for the door and run off, closely pursued 
by wild Cat. 
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ACT II. 
-FIT. 
Dramatis Persone. 


Rasn Moruer-in-Law. Mean Hvuspanp. 
Poor WIFE. 


ScenE—Dining-room in town mansion of Mean 
Husband. The apartment is splendidly fur- 
nished. 

Enter Poor Wire and Rasn Morner-in-Law, 
in earnest conversation. Poor Wife carries a 
large music-book labelled ‘‘ HovseKrEpine Ex- 
pensEs.’’ She places it on the table with a 
sigh, and, pointing to it, weeps. Mother-in- 
Law consoles her; and taking up the book, 
looks into it. She falls back in amazement on 
seeing the amount of the week’s expenses. 
Poor Wife intimates that she is very unhappy, 
and that she knows that somebody in the pass- 
age will frown and stamp when he sees the 
book. Rash Mother-in-Law entreats Poor Wife 
to fly, and leave her tosee her Mean Huspanp. 

Exit Poor Wife, weeping, and supported by 
Mother-in-Law. 

Enter Mean Husband, who immediately ad- 
vances to the table, and opening the house- 
keeping book, reads intently, stamping and 
thumping the table all the time. Suddenly 
jumping up from his chair, he presses his fore- 
head, and throwing the book to the other side 
of the room, rings the bell furiously for his 
Poor Wife. 

Enter Rash Mother-in-Law boldly, with her 
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eyes fixed intently on Mean Husband. He 
points to the book, and still continues ringing. 


rN 





Mother-in-Law, by pointing to the ceiling, and 
putting on an expression of acute suffering, tells 
him that his Wife is up stairs and very ill. 
Husband shakes his head, and, stamping, in- 
sists on her coming down. Mother-in-Law, 
with a severe look, consents, and exit in search 
of her daughter. 

Enter Poor Wife, looking very ill. 
Mean Hus- 


She is 
placed by her mother in a chair. 
band draws from the housekeeping-book a sheet, 
on which is written, ‘‘ Cuanirties, $5,’’ and holds 


it close to his Wife’s face. He strikes the paper 





with his fist, and, frowning, demands to know 
what it Poor Wife is immediately 
overcome by her feelings, and, falling back, 
faints. Mother-in-Law, turning to the Mean 
Husband, shakes her head violently at him, to 
intimate that he is a brute. Husband flings 
the sheet of music away; and, thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, paces the room with 


means. 


agitation. 

The Mother-in-Law follows him, abusing him 
in energetic pantomimic disdain. Mean Hus- 
band, suddenly stopping, points to the door, 
and commands her to depart. 


Exit Rash Mother-in-Law, pointing to the 





ceiling to vow she will never come into tne 
house again. 

Poor Wife comes to again, when Mean Hus- 
band picks up the sheet, and holds the placard 
once more before her, and she again faints 
off. 

Mean Husband is moved by her suffering, 
and wipes her forehead with his pocket-hand- 


kerchief. She at last revives. He is penitent, 
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and tears up the placard. She falls into his 
arms. 

Re-enter Rash Mother-in-Law, smiling. She 
is moved to tears by the affecting spectacle, and 
blesses her children. 








TABLEAU. 


ACT itl. 
COMPIT. 
Dramatis Persone. 


Kinp VIsiTors. 
NUBBE. 


AFFECTIONATE PARENTS. 
Tuer LirrLe CHILDREN. 
Scene—Splendid drawing-room in the mansion of 

Affectionate Parents. 

Enter AFFECTIONATE PARENTS, arm-in-arm, 
and smiling at each other. They sit down on 
the sofa and look fondly in each other’s eyes. 

Enter Kixp Visrrors, who are welcomed by 
Affectionate Parents. The Visitors draw from 
their pockets small parcels of comfits and sticks + 
of sweetmeats, which they give to the Mother, 
intimating as well in action as they can, that 
they are for her Little Children. The Mother 
is delighted, and rings the bell. 

Enter Nurse and Tae Lirrte CHitpRey. 
They all stand in a row on entering, and make 
their bows and courtesies. They are dressed in 
pinafores, and wear long sashes and plenty of 
Kind Visitors are delighted, and clasp 
their hands admiration of the Children’s 
pretty behavior. They becken the little things 
to them, kiss them enthusiastically, and give 
them the small parcels and sticks of sweet- 
meats. The comfits are greedily devoured, the 


, 
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ribbon. 
in 









Affectionate Parents being visibly moved by the 
little ones’ delight. 

Some of the darlings make their faces ina 
sad mess, and keep laying their sticky hands 
on the dresses of Kind Visitors, who appear 
very uneasy, and gently push themaway. The 
Affectionate Mother wipes her Children’s faces, 
and endeavors to get back the comfits. 

Their Little Children are enraged, and com- 
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mence crying and stamping about the room. 
One of them begins to feel unwell, and greatly 
alarms the Father by its wild looks. The child 
is snatched up and carried out by Affectionate 
Parents. The Visitors are surrounded by the 
other darlings, who ask them for more comfits. 
They are very angry at not getting any, and 
throw themselves on the floor, kicking and 
screaming with passion. 

Kind Visitors rise to depart, expressing, in 
their looks, great disgust for the Little Children. 





At the door they are met by the Affectionate 
Parents, and immediately commence kissing 
their hands lovingly to the little ones. As they 
leave the room, they in animated gestures ex- 
press to Affectionate Mother their admiration 
for her children. 

Enter Nurse, who carries off the darlings, still 
kicking. 

Exeunt omnes. 








“CONTENT.” 


BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 


CHAPTER I. 


**T sHatt not be detained long; you will not 
mind, will you ?” said my friend, as she left me 
on the upper terrace, to give some instructions 
to the workmen. 

**Oh, no, I am never weary here, never; you 
know. how I love this view, everything here.”’ 

The name of the place was ‘‘Content.’’ It 
pleased me from the first time I heard it spoken. 
Many thought it odd and old-fashioned, but to 
me it expressed the character of the whole, 
house, grounds, view; the very air breathed 
it. I thought so more than ever that morning, 
as I sat down upon a flat stone stair, and drank 
in the rest and repose my very soul longed for. 
I had left the heat and dust of the city behind 
me only the day before, to pass my midsummer 
holiday with the one friend who had been true 
to me in my greatest adversity. Every season 
she thus welcomed me to her home. In the 
city, I was one of the toiling multitude; at East- 
brook, a loved and honored guest. The burden 
of care haunted me even here, at first; but now, 
I said, I must have peace—I must lay it down 
completely for the time, or I shall never win 
back sufficient strength to bear it on. I asked 
for help to do this, in my morning prayer, and 
rose, for the time tranquil and confiding, to 
enter the happy family circle of my friend, 
without a pang of envy or discontent. My 
children were in the breakfast-room before me 
—Kate perfectly at home among Emma’s little 
people, and Reginald, my timid, sensitive boy, 
shrinking from, yet delighting in the presence 
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of the huge Newfoundland, who submitted 
patiently to the shy caresses of his new play- 
fellows. How much I had to be grateful for; 
the friendship of Emma and her husband, one 
in every way worthy of her, the home they 
made for me and mine, where my children 
were tended and served as their own, and my 
tired hands and weary brain need take no 
thought for the morrow, for a whole blessed 
month of peace and comfort. I appreciated 
the refinements and luxuries by which I was 
here surrounded so entirely. I had learned to 
live without them, it is true, to be very grate- 
ful for the roof that sheltered me, and the long 
bare schoolroom in which my days were chiefly 
passed ; but I enjoyed them all the more when 
they were set before me—the carpets, the hang- 
ings, the carved furniture, the choice prints, 
and delicate costly trifles, that went to make 
up the charm of my friend’s home. The break- 
fast-room was in itself a picture, that morning, 
the children playing about the floor—and, with 
a mother’s vanity, mine seemed the loveliest 
of the group; the curtains, unloosed from the 
silken cords that usually confined them, were 
swaying softly in the cool west wind; the deli- 
cately-laid table, with its cheerful shining of 
silver, and glass, and porcelain, of shapes that 
betrayed Emma’s taste in their choice. I had 
loathed the scanty fare of my own home for 
weeks, not only that it was plain, but because 
I knew it was draining an almost empty purse 
to provide even this. There had been days— 
God forgive me for my lack of faith !—when [ 
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denied myself food and almost grudged the 
bread my children eat, for I knew not where 
the next week’s supply would be found; yet I 
never had been suffered to want, never. My 
very heart revived within me, as I thought all 
this was at an end for a little time. How brief, 
yet how perfect the respite! My happy dar- 
lings! how they chattered and laughed little 
musical peals at their own merry nonsense, 
and all unreproved, even by a sigh or look of 
weariness in their mother’s face, to which they 
ever turned. 

‘* We will leave them all together, to finish 
their romp with Bruce,’’ said Emma, as we rose 
from the table. ‘‘ You will not object to a walk, 
when [ tell you that I am going to your favorite 
‘Content.’ Edward has to be in town early 
this morning, and I am going with a message, 
in his stead.”’ 

Mr. Seaton’s horses were already at the door. 
I watched the husband and wife as they sepa- 
rated for the day—she bustling about in little 
cares for him, recalling an engagement he had 
asked her to remind him of, bringing his hat and 
gloves, and he, charging her to enjoy herself 
and see that I was not suffered to mope in the 
house, kissed her as fondly as lovers, and said 
**Good-by !’’ as reluctantly as if they were to 
be parted for months. I did not envy them, 
even then; I was only grateful that they en- 
joyed the happiness which had been denied 
to me, 

**¢ Content’ is to have a tenant; did I tell 
you?’’ said Emma, coming back to me, and 
giving the children in charge to a quiet, staid- 
looking nurse, who made mine welcome with 
her own little flock. 

**Sold!’? And my voice expressed the feel- 
ing of the moment—regret. It was nothing to 
me but a favorite haunt, for two years past. 
Emma did not visit the family who lived there 
at first, but when they left, it remained with- 
out a purchaser, and some of my happiest 
mornings had been passed on the terrace, alone 
with my own thoughts, while Emma was occu- 
pied with her children or her household cares. 
There was no glimpse of the bay from East- 
brook—my friend’s place was her own inherit- 
ance, and still bore her family name—but, 
crossing the boundary-line only, and passing 
through the avenue of evergreens that time 
had raised to a dense and stately growth, you 
came at once to a view of the broad, smooth 
expanse of the inland sea, that washed the 
pebbly beach at the foot of the lawn spreading 
downward from this deserted dwelling-place. 
I loved its stillness and seclusion; the clouds 








seemed to float more softly across the summer 
sky, the wind to have a more gentle touch, as 
it came hushed and laden with the spicy breath 
of the firs and pines. The vines, once trained 
carefully around the pillars of the old-time 
stone portico, trailed at will, with careless grace 
and prodigal luxuriance. Clumps of elms and 
chestnuts, as old as the house itself—and it 
was no modern, gaudy villa—cast their cool 
shadows over the lawn; and a low dash and 
ripple came up with the tide, to complete the 
harmony of sight and sound. 

‘*You know the purchaser, then, since you 
are overlooking the repairs ?’’ I said, as we left 
the house. 

“Oh, yes; it is Mark, my brother; he will 
be with us very soon. I did not write, as you 
were coming. Will it not be delightful? We 
hope he will stay, and this looks like it, for he 
has commissioned Edward to purchase the place 
and have it in order at once.”’ 

**Then he is married ?’’ I said, in a voice so 
low and still that it belied the tumult of thought 
out of which it spoke. 

‘*Not yet; but we hope he will be soon,”’ 
said Emma, with a bright glance. I did not 
wonder at it. The brother and sister were very 
fond and sincere in their love for each other; 
and they had now been separated for years. 

‘It will be a different place when Mark and 
his bride are here. I shall have nothing to 
wish for then.”’ 

I did not ask any questions about the young 
and happy creature who was so soon to be the 
mistress of this place which had grown so dear 
tome. I did not care to hear more; but, when 
I sat alone, looking over the loveliness with a 
more passionate enjoyment of its beauty, be- 
cause I knew I should so soon cease to haunt 
it, I pictured those who were to see it daily. I 
had never met Mark Eastbrook. My acquaint- 
ance with Emma did not date back so far as 
the year he had left his home for mercantile 
adventure in a foreign land; but I knew his 
heart and his inner life far better, perhaps, 
than the wife who would henceforth share it. 
It was a great pleasure to his sister to talk of 
him ; and I listened first because it pleased her 
to have me; but, when I came to know him 
better, through the long, confidential letters 
that the overland mail never failed to bring 
her, I entered more heartily into her admira- 
tion of his simple, generous nature, and list- 
ened with real interest to the history of his 
plans, his struggles with adverse fortune, and 
his success, when it came tardily with his re- 


ward. He had reached middle life then; and 
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his letters were filled with longings for home, 
and home-love and interests. ‘‘I have been a 
wanderer so long,’ he wrote, ‘‘my heart is 
starved, and clamorous for some one to love. 
For you, my kindest, truest sister, for the 
voices of little children, for their soft, twining 
arms around my neck, for a bright head to 
nestle in my bosom, the longing is what you 
cannot understand in the fulness of your house- 
hold love, from which I have been cut off these 
weary years.”’ 

I could understand it, though, for my heart 
had passed through a black and withering 
famine. God knows I did my duty faithfully 
to the father of my children; but he never loved 
me; he never loved them. I was very young 
when I became his wife. I was still young in 
years, only twenty-five ; though the struggle 
with the world sometimes made me forget that 
youth and hope had ever been mine. It was 
little wonder that the illusions which fancy and 
novelty had wrought quickly faded before un- 
changing coldness and open, cruel neglect, when 
he found that I lacked the fortune for which he 
had sought me. I could bear his treatment to 
myself; but that my children should be denied 
a father’s love and interest stung me to the 
quick, and roused into active hatred what was 
before but passive suffering. My love for them 
grew more intense and passionate, almost fierce, 
in its quick jealousy and ceaseless longing 
watch. This still remained; but I lived to 
subdue into pity what could never be tender- 
ness, the fear and hate I once held towards the 
unjust man whoge name I bore. Stricken with 
paralysis in the full strength of his manhood, it 
was his neglected, suffering wife who became, 
as it were, eyes to the blind and feet to the 
lame. My weary watch ended at last; and I 
was free once more, free to labor for my chil- 
dren, to earn the bread I ate, no longer that of 
hated dependence, free from unjust taunt and 
reproach, free from a living death. My reward 
had been his repentance; but, even when I 
forgave, I could not love; I could only pity 
and pray for him. I had seen the time when 
the mere hope of this freedom would have been 
sufficient happiness to look forward to; but 
three years of battle with necessity had stolen 
my strength and courage. I longed for the 
affection once scorned, for the protection that 
had seemed only irksome bondage. The world 


was a hard master; and, though I strove to 
satisfy myself with a love for my children no 
less intense and absorbing than that of old, I 
knew, if I sank exhausted by the wayside, 
Still, this 


there was no one to lead them on. 








feeling had never shaped itself in day-dreams, 
or even in thought, to the full extent that I 
suffered it to rise up this morning. I thought 
that the winds and the waves had been re- 
buked in my orisons; but the storm raged 
fiercer than ever when I dwelt upon the con- 
trast those few words had called up. I pic- 
tured to myself some young, fair woman who 
was to receive this hoarded love of years— 
as one who finds a diamond, and holds it care- 
lessly, not dreaming of its value—who was to 
come into this home, having never known a 
longing for its shelter, to be cared for, and 
watched over, and shielded; while I stood 
without, shelterless. I rose up, and paced the 
broad stone walk, baring my brow to the fresh- 
ening breeze, and striking my hands out pas- 
sionately, as one who wrestles with an unseen 
foe. My hot, heavy eyes dilated as I drank in 
the soft loveliness of the scene for the last 
time—yes, the last. I could never look on it 
again. I would leave it to her whose name or 
state I knew not; but I exulted in the thought 
that it could never give the keen enjoyment, 
even to its possessor, that I, a stranger and 
solitary, had found there. 

I did not know he was expected so soon, or I 
should have left Eastbrook upon some pretence 
atonce. I wouldnot have exposed my heart to 
the cruel rending it could not fail to have in the 
all-absorbing joy of these long-parted relatives, 
when, in the wide world, none could come to 
me with a nearer salutation than friend. But 
he arrived even before they hoped. I heard 
the roll of carriage-wheels that same evening, 
after Mr. Seaton had returned, and the cry of 
joy with which Emma flew to the entrance. I 
sat still as stone by my window, and listened 
to the bustle of welcome and mutual congratu- 
lation, the unloading of heavy baggage, the 
removal of various packages to a room in the 
same corridor with mine. My children were 
asleep in the adjoining chamber; there was no 
check on the bitterness of the hour. ‘‘I will 
not disturb them,’’ I said to myself. ‘*‘ Emma 
will forget my very existence to-night ; and to- 
morrow I can leave them to an uninterrupted 
enjoyment of their reunion.’’ I did not doubt 
Emma’s affection for me in the least; but I 
knew the presence of even the nearest friend 
would be a restraint, when so many family 
affairs would come up for discussion ; and then 
there was the all-absorbing topic of the engage- 
ment and speedy marriage, which must of 
necessity be uppermost in their thoughts. 
Even if they had chosen to admit me to their 
confidence, I did not wish to hear it. Youth 
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and love lay far behind me; and I did not care 
even to glance back. 

Presently, the passing to and fro from the 
dining-room and the silvery signals of Emma’s 
bell ceased. They lingered around the table 
which we had left but a few moments before 
the traveller’s arrival ; still, I knew that they 
would soon go to the little parlor where the 
family usually gathered when alone, and it 
would then be more difficult for me to escape 
to the summer-house, where I thought to evade 
Emma’s summons, in case she should remember 
and send for me. I must have looked like a 
ghost, with my hair pushed back from my fore- 
head, as was my habit when sitting alone—it 
seemed to relieve the pressure upon my busy 
brain—and a white shawl wrapped around me. 
I stole noiselessly along the hall, lest I should 
be intercepted; but my precautions were un- 
availing. Just as I set foot on the staircase, 
I heard some one say, ‘I could find it blind- 
fold; thank you,’? and Emma’s rejoinder, 
‘* Well, then, I will be in the parlor by the 
time you come down,” as she hurried towards 
the side hall, leading to her storeroom, intent 
on some household care. It was too late to 
draw back. He had seen me, and waited on 
the large, flat stair at the turning, to make 
way. The moonlight from the arched windows 
flooded the spot, and I saw his face very dis- 
tinctly. A slight, yet upright, figure, delicate 
features, the brow and temples unshaded, where 
the soft brown hair was thinned by climate and 
passing years, the only impress time had left— 
such was my first conclusion ; and, as I came 
near, bowing coldly as to the courtesy of a 
stranger, a smile lit the gray eyes and curved 
the somewhat stern outline of the mouth. He 
put out his hand. ‘I am glad to meet you; 
Emma has just told me you were here,” he 
said. It would have been the barest incivility 
to withhold my own; how cordial the clasp 
which it met, how kindly the whole manner, 
so different from our chilling conventionalities. 
But I did not wonder that his heart warmed 
towards every one at Eastbrook, even ‘‘the 
stranger within its gates.’”’ He had been away 
fifteen years, and it was the home of his boy- 
hood. 

It was the kindliness that softened my miser- 
able mood, softened it to tears, when I thought 
of turning away from this green glade in my 
desert life, to which I had directed my weary 
eyes those few last burdened weeks, but, above 
all, that I must take my children from the foun- 
tain of health and strength back to the stifling 
air, the narrow limit of my poor city home, 








and the meagre food which was all that I could 
provide for them. 

I heard Emma come to the garden door, and 
kept more closely to the shadow of the trees, 
as she called my name several times, but I did 
not answer; and, when all was still again, I 
went on to the sheltered summer-house. I 
must have sat there a long time, longer than 
I thought, for they could not have separated 
early on that first evening. When I saw the 
lights go out in the parlor, and followed a 
gleam through the corridor to Emma’s chamber, 
then to her brother’s, I came back as silently 
as I had stolen out, and gained my room un- 
perceived. It was asmall sitting-room, adjoin- 
ing the inner apartment where my children lay. 
Thad left the door ajar between, and was startled 
to see a light, as it seemed above their bed— 
still more, when I found Emma and her brother 
were the intruders. ‘* There is no one here,”’ 
I heard her say, beckoning him back from the 
door of his own room. ‘‘Come—there, there 
are the children.”’ 

It was a lovely sight to a mother, and, I doubt 
not, even to astranger to whom purity and inno- 
cence could appeal. My children had always 
shared the same bed, and now were nestling 
closely together in sleep, Kate’s loosened braids 
rippling over the pillow, and her long black 


. lashes defined on her cheek, crimsoned with 


the flush of healthful sleep—such a contrast to 
Regie, with his pale, marblelike features, too 
finely chiselled for health, yet very beautiful 
in their quiet repose. Emma held her lamp 
high above them, in genuine admiration. Her 
children were not beautiful, they were strong 
and spirited, but she ever gracefully acknow- 
ledged the contrast. I did not wonder that the 
stranger—he had said that he loved little chil- 
dren—drew nearer still, and stood for more 
than a moment watching my precious ones. I 
thanked him for it in my heart; but when I 
saw him, as moved by some irresistible influ- 
enoe, bend down and kiss the fair, still forehead 
of my boy, I cannot tell you what a rush of 
feeling swept overme! If he had kissed Kate’s 
rosy lips, I should not have been so moved ; 
but, in all his life, my boy’s forehead had never 
been sealed by a father’s blessing, and this was 
so like it, so soft, so reverential, invoking a 
benison unconsciously on him, and gaining one 
from me. Oh, why had my life been so seared? 
Why could not this intense mother-love have 
been shared with some one who would have 
eared for them, prayed for them, as I had 
done? In my girlhood, I had been headstrong 
and a trifler; but they, they were pure frem 
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all offence, and why should they be shut out from 
the paradise of full, rounded parental affection. 

I was very late, next morning. I could not 
sleep until long after midnight, and tried to 
weary myself with rearranging some of my 
school plans for the autumn, and heaping up 
arguments against Emma’s remonstrances when 
she came to hear my decision to leave them. 
My worn face was more languid than usual, 
when I arranged my hair, and there were heavy 
shadows about my eyes, tokens of the last 
night’s vigil. How bright and fresh Emma 
was, by contrast, as I found her seated at the 
breakfast-table, waiting for the loiterer, her 
full, matronly figure looking so well in the 
ample folds of her dressing-gown, and her hair 
decorated with such flowers as children pull 
and thrust upon those they love, crimson holly- 
hocks and full-blown cups of the althea, while 
they waited for me with tufts of scarlet gera- 
nium and odorous ‘‘ rockets.” 

“*Kate and Jeannie have taste,” said Emma, 
smiling, ‘‘and a sense of fitness. The geranium 
is just the thing for your black braids. There, 
without the rest, children ; load me as much as 
you please; your mamma’s head is not large 
enough for all that nosegay.’’ 

I stooped to the adornment of the busy little 
fingers, and to kiss my own darlings, dressed 
by Jeannie’s nurse, and now seen for the first 
time this morning. As I rose, I saw a figure 
half hidden by the curtains, and those same 
gray eyes, smiling and friendly still, as Mr. 
Eastbrook came from the recess. 

**So you see Mark at last, Louisa! How for- 
tunate that you happened to be here!’ said 
Emma, by way of introduction. ‘‘She has 
been the confidant of all my gloryings about 
you, brother. Where did you keep yourself 
all lastevening? I looked for you everywhere. 
We talked ourselves hoarse; didn’t we, Mark ? 
Edward declared that he was not allowed to 
make Mark’s acquaintance. Only think, that 
they never saw each other before, and have 
been brothers for ten years !”’ 

‘*Perhaps Mrs. Lawrence was afraid of the 
same overwhelming, and kept out of our way 
purposely,’’ said Mr. Eastbrook, in the first 
pause of Emma’s happy outburst. ‘‘ You will 
give her some coffee now, though—or is she to 
be punished ?” 

He placed a chair for me as he spoke, not 
with a flourish of gallantry, but as a natural 
attention, and returned to his view of the home 
in which he hoped to pass the rest of his life. 
I knew he was looking for the boundaries of 
**Content’”’ when I saw him at the window. 
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**T forgot everything this morning.’’ And 
Emma unclasped her hands, and turned her 
eyes reluctantly from their feasting on her 
brother’s face. ‘‘I almost forgot to kiss Ed- 
ward good-by; and he had to ask me for the 
letters. Mark has quite upset me. Joe will 
bring you some hot muffins, Louisa. Wait a 
moment. I am so glad you happened to be 
here.”’ 

I had only waited for this opportunity. 

‘*It is very kind in you to say so, to feel so, 
I mean, Emma; but I know what is natural, 
that, after so long a separation, you must wish 
a little time together. I must go to-morrow ; 
indeed I must’’—for I saw a look of astonish- 
ment and pain cross her kind face. ‘I ought 
to be in town on the fifteenth, Saturday, to see 
Mr. Jones, my landlord.’’ 

‘*But you did not think of it before. You 
must not feel that you are unwelcome. I shall 
send Mark off first, for I can see him all the rest 
of his natural life; and you give yourself only 
one poor little vacation. Come, Mark, and tell 
her how vexed we shall all be, if she goes.”’ 

He could do no less than to second Emma’s 
entreaties courteously; but I remained firm. 
I knew them better than they knew them- 
selves. 

‘*T shall punish you by not asking you to go 
with us,” said Emma, rising, as she handed me 
my coffee. ‘‘ Mark is all impatience, of course, 
tosee his home; and you shall take your break- 
fast alone. Nothing like solitary confinement to 
bring people to their senses, not even a chick 
orachild. They are all going with us. Come, 
young people, hats and bonnets. Regie, ask 
nurse to give youa sacque. The air is fresh 
this morning.”’ 

I was piqued at this desertion, yet glad that 
I had been spared the ungraciousness of a 
refusal. Nothing would have induced me to 
go over the house and grounds with them. I 
had not even crossed its threshold to look at 
the repairs. I did not care to see what thought 
and taste had been lavished on its unknown 
future mistress; and, as I saw Emma set off 
with such alacrity to point out her plans, and 
ask his approbation, for the first time it crossed 
my mind that a formidable rival to her friend- 
ship would appear in this new sister. Do not 
blame me for pettish jealousy. It was all the 
affection that remained to me. One may be 
pardoned for grudging their last morsel. 

I passed the morning in repacking my own 
clothes and the children’s, and making all my 
little preparations for leaving early with Mr. 
Seaton next day. Passing the window with 
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my last parcel, just as the lunch-bell rang, I 
saw them come trooping homewards, up the 
avenue, Kate and Jeannie in advance, romping 
with *‘ Bruce,’”’ unmindfal of Emma’s warnings 
that they would get wet by the shower of drops 
he shook from his shaggy sides, for he had been 
indulging in a bath; way behind, the two 
larger boys searched the thickets by the side 
of the fences for blackberries. But the central 
group fixed my attention, Emma and her bro- 
ther talking still, Emma with all her natural 
eagerness, but Mr. Eastbrook turning now and 
then to speak to the little fellow walking beside 
him, and who was looking up into his face with 
profound admiration. It was my own boy, not 
one of Emma’s children. There must have 
been some attraction between the two natures, 
for Regie was usually very shy, very undemon- 
strative ; and now his hand was clasped in Mr. 
Eastbrook’s, as if they had been old friends. I 
reached the lunch-table before them. The 
children rushed in clamorously. 

‘*Oh, mamma, we are going to have a pic- 
nic! areal picnic!’? And Kate’s eyes danced 
as she sent her round straw hat skimming on 
to the sofa. 

‘*Yes, Aunt Louisa’’—Emma’s children had 
always called me so—‘‘ Uncle Mark is going to 
let us; and so is mamma, too; only it’s his 
party, you know.”’ 

** And I’m going sailing, ain’t I, Uncle Mark, 
in the new boat that’s just come here? Oh, 
she’s a beauty! only she isn’t quite dry yet, or 
else we ’d have it to-morrow, you see.”’ 

‘* Next Wednesday’s a great while to wait,” 
said Jeannie; ‘isn’t it, Kate? but then our 
new tea-things will be here. Only think, Aunt 
Louisa, a real little set of real little china cups 
and saucers, blue ones! Uncle Mark had them 
made for me.”’ 

‘*We must have some boiled rice, mamma,”’ 
said Mr. Eastbrook’s namesake, Emma’s second 
boy. ‘‘I’ve got some chop-sticks and some 
paper lanterns; hav’n’t I? I don’t care for 
the old ivory puzzle he brought Regie.” 

‘*Won’t it be nice, mamma?’’ And Regie 
squeezed in between Mark, Jr., and myself, his 
eyes fullof light. ‘‘Mr. Eastbrook has brought 
me a puzzle, just what I wanted when I was 
sick, last winter, you know.”’ 

I remembered it, and how hard it was to 
deny my little prisener the amusement he 
coveted; but every shilling had its double 
duty then. ‘Mr. Eastbrook is very good to 
divide with you,’’ I said, not as graciously as I 
might have done, for I thought that he felt 











himself compelled to remember his sister’s 
guests in the toys designed for her children. 

‘*Mr. Eastbrook is very glad to, and will 
thank you for some of that salad in return.”’ 

He seemed bent that I should not treat him 
as a stranger, and this, together with his notice 
of my dearer self, Regie, thawed me into some- 
thing of my naturalmanner. The children went 
back to their picnic; they were all equally de- 
lighted. 

‘*Jeannie says picnics are beautiful,’’ said 
Kate, her plate full of bread and chicken, for a 
wonder suffered to remain so for the moment. 
**It’s going to be in the woods, way down by 
the dearest little bit of a bay, that I never saw, 
Jeannie says, and the boys are going to roast 
clams all themseives.”’ 

‘*And grub for them, too, if they like, as 
their uncle did at their age. Do you remem- 
ber, Emma, how often you stood between 
mother and myself, when I came in up to my 
knees in mud? Don’t be afraid of your boys; 
I hope Edward is not; and your little fellow 
looks as if he would be the better for roughing 
it, Mrs. Lawrence.”’ 

I knew that only too well; but where was 
the opportunity, living, as we did, away from 
even a city park, where he might at least have 
beaten a hoop, to stir the dull blood refusing 
to color his cheeks. No, Regie had only his 
little corner in my busy schoolroom, and his 
books, and his mother’s eager love. This was 
not air or exercise. It was cruel to let the 
children anticipate longer what they would 
never realize. ‘‘ You will not be here on Wed- 
nesday,’’ I said, quietly, to Reginald. ‘* We 
are going home to-morrow.”’ 

“Going home! Oh, mamma, you are only 
playing!’’ And the direst disappointment spoke 
in Kate’s whole face. Regie said nothing, but 
looked up in my eyes with such dismay, to see if 
I were in earnest, that the assertion choked me. 

‘*We must go, dear; you can have your pic- 
nic some other time.”’ 

‘*But we can’t,’ cried Kate, passionately. 
‘*You know we can’t have picnics in town; 
there’s no grass, no trees, and no Mr. Eastbrook 
—nothing but that dull, hateful school; I hate 
it, and I won’t go back there.”’ 

Such an outbreak in Kate did not astonish 
me, not even when she threw down the merry- 
thought she had just discovered, and flung 
herself away from the table. She was always 
quick and passionate, like myself; I had had 
great trouble with her, and this did not move 
me like the tears that sprang to Regie’s eyes 
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and the quiver of his mouth and chin, sure 
prelude of a long, grieving sob, which always 
smote me like a blow. 

I felt Mr. Eastbrook’s eyes fixed on my face, 
as he said, ‘‘ Cannot you arrange to give them 
this little happiness, Mrs. Lawrence, though 
no anticipation is little to children?’ And 
Emma, with more severity than I had ever 
heard in her genial tones, added— 

**Do not be unreasonable, Louisa. Surely, 
your first duty is Regie’s health, now. Edward 
will gladly attend to anything you wish in 
town.”’ 

Regie’s face brightened. I could see in it 
the gain of the last two days, even. 

‘Oh, mamma, please let us stay! 
never ask you anything again.”’ 

What could I say when all, even my con- 
science, was against me? True, my enjoyment 
of the visit was spoiled; but my selfishness 
should not make me unjust to my children. I 
rose to undo my morning’s work; besides, I 
wished to escape before the conversation on Mr. 
Eastbrook’s affairs, which would naturally arise 
out of their walk and its errand. I might have 
spared myself the avoidance. The changes at 
**Content” were discussed that evening, it is 
trne—the disposition of shrubbery upon the 
lawn, the plan of a new conservatory and flower- 
garden, for Mr. Eastbrook was an enthusiast in 
this respect, and looked forward to horticulture 
as the pursuit of his future leisure—but, of re; 
furnishing the house, nothing ; and I came to 
the conclusion that this was to be left to the 
taste of its future mistress. Still, she was not 
even alluded to; and I caught myself specu- 
lating upon the chance that had thrown her 
and Mr. Eastbrook together. Had they met 
abroad? Was it an old love, deferred by lack 
of fortune? If so, Il could think of her more 
kindly, winning her home at last, and even 
Emma’s affection, from me. I began to wish 
that Emma would tell me about her; but she 
said nothing ; and I was too proud to ask. 


I will 


(Conclusion next month.) 





CHINA-WARE AND GLASS. 


Tak perfection of the old Chinese porcelain 
consisted in its whiteness, transparency, and 
fineness of texture, in the elegance of its pat- 
terns, neatness of its execution, brillian¢y of its 
colors and gilding, and the magnificence of its 
form and size. In all these points, however, 
the Japanese was then, and is still, considered 
as the most perfect, even in China. 





The best material for cleansing either porce- 
lain or glass-ware is fuller’s earth; but it must 
be beaten into a fine powder, and carefully 
cleared from all rough or hard particles, which 
might endanger the polish. In cleaning porce- 
lain, it must also be observed that some species 
require more care and attention than others, as 
every person must have observed that china- 
ware in common use frequently loses some of 
its colors. 

It ought to be taken for granted that all 
china or glass-ware is well tempered; yet a 
little careful attention may not be misplaced, 
for, although ornamental china or glass-ware 
are not exposed to the action of hot water in 
common domestic use, yet they may be inju- 
diciously immersed in it for the purpose of 
cleaning; and, as articles intended solely for 
ornaments may not be so highly annealed as 
others, without any fraudulent negligence on 
the part of the manufacturer, it will be proper 
never to apply water to them beyond a tepid 
temperature. 

In fractures, where a cement is needed, to 
one ounce of mastic add as much highly recti- 
fied spirits of wine as will dissolve it. Soak an 
ounce of isinglass in water until quite soft, 
then dissolve it in pure rum or brandy, until it 
forms a strong glue, to which add about a quar- 
ter of an ounce of gum ammoniac, well rubbed 
and mixed. Put the two mixtures together in 
an earthen vessel over a gentle heat; when 
well united, the mixture may be put into a 
vial, and kept well stopped. When wanted 
for use, the bottle must be set in warm water, 
when the china or glass articles must be also 
warmed, and the cement applied. It will be 
proper that the broken surfaces, when carefully 
fitted, shall be kept in close contact for twelve 
hours at least, until the cement is fully set. 
This may be applied to marbles and even to 
metals. The expressed juice of garlic is a dura- 
ble cement, if neatly done. A very good cement 
is also made by boiling the curd of skim-milk 
with lime. 

Decanters, in which wine has stood some 
time, may be cleaned by putting a few drops 
of muriatic acid into them, and afterwards 
washing them well with cold water. Egg-shells, 
pounded small, and put, with some water, into 
decanters, will have the same effect. In pur- 
chasing glass-cloths, take care that they should 
be tolerably fine, because from fine linen there 
is but little lint; and the servants are thus 
saved much trouble. Glass lamps and lustres 
should be washed in cold water with soap, put 
on with a sponge or a piece of flannel. 





BROAD LINE DRAWING LESSONS. 


To draw a representation of a picture-frame, 
let the pupil commencs with the outside lines 
and then draw parallel lines inside, as in Fig. 9. 

Fig. 9. 
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To draw a door, by drawing the outside lines, 
ne has a foundation as in the picture-frame, 
and he completes it by drawing the panels and 
lock, as in Fig. 10. 
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He may next attempt the more difficult 
achievement of drawing a box represented as 
placed on a table, as in Fig. 11. 


Fig. 11. 
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A pump drawn in perspective, as in Fig. 12, 
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will serve as his next exercise. After that, he 
may attempt the still more difficult task of 
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drawing a book lying on a table, as in Fig. 15. 
By drawing parallel lines at different distances 
Fig. 13. 
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from cach other, gradually approaching nearer 
as he approaches the external boundary of 
the figure, as in Fig. 14, he will take his first 
Fig. 14. 
(hen 
ye 


{a 


may suppose this figure to be the representation 
of a portion of a pillar, wifh the light falling on 
the central part, and the sides being in com- 
parative shadow. In Fig. 15, the same effect of 
light and shadow is given by drawing a portion 
of asquare beam, placed diagonally, and slightly 
rounded at the corner. 
Pig. 15. 














THE BETTY. 


BY PaTTIB PARSLEY. 


Attow me to introduce to you Mr. John 
Greenleaf, ‘‘a man, sir,’’ he will tell you, 
‘who has made his own money, and doesn’t 
care who knows it—none of your heirs to pro- 
perty ; no, sir! a self-made man.”? There he 
stands by the fireplace, looking as pompous as 
if all mankind were his slaves, and he was 
monarch of the universe. He is very rich, worth, 
they will tell you on ’Change, any amount of 
money. He has a fine house, as the peep we 
are taking into the parlor will convince you. 
You can see that all the furniture is rich, the 
paintings rare, the carpets velvet, and the lights 
brilliant. He has three children. The little, 
pale-looking girl at the piano is his daughter. 
He has determined to give her a splendid edu- 
cation, ‘‘the best, sir, that money can buy.’’ 
Never mind if they are cramming her young 
brain beyond its capabilities, making her pale, 
puny, and old, she must study, practise, and 
be worthy to take her place in society as the 
daughter of John Greenleaf. The two little 
boys crouched down by the window, playing 
chess, though older than their sister, are as 
pale, weak, and overtasked. Who is the lady 
by the piano, guiding the little girl’s fingers ? 
Bless your innocence! that’s nobody! That is 
only Mr. Greenleaf’s wife, ‘‘a person,’’ he will 
tell you, with a shrug, ‘‘of amiable disposition, 
but no strength of character.’’ 

‘*My dear,’’ said Mr. Greenleaf, in a voice 
as if he were calling his wife from the garret, 
although she really stands within arm’s length. 

**Yes, John.”’ 

‘*My dear, I have given the cook warning. 
Last week, the beef was twice overdone.”’ 

‘*Well, John,” said Mrs. Greenleaf, with a 
sigh, ‘‘this is the sixth cook we have had 
within a month.”’ 

‘Tf she did not suit me, she should go, even 
if she were the sixtieth. She goes to-night; 
and the new one comes to-morrow.”’ 

Now let me introduce you to Mr. Greenleaf’s 
kitchen. All is in order; every new invention 
for facilitating the servant’s work stands on the 
shelves; but did you ever see such discon- 
tented faces? Miss Fannie’s nurse stands by 
the table, looking at the new cook with a cross 
expression ; while the waiter scours the knives 
in a spiteful, vigorous manner ; and the cham- 





bermaid sets down her bucket with a bang, and 
looks too at the cook. 

‘* You won’t stay here long,’’ says Maria, the 
nurse. 

**No, that you won’t!’’ echoes Lizzie, the 
waiter. 

**You’ll be a simpleton if you do,” chimes 
in Sallie, the chambermaid. 

‘*Why, what’s the matter? Mrs. Greenleaf 
cross ?”’ 

** No, indved,”’ cries Maria, screwing up her 
lips. ‘‘Mrs. Greenleaf’s 2 martyred angel; 
that’s what she is. It’s Mr. Greenleaf. Oh! 
won’t you have to dance to the music? He’s 
hard on us all; but he’s hardest of all on the 
cooks.”’ 

‘* Mr. Greenleaf! what! what’s he got to do 
with me? I won’t have no men fooling round 
in my kitchen.”’ 

“Oh! won’t you?” 

“‘Well,” cried a loud, harsh voice at the 
door, ‘‘is there no work todo? What are you 
all idling here in the kitchen for at this time in 
the morning ?”’ 

Before he had finished speaking, cook stood 
alone in the kitchen. 

**Humph !’’ said Mr. Greenleaf, setting down 
his basket; ‘‘so you’vye come. What’s your 
name ?”’ 

** Jane.’” 

‘*Well, Jane, here’s the dinner. Now, I 
want you to listen particularly to my dire?- 
tions. I want that piece of beef roasted. Don’t 
let it stay in the fire more than half an hour. 
I hate meat overdone.”’ 

‘*Tt won’t be fit to eat in half an hour.’’ 

“Obey my directions, if you please. Thlie 
chickens I want boiled; and there will be 
some oysters here soon for sauce. Don’t put 
any butter or salt in the oyster-sauce.’’ And 
so he went on until each article had been con- 
demned to utter ruin, and then left the kitchen. 

**T°ll serve him up a dinner,’’ muttered the 
cook. 

‘* Jane,”’ said a sweet, low voice. 

** Yes, ma’am.”’ 

** Jane, what has come for dinner ?’ 

Jane named the articles. 

‘‘Mr. Greenleaf has given you his directions, 
I presume ?”’ 
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‘*Yes, ma’am. Everything in that ’ere bas- 
ket will be sp’iled complete.” 

‘*Well, Jane, you must make everything as 
nice as you can; but don’t contradict Mr. 
Greenleaf, if he thinks you followed his direc- 
tions.”’ 

‘*Well, ma’am,”’ said the cook, rather dis- 
contentedly. 

Dinner-time came, and with it Mr. Greenleaf. 
‘Ah!’ said he, throwing himself back in his 
chair, after finishing a hearty meal, ‘‘ now, 
this is a dinner! everything cooked precisely 
after my directions. The new cook is a jewel. 
All the others have contradicted me; and the 
consequence was we have not had a dinner fit 
to eat for months. This beef is done to a 
charm ; and that oyster-sauce.is magnificent. 
I hate butter in oysters, spoiling the children’s 
complexions.”’ 

Mrs. Greenleaf said nothing, though inwardly 
smiling at the success of her new stratagem. 

Washing-day came. There, beside the tubs, 
stood Mr. Greenleaf, criticizing the proceedings. 
Jane had a large basket of clothes ready to put 
on the line; but, as she was leaving the kit- 
chen, Mr. Greenleaf stpod before her. ‘Do 
you call this white?’’ he asked, fishing up a 
towel with the end of his cane, ‘‘or this, or 
this? Faugh! they are as dirty as when they 
came down stairs! Here!’? And, taking the 
basket from Jane, he launched the contents 
into Maria’s tub. 

“Oh, Mr. Greenleaf! 
clothes !”’ cried Maria. 

‘* Well, they want washing, don’t they?” 

‘Yes, sir; but you’ve pitched all them white 
ones atopo’them! Oh, he! he! he!” And 
Maria fled into the yard, and burst out a 
laughing. 

Mr. Greenleaf looked at her with magnificent 
astonishment. Jane had contrived to pin a 
half-dried towel to his coat; and her sudden 
view of it had caused Maria’s laughter. 

‘*Giddy-headed goose !”’ cried Mr. Greenleaf. 
**T declare I believe I could wash myself better 
than the whole of you put together !’’ 

‘*Suppose you try,” suggested Jane, acci- 
dentally flirting a quantity of soapsuds upon 
his black clothes. ‘‘ Oh, sir, I beg your par- 
don ; I did not see you.”’ 

‘*‘Um! um! these clothes in the boiler are 
only half washed. ’*Pon my word, servants, 
now-a-days, are enough to wear one’s life out. 
Here! take these things out and give them 
another rub.’’ 

‘Certainly, sir,” cried the obliging Jane; and 
before Mr. Greenleaf knew what was coming, a 


these are colored 












long stick was thrust into the boiler and a pile 
of clothes fished out. The hot steam rushed 
into his face, and the boiling water spattered 
over his hands, and, as he was springing aside 
to avoid them, down went the stick, full of hot 
clothes, upon his foot. ‘‘Oh, my gracious!” 
cried Jane. ‘‘ Oh, sir, I did not mean to! Oh, 
you did give me sich a turn, sir, jumping round 
so, that the stick fell! Oh, I hope it don’t 
burn, sir.’’ 

Mr. Greenleaf was obliged to make a very 
undignified exit, hopping on one foot, with the 
white towel dangling from his coat, and his 
vest and pants covered with soapsuds. 

‘I'll teach him to come into my kitchen, 
washing-days,’’ cried Jane, as soon as he was 
out of hearing. ‘‘ Now, I’ll go and see what 
his lordship wants for dinner.”’ 

Jane found the unfortunate victim of her 
spite sitting in his wife’s room, holding the 
scalded foot in his hand, and the wet slipper 
and stocking lying beside him. Her face as- 
sumed an expression of profound sympathy, 
as she suggested a remedy for the burn. Then 
the subject of dinner was discussed. Among 
the marketing articles was a steak, and Jane, 
in her innocence, suggested onions. 

** Onions !’’ cried Mr. Greenleaf. ‘‘ Onions! 
I’d as leave eat arsenic. Onions! I detest 
onions! the flavor is the most horrible in the 
world. Remember, Jane, I will never have an 
onion on my table, or its flavor in anything I 
eat.” 

‘Yes, sir,’? said Jane, mentally adding, 
‘‘won’t you, though ?”” 

The next morning, Jane left the house early 
and secretly, and returned with a number of 
large onions, which she carefully concealed. 
She and the waiter had a long private con- 
versation soon after. 

‘¢ Jane !’’ cried Mr. Greenleaf, at dinner-time, 
in a voice of thunder. 

‘‘Yes, sir,’? said Jane, coming up hastily 
from the kitchen. 

‘«Jane, did I not tell you never to put onion 
on the table ?”’ 

‘‘ There ain’t none, sir.’’ 

‘There is; the whole dinner tastes of onion. 
There is that detestable flavor in every dish on 
the table. You taste it, my dear.” 

“T can’t taste it,’? said Mrs. Greenleaf. 

** Nor I, nor I,” cried the children. 

The governess could not taste it, nor the 
friend who was dining with them. Mr. Green- 
leaf, in a towering passion, limped into the 
kitchen, and put his nose into every pot on the 
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sinell, yet his whole dinner tasted of it. Day 
after day, it was the same thing; breakfast, 
dinner, and supper tasted of onions. Even his 
tea and coffee had the flavor; and Mrs. Green- 
leaf began to think her husband was insane on 
the subject of onions. Jane and the waiter 
alone could have explained the mystery. Every 
day, before each meal, Jane took Mr. Green- 
leaf’s cup, saucer, and plate, and rubbed them 
with raw onion, then, standing them on the 
stove until the moisture dried on the china, 
she sent them up-stairs thoroughly impregnated 
with onion. 

Mr. Greenleaf would have parted with Jane 
after his foot was scalded, but, acting on Mrs. 
Greenleaf’s hints, she served up the most splen- 
didly-cooked meals, persuading him, by her 
submissive air and attention to his directions, 
that she was following all his absurd whims. 

** Jane,’’ said Mr. Greenleaf, coming into the 
kitchen, one morning, ‘‘I have had a present 
of a pair of prairie hens, and I want them 
fricasseed. Now, I am not going out to-day, 
and I will show you exactly how to do them.”’ 

** Yes, sir,’’ said Jane. 

** Well, we will begin now.” 

‘* Why, lors, sir, they will be all cold, if you 
cook them now.” 

** Not at all; they need a good deal of cook- 
ing. First, cut them up.” 

** Hadn’t I better clean them, sir ?’’ 

** Yes, of course; I meant clean them. 
cut them up.” 

‘* But they ought to be parboiled whole.”’ 

** No, they are not to be parboiled; it makes 
them tough. They will cook enough in the 
gravy.” 

Determined to let him see what a fine mess 
he was making, Jane followed his directions 
implicitly. The result was, a mess that would 
have disgusted a starving savage. Dinner-time 
came, and Mr. Greenleaf stood rubbing his 
hands, over his dish; it remained on every 
plate untouched. He put one mouthful into 
his own mouth, and then called Jane, in a tone 
that threatened to take the roof off the house. 
‘What is that?” he asked, pointing to the 
dish before him. 

‘*Them ’s the prairie hens, sir.’’ 

‘* What have you been putting in them ?”’ 

** Nothing but what you seed yourself, sir.’’ 

Mr. Greenleaf looked at the dish, then at the 
cook ; there was no appearance of deceit in her 
face. ‘‘Here!’’ he cried, ‘‘ bring me a clean 
plate, and take this down stairs ; throw it into 
the swill-pail, or give it to any beggar that will 


Now, 


eat it.”’ 





**T guess he won’t come down to get dinner 
himself again, in my kitchen,’’? muttered the 
triumphant cook, as she threw away the offend- 
ing dish. 





WHERE IS MY HOME. 
BY LILY LBA. 


Where is my home? ‘Tis where the pines are waving, 
In their own solemn grandeur, wild and free, 
Swaying their tops among yon clouds of purple, 
And chanting songs of mournful melody. 
“They pour the sadness of their spirits’’ ever 
Into my stricken soul, and sigh and sing 
Mysterious lays of deepest sympathy, 
When sorrows o’er my heart their shadows fling. 


Where is my home? "Tis where bright waters wander 
And sparkle in a thousand shimmering waves, 
Where sweeping hemlocks dip their feathery branches, 
The lily fair its azure petals laves. 
Soft skies are bending o’er thee, gentle river ; 
Huge bluffs, anon, begirt thy lovely shores ; 
And on thy borders, at the hush of nightfall, 
The weary watcher many a deep tale pours. 


Where is my home? ‘Tis where the stars of heaven 
Gleam through the clinging vines and maple-tree, 

Resting on yellow locks and eyes of azure, 
Wreathing with smiles the lip of joy and glee. 

But oh, sometimes amid this lovely Eden 
There comes a mixture of life’s woe and care 

And thus, they tell me, be earth e’er so charming, 
A little sorrow creeps in everywhere. 


Where is my home, my better home? Ah, listen! 
That is beyond the forest dark and old, 
Beyond the vale, beyond the flowing river, 
** Not made with hands,”’ star-gemmed, and paved with 
gold. 
And, while I sit at eve with spirit wayworn, 
And list to winds among the waving pines, 
I hear a voice, sweet as an angel whisper: 
**Come! wanderer, come! that glorious home is thine 


” 


‘*FORGET YOU?’’ 
(To the Rose of Hartford.) 
Y NILLA. 


Forcet you? Oh, no! I cannot forget 

The bright little damsel who gladdened my eyes, 
A fairy in sweetness, a fairy in grace, 

A fairy in all things, ay, even in size/ 


Forget you, whose loveliness seemed like a dream, 
A vision of beauty too bright for this earth ? 
Forget, for a moment, those eloqnent eyes, 
O’erflowing with sweetness, or brimming with mirth? 


Forget you, whose friendship came as a boon, 
Received as a gift from the Father above, 

To prove that the earth, ‘mid its sin and its tears, 
Hath something still left us to cherish and love? 


Forget you? No! no! I hold asa charm 
An image all glowing with genius and youth ; 
But dearer, by far, than the beauty and grace, 
Is the thought of that heart of kindness and truth! 
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THE LAMBS OF THE FLOCK. 
BY LILLIAY. 


Tue little ones at play! 

The sporting lambs, that softly press the sweets 
From thornless flowers wherever they may stray, 
The morning sunshine of my pilgrim way, 

The sweetest earthly smile my spirit greets, 

The dearest boon of life are they. 


I love them, and I bless 
The God who gives them to this world of ours, 
So pure, so full of Heaven's own blessedness, 
Akin to angels seem they ; and I press 
Them to my heart as gifts from Eden bowers, 
To thrill me with their warm caress. 


So near the jasper wall, 
So very near seem they the gates of pearl, 
I deem they hear the angels when they call, 
Deem flashes of celestial glory fall 
Upon their foreheads and each sunny curl, 
To waken dreams of heaven in all. 


How much of joy they bring! 
How much of love and guileless innocence! 
How much of trusting faith in everything! 
How sweet the simple melodies they sing ! 
They are the fountains at the hearthstone whence 
Unnumbered pleasures daily spring! 


Then, mother, guard them well! 
Oh, lead their little feet in pleasant ways! 
Charm their young lives with love’s enrapturing spell, 
Make home the bower where they shall love to dwell! 
With heavenly armor shield their morning days, 
And every rising passion quell! 


They need thy watchful care. 
Oh, give the influence of a loving life, 
The lifting up of many a fervent prayer! 
So mayst thou keep them free from every snare, 
So strengthen for the field of manly strife, 
And win them glorious triumph there! 


THY WILL BE DONE. 
BY HARRIET BE. FRANCIS. 


Tay will be done when troubles deep 
Press heavy on the soul, 

When sorrow, like a crushing wave, 
O’er life’s bright hopes doth roll. 


Thy will be done when riches fade, 
And loved ones pine 'mid care, 

When want creeps on, and boding fear 
Seems evermore our share. 


Thy will be done when sickness comes, 
And time drags slow away, 

When nights are passed in weariness, 
And gloom enshrouds the day. 


Thy will be done when silken curls 
Are laid within the grave, 

When witching smiles and rosy cheeks 
Are gone to Him who gave. 


Thy will be done when tones are stilled 
That swept our heartstrings o’er, 

That waked within sweet melody, 
Hushed, bushed forevermore. 





Thy will be done; thy will is right ; 
O Saviour, belp us say 

In sickness, sorrow, bliss, or joy! 
For this we earnest pray. 


ANNIE ORAN. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


Nront and tempest rule the heavens, 
And their spell o’er earth is cast, 

And the ancient trees are riven 
By the fury of the blast ; 

Loud and wild the wind is shrieking, 
Dark and dreary frown the skies, 

From the grave beneath the willow, 
Darker still the shadow lies ; 

And that shadow shall be lifted, 
Nevermore for pang or prayer, 

All of love the earth e’er gave me 
Lieth cold and silent there. 

Faintly glimmers, through the darkness 
Yonder stone of snowy sheen, 

But my heart can read the writing— 
* Annie Oran, aged 19.” 


Annie Oran, once you loved me, 
Fickle heart and broken vow . 

I, who would not love you living, 
Love you very dearly now— 

Love you with a bitter yearning 
That can never pass away, 

Love you with an anguished passion 
That can never know decay, 

As the blind man loves the sunlight 
He shall never see again, 

As the lost souls love the Heaven 
They may never hope to gain. 

Now I know how true and tender 
Was the heart I spurned away, 

And that my best gift from Heaven 
Lies beneath the churchyard clay. 

You are well avenged, now, Annie, 
In the wild and yearning pain 

That doth rend my soul to see you, 
For I love you—and in vain. 


Can my passion pass the portal 
Of the Heaven where you dwell? 

Do you know, now, that I love you, 
You who loved me once so well? 

Do you love me now, beloved ? 
Shall I ever see you more? 

Shall I meet your smile of pardon 
On yon dim and distant shore? 

I would give the years of anguish 
And remorse that I must live, 

But to hear your soft voice whisper, 
Just, “I loved you—I forgive.” 

By your grave I pray for pardon, 
In my grief and my despair, 

But the heart that I have broken 
Stirs no longer at my prayer. 

Never shall I know forgiveness 
Till I read it in your eyes, 

And my soul must yearn tn anguish 
Till I meet you in the skies. 
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There is space beside you, Annie, ’Tis true I have no heart for those around me threwn, 
*Twixt you and the churchyard wall, Whese thoughts and feelings never find echo in my own, 
Pray to God that I may fill it For only true affection begets an answering tone. 


ano he cnamner Se ne AEE Then give to me thy heart, it shall not be in vain, 


And I will strive to pay thy treasure back again. 
Thy joys shall all be mine, thy sorrows bring me pain 








YOUNG BRECKEN’S WOOING. 
BY PAUL LAURIRB. 
Tur kitten comes purrin’, comes purrin’ to me, 
Its purrin’ like music fa’s soft on my ear; 
The house-dog looks wistfa’, sae wistfu’ to see 
My movements sae hasty, for Brecken is near. 


The door-latch is tremblin’, his footsteps draw near: 
My needles fly faster, an’ fast throbs my heart ; 

Alas! there’s na knittin’ when Brecken is here, 
*Gin’ nature beseeches then farewell to art. 


"Twas ainly last ynle-night I caught his dark e’e 
Boldly bent upon mine at Uncle Moncrieff's ; 
He cam’ on a visit, "twas told unto me, 
But lang has he tarried to my sairest grief. 


"Twas ainly last yule-night I gied him a glance, 
Por the chield’s hover'd lang that night by my side; 
"Twas ainly last yule-night my uncle by chance, 
Said, ‘ Lassie, another will greet ye a bride!” 


May the jest prove a truth, for fu’ weel I ken 
That luve has its pangs, an’ mony sant tears ; 

Till Brecken cam’ wooing I ne'er thocht o’ man ; 
But noo I'm maist dousled wi’ trouble an’ fears. 


‘Twas a bright simmer’s eve that Brecken came o’er, 
An’ jouked wi’ faither, an’ mither, an’ I; 

But the sweetest o’ smiles the laddie’s fuce wore, 
An’ were gied unto me when nae one was nigh. 


He ca’ed me his lily, he ca’ed me his rose ; 
He praised my light footfa’ upon the green lea; 
He said that the rarest o’ fringe-wark wad close 
Each night on a heaven o’ blue in my e’e. 


My faither an’ mither may weel grat their e’en, 
Sin’ their ainly lassie maun leave them alane; 

For luve o’ young Brecken I promised yestreen, 
rhrough life to walk wi’ him wi’ ane name an’ hame. 


THEY THINK I HAVE NO HEART. 
BY WN. c. W. 


Ido not believe you have much sympathy with weak 
people. Oh, because you are strong, and noble, and fear- 
less, spurn not those who cannot be so.—Miss WorRELL. 


Tuer think I have no heart, they call me proud and stern, 


But little do they know how warm a soul can barn 
Beneath the cold exterior, that softer natures spurn. 


They call me “strong and noble,” they say I ‘m fearless 
too ; 

Alas! the world gives not these traits to woman trua, 

For faith and trust are hers, while strength to man is due. 


They think I have no feeling for “crushing sorrow deep," 
That never am I moved by other's griefs to weep; 
But know that bidden fires in Etna’s bosom sleep. 


Tis true I have no tears when passion rages high, 
And seldom do I weep for pain or injury nigh. 
But kindly deeds can wake the soul’s deep sympathy. 
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TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY ARABELLA JENNINGS. 
TwILiont shades around me falling, 
Bring to mind the days of yore, 
Turning, with their wand-like fingers, 
Every page of memory o'er. 


Childhood hours—their dreams and fancies, 
Loving smiles and burning tears, 

Visions bright, whose baseless fabrics 
Vanished in the weight of years. 


Youth's wild hopes and higher aimings, 
Fresh as yesterday are here ; 

Onward, upward, still I’m struggling, 
Vain my efforts all appear. 


Friendship fair with smiling features, 
Press’d me io her youthfal throng, 
Crowned me with her wreath of roses, 
Charmed me with ber syren song. 


Bloomed they all in fadeless beauty, 
Long as summer's sky was fair; 

But, alas, some perished quickly 
When dark clouds were brooding there. 


On the shore of life’s wide ocean 
Lies the wreck of many hopes, 
Brilliant gems, my grasp eluding, 

Lie within its coral copse. 


Childlike still o’er earth I wander, 
Led by hope’s enchanting strain ; 
Sometimes smiling, sometimes weeping, 
As I follow in her train, 


Fair enchantress! earth without thee 
Were a dark and gloomy place ; 

Pain seems less, and joy grows brighter, 
When we view thy smiling face. 


Oft delusive—yet thy mission 
Hath a pure and holy trust, 
Pointing us, when faint and weary, 
To the mansions of the Just. 


TWO EPITAPHS. 
BY F. H. STAUFFER. 
I. 
So, he is dead! Well, let him rest, 
What left he to the world behind 
Of thoughts, and words, and acts the best, 
And richest treasures of the mind ? 
Il. 
He died, as half the world do die! 
Unwept for now, and unloved then ; 
"Tis well: we say it with a sigh— 
He has made room for better men! 
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PRESENTIMENTS. 


BY H. Cc 


No, sister, do not bring a lamp, 
I love thia twilight dimness best 
Not all the cheerful light of home 
Can drive the shadows from my breast, 
Or fright the demon, who, to-night, 
Haunts me with such a wild unrest. 


0, sister! have you never heard 

When near the sea, some autumn day, 
That hollow roaring of the waves, 

That tells a storm not far away— 
That hollow, melancholy roar, 

That makes the sailor's mother pray? 


Though not a token yet of storm 
Her eye can trace in earth or sky 

She feels the horror in that sound, 
And cannot pass its warnings by; 

And in each roar there seems to be 
A human being’s troubled cry. 


And so to-night my spirit hears 

A warning sound, a hollow roar; 
I know the message all too well, 

I've heard its tones too oft before; 
The ocean, in its wild unrest, 

Of coming trouble tells not more 


Then, sister, do not think me wild, 

Perhaps ['m wrong—perhaps I'm weak—- 
I fear that, ere to-morrow eve, 

You will believe the words I speak ; 
Perhaps this warning comes that we 

The strength we then shall need may seek. 


Enigmas, 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
FEBRUARY NUMBER 
4. Tea-pot. 5. Time 
ANSWER TO RIDDLE IN FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
A Table. 
A**WRR TO BISTORICAL ENIGMA IN FERRCARY SUMBER 


The Siege and Capture of Troy by the Greeks under 
Agamemnon, their chief. 





CHARADES. 
6. 


My fret with fish and other thiugs, 
The cook to table always brings, 

My neat of earthenware is made, 
My whole is used in many a trade 


ENIGMAS. 
7. 


I am, in trath, known far and wide, 
To puzzle people is my pride; 

And few there are who learned be, 
Who easily can answer me; 

Of ancient date, too, is my birth, 
The oldest nations knew my worth 








RIDDLE. 


Deep in the bowels of the earth, 

We are found, and brought to birth ; 
Those who would our substance gain, 

Seek us with much toil and pain; 

But when obtained, with warmth and light 
We gratefully our friends requite. 


HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


Tue land where Homer roved and sung, 
Where wisdom shone in Solon’s laws: 

Where Plato taught with silvery tongue, 
And Clitus fell in candor’s cause ; 


The place where envied Tullius died, 
Whence Tarquin fled from fearful ire ; 
The city of the Caesars’ pride, 
By hateful Nero doomed to fire ; 
An eastern empire, vast and dread, 
That first by Asshur’s hand was swayed 
There hunting Nimrod’s arrow sped, 
And bold Belshazzar shrank dismayed ; 


A country, populous and wide, 

Inclosed by wondrous wall of stone ; 
To lepgthen life there Vati tried, 

And there the great Confucius shone ; 


An ancient kingdom, whence apace 
A Pharaoh rushed to ruin hurled ; 

There reigned the Ptolemaic race, 
And Cleopatra witched the world; 


A narrow kingdom, ruled at first 
By Odin’s son with savage sway ; 
Hence sprang the king, by courtiers cursed, 
Who bade the swelling seas obey ; 
A sand-bestrewn peninsula, 
Where cherished still is Ishmael’s fame ; 
Where Mohammed his visions saw, 
And drew the sword in Allah's name; 


The broadest empire on the globe, 

O’er which her best and wisest Czar 
Was wont to roam in humble robe, 

To gather knowledge near and far ; 
An eastern state, where monarch vain 

In wealth forgot each nobler thin. ; 
Proverbial still. His rich domain 

Was ravaged by a Persian king. 
On Europe's coast a fertile isle, 

Where Celt smote Celt with bloody blow, 
Till Patrick swept each Druid pile, 

And taught them purer faith to know ; 
The river near whose reedy banks 

The scatheless pyramids were reared ; 
Where infant Moses smiled his thanks 

When Pharaoh's gentle child appeared ; 


A sunvy land, of valor strong, 

By warlike Brennus governed well ; 
Assailed by Roman legions long, 

There thousand warriors fighting fell. 
Now take each stanza's answering word, 

And their initial letters speak ; 
The humble name will then be heard 

Of English maiden, brave and meek. 
And yet, though lowly, far and wide 

Is breathed that noble woman's name, 
While courage high and faith abide, 

"Twill glow upon the scroll of fame. 
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NOVELTIES FOR MARCH. 


Fig. 1. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of a will be noticed that all the ornament, save the 
style of dressing the hair, when it is abundant, small jewelled comb, is made to depend upon 
for the opera, or any evening amusement. It the arrangement of the hair itself. 





Fig. 2. 
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Figs. 3 and 4 are hints as to the forthcoming 
styles of spring bonnets. 

Fig. 3 is of plaid uncut velvet, blue and 
white, with a thread of straw-color disposed in 
bands on a frame covered by white silk; there 
is a fall of blonde on the crown, and a barbe of 
the same crossing the brim, and terminating in 
lappets each side. Half cap of blonde; band 
of plaid velvet, and tassels of blue and gold 
color inside the brim. 

Fig. 4.—Brim of fine Leghorn, continued by 
a broad band of plaid reps, in delicate spring 
colors—purple, green, and white—which termi- 
nates in points and tassels of corresponding 
color, over a full crown of white crape or thulle. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner cap or headdress of silk, rib- 
bon, and sprays of jessamine. 


Fig. 6. 





Fig. 6.—Invalid’s cap of Valenciennes lace 
and rose-colored ribbon. 
Figs. 7 and 8.—Set of wrought muslin and 


Fig. 4 





| 














lace. The collar is of medium size, with square 
corners. The sleeve has two puffs of plain mus- 
lin and a flounce of embroidery, edged with 


Fig. 8. 





lace, as in the collar; caught up on the fore- 
arm with a bow of some delicate shade. 
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BALL OR PARTY DRESS 


(See Diagram, page 258.) 
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two rows of ribbon, with long ends, 
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The skirt is 


and is covered with Limerick lace, 





INFANT’S SHIRT. 


EMBROIDERY FOR AN 
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BALL OR PARTY DRESS. 


DIAGRAM OF 
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(See engraving, page 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
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GARDEN OR OPERA HOOD. 
(See engraving, page 201.) 


Materials.—Five ounces of 8-thread Berlin wool. For 
the garden, a dark, serviceable color should be chosen ; for 
the opera, bright blue, pink, or cerise; one and a quarter 
yards of sarcenet bonnet ribbon, and two silk tassels to 
match. A little wadding and one and a quarter inch sar- 
cenet ribbon will be requisite for making it up. Long 
hone knitting-needles, No. 9. 


Cast on 176 stitches, and knit, in garter 
stitch, fifty rows; then cast off 50 stitches at 
each end, leaving 76 on the needles. Knit 8 
rows, taking two together, at the end of every 
row; knit 24 more rows, without decrease ; 
then knit two together every sixth stitch, along 
one row. Thirty more rows, quite plain, and 
east off very loosely. 

The last 18 rows are intended to form the 
roll round the crown. Take up four loops, for 
stitches, at one side (not along the edge), and 
knit 20 rows. Join to the opposite side. It 
forms a band across the back of the neck. Take 
up all the stitches along the lower edge of this 
strip, and along the two edges of the cap, up to 
the row where you ceased to knit two together 
at the end; knit them all, making a stitch 





after every stitch but the last. Knit 14 plain 
rows. This is to form a roll at the back. 

For the Curtain: Cast on 76 stitches. Knit 
34 rows, then take two together at every seventh 
stitch ; do four more rows, and cast off. 

For the Crown: Cast on 15 stitches ; increase 
one at the end of every row, until you have 
21; then 30 plain rows. After this, do two 
together at the end of every row, until 15 are 
left. Cast off. 

To make it up: Roll the long part backwards, 
to form a roll round the face, with round ends ; 
sew them with wool of the color, and draw up 
the ends, adding the tassels. Make a roll of 
wadding, covered with the narrow ribbon, te 
be hemmed into the edge of the eurtain, also 
to fill the roll of the neck, and round the crown; 
sew them in, turning the roll outwards. Put 
in the crown; sew in the curtain in its place, 
and add a neat bow, made of the wide sarcenet 
ribbon. 

This hood is rather large at the back, as the 
hair is worn so much dressed. A ribbon may 
be run to draw it in, if desired. For garden 
wear, a quilling of lace round the face will be 
a great improvement. 





CORNER FOR A POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 
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COLLAR AND SLEEVES IN APPLIQUE OF NET AND MUSLIN. 


Tuts style of embroidery is likely soon to 
take the lead in collars and sleeves, as it is 
lighter in appearance for summer wear, and 
more appropriate for evening-dress than em- 
broidery on muslin alone, however light it 
may be. The Brussels net, on which it is 
worked, being made of so fine a thread, and 
woven into so light a fabric, is a beautiful ma- 
terial. The muslin which is to be laid over 
the net «must also be clear and fine, in order 
to produce a lacy appearance. The design 
must be traced out first with No. 24 cotton, in 
a very careful manner, and afterwards every 
part must be very neatly, but lightly and 








en 


CY saat 


regularly, sewn over with No. 30 cotton. The 
centres of the scrolls may be filled in with the 
different lace stitches, although they are all 
the same in our illustration. We think a va- 
riety may be introduced to advantage. After 
all the sewing over is finished, the muslin 
must be cut out, leaving only the design on 
the net. There is no form of sleeve so well 
adapted for this sort of work, and for showing 
it off to advantage, as that which is formed 
of two or three large puffings of net set into 
insertion, and the full frill of lace allowed to 
fall over the arm. 
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Materials.—Some large-sized chalk beads, 3 or 4 sizes 
larger than seed beads, or shell pearls may be used, or 
torquoise, and No. 10 steel beads, or wneut jet beads; 
either will look handsome. No. 20 cotton. A fine needle. 


lst round.—Take three-quarters of a yard of 
cotton ; thread thereon 18 beads; tie these up 
in a circle, not too tight, but sufficiently loose 
that 20 beads might be tied in, if they were 
requisite ; leave one end of the cotton, about a 
finger in length; tie the knot of the circle 
securely. 

2d.—Place the circle of beads on the point of 
forefinger of left hand, with needle and cotton 
in front; thread a bead *; pass it close up to 
first circle; make an overcast stitch over the 
cotton, between Ist and 2d bead; with the 
point of the needle pass up close to this a bead 
of Ist circle; hold it tightly; thread another 
bead. Repeat from * till there are 18 beads in 
the 2d row; then pass the needle and thread 
all through the Ist circle of beads, and tie in a 
secure knot to the end left on; pass the needle 
and cotton again through 2d circle; tie in a 
knot to the end of cotton, and cut the ends off, 
so that the knot is not seen. This running the 
cotton through the beads makes them firm, 
strong, andeven. This forms the first link of 
bracelet. To make the second, after threading 
the 18 beads, pass them through the Ist link; 
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then proceed as before. Link as many of these 
circles together as will enable the bracelet, when 
joined, to pass tightly over the hand. To join 
the Ist and last link together, thread the 18 
beads, and, before tying, pass the cotton through 
Ist and last link; then tie, and proceed as be- 
fore. When each link is complete, a 3d row 
may be added, if desired, worked in the same 
way ; but, of course, the preceding row is im- 
movable, which is of no consequence. 





CROCHET A LA BRODERIE ANGLAISE, 
No. 6. 
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Materiale.—Cotton, Nos. 6 and 10, six reels of each; 
Thread, No. 12, four reels; and embroidery cotton, No. 16, 
four skeins; also a mesh, No. 2. 

For the rings, wind No. 16 thread 8 times over 
mesh No. 2; tie and fasten off the ends; work 
into the circle, with No. 10 cotton, 40 stitches 
of double crochet; join the rings into a dia- 
mond, as shown in the engraving, and fill the 
rings at the top of the diamond in the following 
way: Take a needleful of thread, No. 16, and 
fasten it to the last of the 40 stitches, carry the 
thread across to the 20th stitch, pass the needle 
through 10 stitches, and carry the thread to the 
opposite stitch, *; then carry the thread to each 
point of the cross, and overcast them all with 
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embroidery cotton. To fill the next row of rings, 
fasten the thread to the last of the 40 stitches, 
and carry it across to the opposite stich, pass 
the needle through 10 stitches, and carry the 
thread across to the opposite stitch; overcast 
the threads with embroidery cotton. To fill 
the centre row of rings, carry 4 threads across, 
missing 5 stitches between each. To work the 
circle in centre, work over each thread, stitch- 
ing it from one to the other. For the daisies 
that unite the diamonds, make a chain of 4 
stitches, with No. 6 cotton. 

lst round.—Work 2 stitches of double crochet 


into each loop. 


BRODERIE 





2d.—Work 2 stitches of double crochet into 
1 loop, 1 into the next, taking the loops nearest 
to you; repeat. 

3d.—Work 2 stitches of double crochet into 
1 loop; work 1 into each of the 2 next, taking 
the loops nearest to you; repeat. 

4th.—Work 2 stitches of double crochet into 
1 loop, 1 into each of the 3 next; repeat. 

5th.—Work a stitch of double crochet into 
each loop, taking the loops nearest to you. 
They are sewed together as shown in the en- 
graving, and united to the rings with over- 


casting. 


FOR A SKIRT. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR AN INFANT’S BLANKET. 
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THE ALHAMBRAN. 


[From the establichment of G. Bropre, 5) Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorort, frem actual articies 
of costume. } 


Wr anticipate the season for our Northern friends ; bat they will be all the better pleased. Our Southern readers will 
fiud that our illustration is well timed for their benefit. 

This truly elegant garment for the spring wear is of heavy taffeta, wronght in the loom, with exquisite desigus in 
black velvet, upon a variety of different colored grounds. The shape is the “‘ Royal Spanish,” with a deep fall of black 
lace, headed with a narrow purling of the same material. The tou ensemble is elegance itself. 











PATCHWORK. 


(Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book.) 
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DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD’S NEW MATINEE SKIRT. 





DIRECTIONS FOR USING. 


Every wearer of Skeleton Hoop Skirts has 
experienced more or less inconvenience and 
danger from the hoops catching in everything 
that came in their way—entangling the feet in 
ascending stairs, the steps of an omnibus, etc.— 
and has only continued to patronize them, be- 
cause it was so troublesome to remove and 
replace the hoops of the muslin skirts for the 
purpose of washing. The Matinee Skirt, made 
of fine muslin, with eleven hoops and the Ad- 
justable Bustle, combines all the advantages of 
the former muslin and skeleton skirts, with this 
great additional one, that by means of the 
Patent Detachable Hoop Fastening, the hoops can 
be removed and replaced instantly and easily. 
The muslin skirt will cost no more for washing 
than an ordinary over skirt, and the cut of the 
garment will insure its graceful set on the per- 
son. The band down the front is stitched on 
one side and hooked on the other, covering the 
Patent Detachable Fastening. 

To Remove the Hoops.—Unhook the band 
down the front and detach each hoop by turning 
up the small wire catch and drawing it out, by 
which the hoops can be taken from the slide. 
When all the fastenings are thus detached, lay 
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the skirt flat on a table and withdraw the 
hoops. 

To Replace the Hoops.—Again lay the muslin 
flat on the table, and run inall the hoops ; after 
which, fasten each by slipping one end into the 
slide, and then the other over it, each end 
being flush with one extremity of the slide, 
when the small holes through which the catch 
is to go will form a tube, in which insert the 
catch and turn it down, so that it lies along the 
edged centre of the slide. Draw the fulness of 
the muslin evenly over the hoops; and to do 
this, it may be necessary to have the skirt on 
a hook, so that it may readily be turned around. 
The hoops of the Adjustable Bustle and the cord 
at the bottom are hot to be removed for washing. 

To Adjust the Patent Bustle.—The lacings go 
at the back of the person, and by drawing or 
slackening them, the size is increased or di- 
minished. It is advisable to adjust the Bustle, 
and properly secure the lace when the skirt is 
first worn, regard being first had to the spring 
of the basque, as nothing looks worse than to 
see the basque lie light over the skirts. For 
wet weather, however, it is a good plan to in- 
crease the size of the Bustle, the better to keep 
the skirts out of the mud. 
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Receipts, €e. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF ROASTING. 





Aocorp1Nn@ to Liebig, it is essential to the successful and 
economical management of roasting to put the joint down 
first of all close to the fire, so as to coagulate the albumen 
on the surface, and thus to prevent the escape of it ina 
fluid state. This answers remarkably well in boiling, but 
not in roasting, because the heat is not applied to the 
whole surface at once, but only to one-half of it, the other 
half being cooled at that time, so that it is impossible to 
raise the surface, without scorching it, up to the coagu- 
lating point of albumen, until the whole mass is also 
above 150 degrees. In a Dutch oven, the plan is good, 
both in theory and practice; but, with a revolving spit, it 
is totally erroneous ; and the old directions, to put down 
the joint first at a distance, and then gradually bring it 
nearer to the fire, are the correct ones. In roasting, very 
little besides water and fat are expelled from the meat, the 
former by evaporation, and the latter by liquefaction from 
the increased temperature, and by contraction of the fibrous 
tissues owing to the same cause. A small quantity of 
gravy, containing the juice of the flesh (osmazome), is also 
expressed ; but the loss in this way is very trifling, not 
amounting to more than a few ounces of gravy in a large 
joint of meat, and never being more than enough to serve 
as gravy. Indeed, in roasting, there is absolutely no loss 
whatever of anything but water, the fat being collected as 
dripping, and of equal value with the meat; while the 
osmazome is saved in the form of gravy, or else it is col- 
lected about the dripping-pan, from which it is dissolved 





in the water poured into it to make the gravy served with 
tlie meat. Although, therefore, there is a great difference 
between the weight of a joint when cooked and that which 
pertained to it when raw, yet this loss, after allowing for 
the weight of dripping and gravy, is to be considered as 
due to the water passing off by evaporation; so that a 
roast joint of meat, together with its dripping and gravy, 
contains all the nourishment which pertained to it before- 
hand. 

Besides this absolute economy in roasting, there is also 
the advantage that roast meat is more grateful to the sto- 
mach than boiled, and can be eaten for a longer time without 
change. This is probably due to the presence of the saline 
ingredients; but, to whatever cause it may be referred, 
there is no doubt of the fact that any one will much sooner 
get tired of boiled mutton than roast, or of boiled than roast 
beef, and also that invalids can digest roast in preference 
to boiled mutton, both being fresh. 

A knowledge of the time required for roasting is very 
essential to the cook; and, in cooking for parties, she 
should be careful to put her meat down so as to be ready 
for the second course, not for the first, which usually occu- 
pies about ten minutes. Nevertheless, in such cases it is 
always better to have the meat done a little too soon, and 
to keep it hot before the fire, rather than to have to send it 
up under-done. As a general rule, a quarter of an hour to 
each pound of meat is the proper allowance, adding a little 
for large joints, and taking off in the same way for small 
ones. It is better, in roasting joints of any size, to lay 
them in the dripping-pan at a distance from the fire, so as 
to warm through before beginning to time them. Many 
cooks also at this time sprinkle them over with salt, and 
we think with great advantage. 





METHOD OF SETTING OUT A TABLE IN AMERICA. 


we 
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HOW THEY DINE IN PARIS 
[We have translated the following article from a recent 
French work. 


reading it.] 
A course is the number of dishes which are served on 


Some useful hints may be obtained by 





the table at one time. A repast of one course comprises 
all that is served between the soup (if there is any) and 
the dessert—such a meal as is served at a picnic or at a 
supper in the midst of a ball. Such a repast as this, 
having usually a number of dishes totally varying from 
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each other, and all served together, is called, in Paris, an 
Ambigu, or ambiguous meal. Breakfast is usually a meal 
of one course. 

In a meal of tro courses, the head and side dishes are 
served at the same time—this is the favorite style in the 
eountry—and the empty plates and dishes are replaced, at 
various times, by hot plates and refilled dishes. The 
second service is the dessert. This dessert, sometimes 
com posed of fruit, follows the breakfast. 

A repast of three courses is composed—first, the entrees, 
or first dishes, consisting of soup, the accompaniment of 
soup, the side dishes, and the kickshaws. The accom- 
paniment consists of the meat boiled in the soup. The 
side dishes consist of less solid meats, livers, fish, and 
kidneys, all served with sauce. The kickshaws are of 
two kinds, hot and cold—oysters, raw and cooked, an- 
chovies, shrimps, sardines, horseradish, butter, rolls, and 
pickles of various kinds. 

The cut (Fig. 1) shows a table set for eight or twelve 
persons. The table being set, the guests are seated before 


Fig. 1. 
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all is placed upon the table, to prevent the hot dishes cool- 
ing. The dish in the middle of the table is the soup; and, 
as soon as all are helped, it is removed, and the meat boiled 
in it, decorated with parsley, takes its place. The kick- 
shaws, or trifles, are handed to the guests between the 












soup and the meats, and they should be adj usted to heighten 
the appetite. Four side dishes and four kickshaws, num- 
bered, in the cut, the side dishes 2, 3, 4, 5, and the kick- 
shaws 6, are plenty when there are but eight or twelve 
people. These dishes should be arranged with taste, 
making the colors of the sauce or the leaves of green 
harmonize or contrast, thus: No. 1 is the beef from the 
soup; 2 is a dish of minced meat, trimmed with leaves of 
parsley ; 3 is a stewed hare, or a hash of game ; 4 is stewed 
veal, trimmed with sorrel leaves ; 5 is a fricassee of chicken, 
or a sole cooked with tomatoes; 6 are horseradish, ancho- 
vies, butter, olives, or gherkins; 7 are salt-cellars, pepper- 
boxes, bread-baskets, and vinegar-cruet. Hot plates should 
stand before the different dishes, to be ready for changing, 
and before the cold dishes a pile of plates should alse stand, 
for symmetry, but should not be heated. For four or six 
persons, only two side dishes and four kickshaws are neces- 
sary. Place the soup-meat and other meats on a line, and 
at the sides the pickles, ete. When twenty or thirty per- 
sons dine, a repetition of the meats should be avoided, 
though the little dishes may be doubled. The same rules 
we have given apply to the first course for a large or small 
number of people. 

Formerly, it was the fashion to set a table called dor- 
mant, or surtout table. This table was fully set, yet had 
upon it fewer dishes. It was economical, as this surtout 
consisted of a back of a mirror surrounded by a railing of 
brass, silvered, or gilt. It was set on at the first course, 
and covered with little porcelain figures, ornaments in 
pasteboard, and dainties for dessert. The economy is 
apparent, because it was an expense made but once. 

In the country, a table may be superbly decorated, at 
a trifling expense, in the following way: Let the carpenter 
make a foundation of wood, proportioned to the size and 
shape of the table and the space you wish to fill. This 
wood, arched at the ends, should be supported on little 
feet, like those of the pedestal of aclock. Cover this about 
three inches deep with clay or potter’s earth, covered again 
with moss and gravel, laid out in walks. Plant in this 
boughs of green, bushes, and all the flowers that can be 
filled in. Nothing is prettier, in the centre of a table, 
than this little parterre. Thus, if there are sixteen people 
at the table, there should be soup, roast, and dessert. Four 
side dishes, on so large a table, would make it look mean 


Fig. 2. 











and empty; but, with this ornament, or dormant, it looks 
richly filled. Variety may be made, by adding rocks, 
vases, and columns to the parterre; vases of flowers, at 
the corners of the table, may also be added. The cut (Fig. 
2) shows the arrangement of the table for sixteen persons. 
The dormant is the centrepiece Nos. 1 and 2 are the soup, 


and, afterwards, the dish of meat from the soup at one end, 
and boiled fish at the other; 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 are the 
side dishes; 9, 10, 11, and 12, the kickshaws; 13 and 14, 
sauces and the castor. 

The second course.—It consists of roast meats, side 
dishes, hot and cold, and salads. The side dishes are 
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light, consisting of fish, pastry, vegetables, fried dishes, 
eggs, creams, and sweet preparations. Wine is served 
with this course. The roast meat is served first, then the 
vegetables, fried dishes, and lastly the sweetmeats. The 
salad should be given with the roast meat; it should be 
placed fresh upon the table, then removed and dressed by 
a waiter. 


THE TEETH: HOW TO PRESERVE AND BEAUTIFY. 


Tue Teera.—Something has been said of the lips and 
gums, showing the office of each in relation to the teeth— 
the former serving as a natural drapery to the latter, in 
revealing their pearly beauty or hiding the ugliness of 
decay. 

The teeth, when sound and perfect, are no Jess an adorn- 
ment to the human countenance than a necessary adjunct 
to the operations of Nature. Though composed of the 
hardest bone, yet they rapidly fall a prey to the acids of 
the stomach, which, acting upon the exterior or enamel 
covering, erode and destroy it; hence a “‘decayed tooth,” 
and the necessary sequence, a “‘ toothache.” 

There are many substances which combine to cause or 
facilitate the decay ot the teeth, as the mercurial prepara- 
tions and other medicines, sweetmeats of all kinds, and 
acidulous drinks; but by far the greatest cause is neglect, 
or want of cleanliness. A bad breath and an unclean 
sensation of the mouth result from decayed teeth; and 
such is our natural indolence in this respect, that we shun 
the simple laws of Nature, ever at ready command, to 
patronize a gum of Persia, a root of Peru, ora fish of the 
sea. Were we, from childhood or youth upward, to make 
a daily practice of cleansing the teeth with water after 
every meal, observing to give the teeth a scrub with a 
moderately soft brush night and morning, we should 
doubtlessly preserve them to old aye. 

The Formation of Teeth—their Value and Importance. 
—The alveolar process may be said to commence from the 
infant's earliest existence—that is to say, the sockets in- 
tended by Nature to receive the future teeth are first 
brought to perfection, previous to the development of the 
teeth. About the fourth month of infancy, this process 
appears only as a shallow longitudinal groove, separated 
b> a slight ridge into equally-divided depressions. These 
are the alveoli, or future sockets, and are at first filled with 
a kind of pulpy substance, inclosed in a membranous 
covering of a vascular nature. These palpy substances 
are the teeth in embryo ; and as they advance in age and 
growth, the alveolar process becomes gradually perfected. 

The surface of the pulp first begins to harden, the forma- 
tion of bony particles taking place from one or several 
points, according tothe nature of the tooth. Thus, in the 
incisors, or cutting teeth, and the canine, or dog teeth, the 
process of ossification commences from one point only; 
while in the bicuspids, or double teeth, it takes place 
from two points; and, lastly, in the molars, or grinders, 
it is seen from five or six points, corresponding with the 
nature of the forthcoming tooth. The process now rapidly 
advances; the pulp is gradually covered with bone, ex- 
cepting the under surface, when the fang, or root, begins 
to form. As soon as the bony part of each member is 
formed, that most wondrous, and, as yet, unaccountable, 
process, the deposition of enamel, takes places. Many 
ingenious attempts have been made to elucidate this mys- 
tery, but without effect; the most reasonable hypothesis 
being the possibility that ‘‘the vascular membrane, which 
incloses the pulp, may serve to secrete the silica, which 
gradually crystallizes upon the bony structure, and con- 
tinues to increase in thickness, especially at the points and 
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basis of the tooth, till some time before the tooth begins to 
pass through the gum ; and when this happens, the enamel 
seems to be as hard as it is afterwards; so that the air does 
not have the least effect in hardening it, as has been some- 
times supposed.” 

During the formation of the enamel, the lower part of 
the pulpy substance becomes lengthened out and gradually 
ossified, to form the fang. In teeth having more than one 
fang, the same process takes place from different parts of the 
pulp at the same time. As the fangs are formed, the crown 
of the tooth is by degrees pushed forward, till at length, 
about the seventh, eighth, or ninth month after birth, the 
front teeth, which being the first formed, cut through the 
gum, the others following in their order of succession. 
Children, at the time of cutting their teeth, are exposed to 
danger from the pressure of the teeth in the gum, which 
irritates it, exciting pain and inflammation, the effect of 
which is, that the gum becomes absorbed, getting gradually 
thinner, till at length the tooth protrudes. In such cases, 
where the irritation is great, the use of the lancet is strongly 
advised, as the best assistant to Nature. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hortmay Cake.—Five teacupfuls of flour, one of butter, 
melted, one of cream, one of treacle, one of brown sugar, 
two eggs, one ounce of powdered ginger, half a pound of 
raisins, chopped, four teaspoonfuls of carbonate of soda, 
mixed with a tablespoonful of vinegar; vinegar and soda 
last. Bake two hours in a slow oven. 

Nice GInGERBREAD.—Three pounds of flour, six ounces 
of butter, one ounce of the best powdered ginger, one 
ounce of caraway seeds, ground, half an ounce of sweet 
pepper, two pounds of treacle, a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, a large teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, mixed in 
boiling water. Butter and treacle both melted. Bake in 
a slow oven for two and a half hours. 

A Deu Puppine.—Take three or four apples, pare, and 
core, and boil, as if for apple-sauce, with nutmeg, a little 
lemon and sugar to taste, with six ounces of currants, 
nicely washed. Have ready a good suet crust, rolled out 
thin; spread the apples over the paste, then sprinkle the 
currants, and roll it up properly, closing the ends, and 
boil it as a jam-pudding. 

How To Osrain Essence or Lemon.—Cut off very thin 
the rinds of any number of lemons; put the pieces of peel 
in a vial, and cover them with spirits of wine. After a 
day or two, this will have taken up all the oil of the lemon- 
peel, and become far better in quality than that usually 
sold. 

Noyreavu CreaM.—Dissolve one ounce and a half of isin- 
glass; add two lemons, and as much noyeau as pleasant 
to taste, add sufficient cream to fill your mould, and whisk 
it well 

Scotch BrEaD.—One pound and a quarter of flour, three- 
quarters of sugar, three-quarters of butter, essence of lemon 
to taste. Bake twenty minutes in rather a slow oven. 

PIMPLes ON THE Face.—Sponge the parts with very hot 
water for a quarter of an hour every morning ; then take 
a roagh but soft towel, and press deeply while rubbing the 
surface, so as to press out the hardened contents of the 
follicles, which cause the pimples. By perseverance in 
this plan, although those pimples already existing will be 
made worse from the irritation of the rubbing, yet fresh 
ones will cease to appear; and in time the eruption will 
be nearly or quite cured. It always ceases after thirty or 
thirty-five years of age. 
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CrrsTaLiizep CrEamM.—Take spermaceti one ounce, olive 
oil ten ounces ; dissolve the spermaceti in the oil by placing 
it over a slow fire in an earthen pan. Scent with berga- 
mot, or any other scent as agreeable. 

Lemon Mixce.—Squeeze two large lemons; boil the peel 
till tender enough to beat to a mash; six large apples, 
half a pound of suet, one pound of currants, half a pound 
of sugar, and candied fruit as for other mince-pies. 

Pottsnine Paste.—Half a pound of mottled soap, cut 
into pieces, mixed with half a pound of rotten-stone in 
powder; put them into a saucepan with enough of cold 
water to cover the mixture (about three pints) ; boil slowly, 
till dissolved to a paste. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


For Bruises, Sprains, &c.—Beat white of egg te a stiff 
froth, and apply on batted cotton. Theapplication should 
at first be renewed every two or three hours; afterwards, 
once every twelve hours. 

Syow OtTment—for Burns, Scalds, &c.—Gather up 
new-fallen snow, lightly, in a china basin, with a ladle or 
spoon, taking care not to compress it into lamps. Over it, 
pour slowly lard melted to boiling heat, having some one 
to beat it meanwhile with a strong wooden paddle. When 
the lard has taken in all the snow it will hold, beat it up 
well, as when making butter; then put it by for a day or 
two, when all the watery particles will have melted ; and 
the ointment must be beat out well from the water, and 
packed away. It will keep for years, never melting nor 
growing rancid in the hottest weather. A pound or twois 
enough for any emergency. 

Cream-Puppixe.—One pint of cream, yolks of six eggs, 
six tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half pint of milk, a table- 
spoonfal of sugar, a small bit of soda, a saltspoonful of salt. 
Rub the cream, which should be thick, with the eggs and 
flour; add the sugar, salt, and soda, and, just before 
baking, add the milk; pour it into a dish, and bake for 
three quarters of an hour; serve with sauce of wine, sugar, 
and butter, favored with rose and nutmeg. This pudding 
makes a very good appearance well baked, and is both 
rich and extremely light. 

Cream Sponce-Cake (excellent).—One cup of sugar, one 
cup of flour, one-half cup of cream, and two eggs. 

Lemon-Cake.—Three cups of loaf-sugar, one of butter; 
rub the butter and sugar to a cream, then stir in the yolks 
of five eggs well beaten ; dissolve a teaspoonful of salera- 
tus in a cup of milk ; add the milk; beat the whites of the 
eggs to a froth; add them; sift in four cups of flour as 
lightly as possible; lastly, add the juice and peel of one 
lemon, the peel grated. 

A cake made from the above receipt took the premium at 
a late western State fair. It was copied from an old num- 
ber of the Lady's Book. 

CusTarpD For Pres.—In a pint of good new milk, put two 
or three bitter almonds, a stick of cinnamon, a piece of 
lemon-peel, and seven or eight good-sized lumps of sugar ; 
let the whole simmer gently till the flavor is extracted ; 
then strain and stir till cold; beat the yolks of six eggs, 
and mix well with the milk; then stir the whole over a 
slow fire till it is about the thickness of rich cream ; it may 
be flavored with almond or rose-water, of which one ounce 
will be sufficient. 


A Dexicate Rice-Prpprve.—Boil half a pound of rice in 
three pints of milk until the milk is absorbed by the rice; 
turn it out of the saucepan, and, when cold, add to it three 
well-beaten eggs, with a little nutmeg and sugar; put it 





into a buttered basin, and boil an hour. This made in 
smaller proportions is a light and pleasant pudding for an 
invalid. A laurel leaf or a bit of cinnamon may be boiled 
with the milk and rice, if either flavor is liked. 


Chemistry for the PJ oung. 


LESSON XII.—(Continued.) 


224. Returning now to our testing operation, try the 
effect on ali the metallic solutions of the ferrocyanide of 
potassium, and, having remarked its indications, reflect 
on the tale the indications of this and the preceding test 
unfold. A solution affected by this test or the preceding 
must contain a metal—must contain a calcigenous metal— 
and (limiting our expression to the preceding test) this cal- 
cigenous metal is neither tron, manganese, uranium, 
cobalt, nor nickle (219). 

225. Let us now proceed to operate with other tests, not 
such as enable us to generalize their indications as we have 
done hitherto, but which are tests either for individual 
metals, or for irregular metallic groups. 

226. Having mixed a few drops of sulphuric acid with a 
wineglassful of distilled water, test with this mixture all 
the metallic solutions before you, and remark how well 
defined is the precipitate generated with lead. This pre- 
cipitate (sulphate of lead) neither dissolves by boiling it 
with water nor with nitric acid; hence sulphuric acid is 
at once a test and a separator for lead, or rather oxide ot 
lead, from all soluble lead compounds, and, conversely, a 
soluble salt of lead is a test for sulphuric acid. Having 
put a little sulphate of lead into a test-tube, demonstrate 
that it is insoluble in water, cold or hot; also that it is 
insoluble in nitrie acid, cold or hot. These characteristics 
distinguish it from chloride of lead (169, 170). 

227. Repeat the experiment, substituting a solution of 
Epsom salt (sulphate of magnesia) for uncombined sul- 
pharic acid, and remark the similarity of the effect to that 
which preceded. Refer now to paragraph 203, and reflect 
on the conditions therein mentioned, under which a chemi- 
cal substance must exist in order to be poisonous. Sup- 
posing, then, a soluble, and therefore a poisonous compound 
of lead to exist in the stomach, the way to render it insolu- 
ble, and therefore innocuous, would consist in the adminis- 
tration of Epsom salt. 

228. It may be here casually remarked that, when a 
metal, lead, for instance, dissolves in an acid—say nitric 
acid—the solution is not a direct compound of the acid with 
the metal, but with an oxide of the metal formed during 
the operation. Hence, although, for brevity sake, we use 
the term nitrate of lead, yet nitrate of ‘oxide of lead would 
be more proper. When a metal dissolves in hydrochloric 
acid, other theoretical considerations as to the exact nature 
of the solution arise. In point of fact, there are invc lved 
in these questions of solution certain chemical theories 
unnecessary to advert to here. 

229. Returning now to our operation of testing, try the 
effect of oxalic acid upon the various metallic solutions, 
and observe the well-defined precipitate produced by this 
reagent in solutions of lead and of silver. Indeed, this 
property of oxalic acid renders it capable of being used, as 
it occasionally is used, for the purpose of separating lead 
and silver from certain combinations. With the mercury 
solutions, oxalic acid will also be found to yield a precipi- 
tate, more especially with the protonitrate, and also with 
copper solutions; but amongst the calcigenous metals it is 
for lead and silver that oxalic acid is to be considered 
especially a test. 




















Evitars’ Gable. 


COSTUME VERSUS CRITICISM. 


Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy, rich, not gaudy ; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


A few good clothes put on, with small ado, 
Purchase your knowledge and your kindred too. 

HEYWwoop. 
Nor yet too brightly strive to blaze, 
By stealing all the rainbow rays. 
0. W. Hotmes. 
A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure; critics all are ready made. 

Byron. 


TERR is a well-known fable told of an ancient painter 
who opened a picture to public criticism, requesting that 
every person who observed a fault would put a mark upon 
it. When the artist came in the evening to take his paint- 
ing home, he found it one mass of marks of disapproba- 
tion. Every critic had found something to condemn. 

The next day, having carefully erased the marks, the 
painter again displayed his work of art, requesting that 
every beholder who noticed a beauty would put a mark 
upon it. At evening, he found the canvas was covered 
with signs of approbation. Every part had found its ad- 
mirers in similar touches with those that had, the day 
previous, been condemned by the critics. 

Is not this fable true of the world to-day? Do not the 
majority of those who criticize, either to praise or con- 
demn, follow, each one, the bias of their own taste, rather 
than any just standard of literature or art? We have 
always, in our Lady’s Book, pursued an independent 
course, subject only to those principles of the true, the 
right, the good, which are the foundation of beauty in 
artistic and literary works, as well as in philosophy and 
morals. As a general rule, we never notice suggestions 
made by those who would have our magazine conform to 
his or her particular taste, but continue steadfastly in the 
course our own judgment and experience have convinced 
us is the best. But we have lately received a letter from 
Doctor B——., of New York State, who has taken the pains 
to write four full pages, not foolish, fashionable little note 
pages, but four good, honest foolscap, which we think 
deserves some attention. Tbis worthy gentleman pays us 
such high compliments, finding only one blemish in our 
editorial conduct, that we would, if possible, induce him 
to see this one in a better, that is, a truer light. 

It is our Fushion-Plates that he condemns. In the first 
place, this Doctor charges us with ‘“‘a great responsi- 
bility,”” which we do not accept. We do not invent 
Sashions, nor lead them; we only select and report the 
newest, the best, and the most becoming. He might as 
well blame the editors of the daily papers for bad political 
movements, and find fault with reporters for the wrong- 
doings of our public men. 

If the Doctor understands human nature, or woman's 
neture, he must be aware that no decree of Napoleon the 
Third, despot though he be, nor command of Alexander, 
autocrat of all the Russians, nor even the opinion of Louis 








A. Godey, published from his Arm-Chair, would make any 
Jady take off her hoops one day before Fashion had sent 
out her mandate of suppression. 

If we liked fashions, such as the Doctor suggests, and 
recommended them to our countrywomen, we might pub- 
lish something like these :— 





WINTER WALKING-CO8TO ME. EVENING-CO8TU ME. 


Black cloth cloak, falling 
to the hem of the robe, 
which is made short to 
avoid spiashing. Boots, 
calfskin, thick-soled, com- 
ing up to the calf of the 
leg. Comfortable wadded 
hood. This has the ad- 
vantage that the plainest 
woman looks quite as well 
as the prettiest. 


Robe of blue or brown mus- 
lin or silk, made loose to 
avoid compression of the 
waist, and short not to im- 
pede the action of the limbs 
by the dragging weight of 
useless yards of material. 
Morocco boots, made bigh to 
keep the ankles warm and 
feet dry, if the lady walks 
home. Hair drawn smoothly 
back from the face, and tied 
at the top of the head in a 
snug knot. Bouquet of ba- 
chelor’s buttons. 

Now, there may be people in our great republic who 
would consider the above fashions of dress rational and 
comfortable coverings. The Doctor probably patronizes 
such fashions; but what woman of sense and taste would 
adopt them? We must frankly own that we would dis- 
suade any of our friends from wearing such a costume. 
We wish to see our fair countrywomen attired by the 
graces, with modesty and propriety for their handmaids. 
Fools ever run into extremes; and, while there are foolish 
people in the world, they will never be prevented from 
errors in dress, in manners, and in education. 

We consider the present fashions of apparel, when ju- 
diciously arranged, more favorable to health and comfort, 
and, on the whole, more becoming than any that have 
prevailed since the days of our great-grandmothers. Be- 
fore the late introduction of hoops, we can assure Doctor 
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B—— that we knew a lady (so called) who wore seven 
thick and large under-skirts in the month of July, by 
which she brought on a languid state of health that was 
** The fault was in her shallow skull,” not in 
any fashion-plate. Sensible women wore the proper 
quantity of clothing, and no more. Now, even the “fools” 
are protected, by the light steel hoops, from harming 
themselves. They may assume the appearance of hay- 
stacks without carrying about an injurious weight of 
clothing. As to tight-lacing, it is only practised by fool- 
ish, ignorant women. Corsets, worn as they should be, 
are often recommended, by the highest medical authori- 
ties, to support the weak spines of growing girls. As to 
the feet, we assure Doctor B—— that, whatever may be 
the fashion where he resides, no lady in Philadelphia 
‘walks the streets in thin slips’’ (quere—slippers?). We 
believe the fashion of wearing boots, while walking out in 
winter, now prevails among the ladies in all our cities and 
large towns; in some cases, these boots coming up to the 
Doctor’s mark. We agree with him that “little girls,” 
and large ones, too, should wear ‘‘high-necked dresses” 
and long sleeves in winter, except on some occasions when 
time, place, and circumstance render it expedient to appear 
in evening costume. This should always be arranged by 
the hand of modesty, guided by the eye of delicacy. 

If Doctor B has been a reader of our Book, or if he 
will now commence with the January number, we will 
beg him to recollect or observe how, in our strictures upon 
Dress and Fashion, we never tire of telling our young 
readers, and older ones also, that finery is not elegance— 
that the great arts of the toilet are adaptation and good 
taste—that every woman must consider her age, position, 
fortune, figure, face, and wear only what is suitable. If 
this euitableness were considered, no one would take a 
walk in the streets arrayed in a costume only fit for a 
dinner-party or a ball-room; and it would follow that 
the length, breadth, and texture of garments would be 
regulated by the purposes for which they were designed. 
Without attention to these things, instead of being ‘‘in the 
fashion,’’ the unfortunate woman becomes only a carica- 
ture of the fashion-plates. We give these as the barber's 
block represents the head which his artificial curls are to 
adorn; but in the natural head must be the brain that 
makes adornment becoming. The foundation of excellence 
in dress, as in every other purpose of life, must be good 
sense, good taste, good principles, and good feelings. These 
are the fashions of mind we are always commending ; and, 
while our Book has never incited to extravagance and 
waste, but ever inculeates economy, and encourages indus- 
try and ingenuity, the love of order and beauty at home, 
rather than display abroad, we hold that we are public 
benefactors. 

The philosophy of Dress has yet to be written. Its influ- 
ence on the condition and character of our race is very 
imperfectly understood. We will here propound a few 
questions for the consideration of the men into whose fami- 
lies our fashion-plates find a warm welcome :— 

First: Are the mothers of the strong races of men who 
rule the world found among the loose-robed women of 
Turkey, India, or China, or among the women of Great 
Britain, France, and America, who dress in closer fitting 
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apparel ? 
Second: Is there not the greatest improvement of the 
buman race where the fashions of dress are most subject 


to change? 

Third: Can a savage or heathen people, who go naked, 
or only half covered, become civilized and Christianized 
unless they are induced to clothe themselves ? 

Fourth; Are not those nations the most morally refined 











in civilization where the costume of the male and the 
female differs most essentially ? 


HUGH MILLER AND HIS WRITINGS. 


We have before us the six volumes* written by this ex- 
traordinary man, of which we will endeavor to give our 
readers a slight sketch. The first work that extended his 
fame beyond the narrow limits of his own country as far as 
the noble science of geology is studied and loved was ‘‘ The 
Old Red Sandstone,” a work treating of the fossiliferous 
secrets deep hidden in that material, supposed, until Hugh 
Miller’s time, to be one of the rocks in which no fossils 
could be found. But to do justice to the scientific part of 
this book would require a geologist. What principally 
strikes an ordinary reader is the firm faith shown by the 
writer in God as the creator of the world and the author 
of the Bible, and that both, proceeding from the same 
source of infinite truth and wisdom, the one cannot con- 
tradict the other. Throughout all his writings, whenever 
Hugh Miller teaches on that point, his style, always clear 
and fluent, rises to power. All the strength of his mighty 
intellect, all the warmth of his earnest heart, are called 
forth by the fervor of his religious faith ; and, in the whole 
range of literature, there is nothing more beautiful and 
touching than the simplicity, at once childlike and manly, 
with which he lays every fresh trophy he wins from the 
tough old rocks at the feet of his and their Creator. We 
would recommend to every working man to read at least 
the first chapter of this work. It was originally addressed 
to laboring men, a great part of it appearing as a series of 
sketches in the Edinburgh Witness. As he rose from 
that class himself, and always recognized himself as be- 
longing to them, he was peculiarly well fitted to give them 
direction and encouragement. 

The son of a poor widow, Hugh Miller went forth into 
the world with no heritage but the energy and integrity 
that had descended to him from his father, and the strong, 
deep-seated religious faith which his mother had instilled 
into him from his childhood. To these qualities, joined to 
a habit of close observation, and a power of thought and 
patient investigation most uncommon, and self-control and 
contempt of hardship and privation, may be traced all his 
subsequent greatness. The beginnings were small. Who 
that sees the acorn would guess at the massive oak folded 
up within it? ‘It was twenty years, last February,’’ says 
he, “since I set out, a little before sunshine, to make my 
first acquaintance with a life of labor and restraint, and I 
have rarely had a heavier heart than on that morning. I 
was but a slim, loose-jointed boy at the time, fond of the 
pretty intangibilities of romance and of dreaming when 
broad awake; and, woful change! I was now going to 
work at what Burns has instanced, in his ‘Twa Dogs,’ as 
one of the most disagreeable of all employments—to work 
inaquarry. Bating the passing uneasiness occasioned by 
a few gloomy anticipations, the portion of my life which 
had already gone by had been happy beyond the common 
lot. I had been a wanderer among rocks and woods, a 
reader of curious books when I could get them, a gleaner 
of old traditionary stories; and now I was going to ex- 
change all my day-dreams and all my amusements for the 
kind of life in which men toil every day that they may be 
enabled to eat, and eat every day that they may be enabled 
to toil.” 

His first work was in a quarry opened in the old 
red sandstone of the district in which he lived, and his 
first day’s toil offered to the thoughtfal, observant boy so 
many points of interest that, when the evening came, it 


* Published by Gould & Lincoln, Boston, Mass. 
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brought with it a feeling of enjoyment and solid satisfac- 
tion such as he had seldom before experienced. That first 
day’s hard labor in that quarry of sandstone was, though 
he dreamed not of it at the time, and was many years in 
realizing it, the first step towards the eminence he attained. 
So true are the poet’s words— 


‘*A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close around his feet ; 
It is the distant and the dim 
We go so far to greet.” 


His next work was also a purely geological one, entitled 
‘*Pootprints of the Creator.”” Sir David Brewster, speak- 
ing of it, says: ‘‘In the course of these chapters, Mr. Miller 
discusses the development hypothesis, or the hypothesis of 
natural law, as maintained by Lamarck and by the author 
of ‘The Vestiges of Creation,’ and has subjected it, in its 
geological aspect, to the most rigorous examination. He 
has stripped it even of its semblance of truth, and restored 
to the Creator, as governor of the universe, that power and 
those functions which He was supposed to have resigned 
at its birth.” 

Then comes a most pleasant and instructive book, called 
“First Impressions of England,” showing so plainly the 
genial nature of the man, his great heart and ready sym- 
pathy, that, while in reading his other works admiration 
of the thought is the predominant feeling, in this it is love 
for the writer. He gives a graphic account of his travels 
and his intercourse with the people the chance of travel 
threw in his way, never forgetting, however, his favorite 
pursuit, whenever he had an opportunity of adding any- 
thing to his stock of knowledge respecting it. 

“*My Schools and Schoolmasters” was next published. 
One of the most generally interesting and widely known 
of all his works. In it he gives an autobiography of him- 
self, more especially of his moral and intellectual develop- 
ment. He evidently looks with some contempt on formal 
and limited scholastic training, and ascribes much more of 
his own improvement to intercourse with thoughtful men 
and close observation of nature than to the culture of the 
inferior schools, to which alone his relatives could send 
him. This is a work full of encouragement to all who, 
while toiling with their hands for their daily bread, sigh 
for a higher and wider field of occupation. 

“The Testimony of the Rocks” is the name of the book 
on which he was engaged when the fatal malady came on 
which led to a termination so sad of a life so useful and 
brilliant. An affection of the brain, doubtless produced 
by too great mental exertion—for, during all the years that 
he was writing these profound geological works, he was 
editor of the Edinburgh Witness, a semi-weekly paper 
—caused him at first excessive mental and physical pain, 
and ended by bringing on an access of temporary delirium, 
in which he committed suicide. The last proof of this work 
was dispatched to the printer the day before the sad termi- 
nation of his life. The reader will look in vain in it for 
any trace of weakness or decay. The style is as clear, the 
reasoning as forcible, and the investigations as profound as 
in any of his preceding works; rather was there an ad- 
vance in depth and grandeur of thought. No one who 
had ever heard the name of Hugh Miller and been inte- 
rested in his upward career, so full of toil, and hope, and 
faith, but felt a thrill of sadness and surprise ‘hat such a 
life should be ended by such a death. 

Since then, his widow has edited a work left by him un- 
finished, called ‘* The Cruise of the Betsey,” giving a very 
interesting account of an exploration, both geological and 
social, of the Hebrides and Orkney Islands. 

The series is replete with interest, instruction, and enter- 





tainment. No library, whether private or public, but needs 
these volumes. 


HEART THOUGHTS. 


How happy are the rich! They can do good, 

And, like the angels, scatter blessings round. 

I often wish such happiness were mine. 

I'd sow the earth with flowers, had I the seed ; 

No root of bitterness should find a place, 

But all should live in comfort and look up, 

As do the flowers, to Heaven. ‘Tis very strange 

The world should have so many poor and wretched ; 

But stranger still, that wickedness should live, 

And see the glorious sun rise every morn, 

And holy stars come forth at vesper time, 

And never turn in penitence to God, 

And strive to keep their hearts at peace with nature. 
Saran J. Have. 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK TO BE DONE. WILL THE 
WOMEN OF AMERICA ENGAGE IN IT? 


We shall have Mount Vernon. Indeed, it may be said 
that it now belongs to the Women of the United States. 
Need we stop our endeavors for national good when the 
money to pay for Mount Vernon is collected? It has often 
been tauutingly said, by European writers, that the Ameri- 
cans are a sickly people. We are, it is true, subject to one 
disease of a malignant character, and one of a most debili- 
tating tendency, which seldom appear in Europe, namely, 
the yellow fever and chills and fever. The first is the 
scourge of the South, the other of the West and Southwest. 
Can these fevers be prevented? Lieutenant Maury has 
published his opinion, founded on his own experiment at 
Washington, that the sunflower is a preventive of chills 
and fevers. A writer in a Southern paper suggests that 
yellow fever may also be prevented by the same agency. 
He says :— 

‘*We continue to see favorable mention made of the vir- 
tues of sunflowers as preventives of bilious fever, chills 
and fevers, etc. A correspondent of the Soil of the South, 
writing from a place in Alabama which he says was pecu- 
liarly subject to fevers, gives the results of his experience 
in the premises; and ip not a single instance where he 
planted sunflowers around his negro cabins did their 
inmates suffer from fevers ; whilst his wife, two children, 
and two house servants all had fevers, he not having 
planted any of the sunflowers around his own dwelling, 
which, in bis opinion, accounted for the difference in the 
results. We trust that, next spring, New Orleans may be 
surrounded by a cordon of sunflowers, that they may be 
scattered through every garden, and cover every vacant 
lot in the city. Who knows but they may prevent yellow 
fever also? The correspondent of the Soil of the South 
says:— 

***My opinion is that the sunflower, in its rank growth, 
absorbs the very elements in the atmosphere that produce 
fever, or chills and fever ; and what is the life of the sun- 
flower is highly obnoxious to the health of the human 
family ; nor do I believe that a man could ever havea 
chill who would sleep in a bed of rank sunflowers.’”’ 

Women are the conservators of health in their own 
families, and thus become, as it were, responsible that 
every preventive means, within their power to accomplish, 
shall be tried. It would be an easy matter to have sun- 
flowers planted; and, when these promise to bring the 
inestimable blessing of health, why should not the ladies 
of America engage in the culture? In our next number, 
we will give such directions as will enable those who 
desire it to try the experiment. 
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MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION. 


Tue good work of collecting moneys to pay for the estate 
goes bravely on. Before this number of our Book is pub- 
lished, we trust that the $200,000 will be obtained. But 
another $100,000 will be needed to defray the expenses of 
improvements and beautifyings required to give to that 
hallowed domain an aspect worthy of its great national 
importance. Our Book will be kept open to receive sub- 
scriptions and publish names till June; when, as all the 
States will be organized, there will be no farther need of 
ouraid. We have done something for the work. On the 
third of January, 1859, Mr. Godey paid over to the Regent 
ef the Mount Vernon Association the sum of four hundred 
and sixty-nine dollars, ninety cents, which had been sent 
to us by subscribers to the Association. His account was 





For subscribers, etc., $169 90 
Louis A. Godey, 10 00 
$4172 90 


The following are included in the above amount :— 

Mrs. Sophia B. Kennady, $1; Miss 8S. J. Kennady, $1, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

Miss Margaret A. Ryneck, $1, Linklaen, N. Y. 

We now record these new names :— 

Miss Cynthia Sheldon, Miss Anfa Maria Anabel, Miss 
Frances A, Anabel, Miss Mary J. Anabel, $1 each, Phila- 
deiphia. 

Leonard Kimball, $6 50, Habolochitta, Miss. 


SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE WASHINGTON PORTRAIT. 
Mrs. A. W. Bowen, $1, Wilmington, Illinois. 
Miss Helen E. Gookin, $1, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
The above amounts are included in the old account 
Club sent by Mrs. Luckett, Ashbourne, Red River, La.— 
Mrs. M. Ryan, Mrs. R. Henderson, Mr. R. Henderson, 
Mes. A. Luckett, $1 each. 


TRIBUTE TO CAPTAIN HERNDON. 


Tue efforts made by a few ladies to obtain an offering 
for the widow and daughter of the late Captain Herndon 
were not as successful as we, when initiating the attempt, 
anticipated. His noble efforts to ‘‘save the women and 
children’’ should have been more generally acknowledged. 
We did what we could by opening our Lady's Book to the 
names of all who sent us a subscription for the fund. The 
following tells the result :— 

Received, of Mr. L. A. Godey, one hundred and nineteen 
dollars ($119), being the sum collected by the Lady’s Book 
as a testimonial to Commander Wm. Lewis Herndon, who 
was lost in the United States mail steamship, Central 
America, on the twelfth of September, 1857. 

December 15th, 1858. E. H. Hernpox. 

How we wish we could have added one cipher to the 
nm ’ 

ju addition, Mrs. Herndon has received 





From New York, $1,680 
* Boston, 860 
Cincinnati, 454 
“* Lady's Book, 119 

$3,113 


These sums are small, considering the object for which 
the appeal was made—to express the gratitude of the 
women of America, and their appreciation of the memory 
of the naval officer whose first thought in the dreadful 
shipwreck was to ‘save the women and children.” We 
give the amount in justice to Mrs. Herndon, as we often 








hear it suggested that she must have received qnite a 
fortune. Her gratitude for what has been done to honor 
her husband’s memory was most touchingly expressed. 


To ovr CorresponpEeNts.—The following articles are 
accepted, and will appear as soon as we can make room: 
“Shadows of Beams’—‘‘Found among the Ruins’— 
“Maggie Ray’s Sermon”—* Ossie Thyme’’—‘' Wilson's 
Request”—‘‘I Love these Solitudes’’—*‘* To the Comet” — 
“Sabbath Musings’’—‘‘ Speak Low”—‘‘The Bells of St. 
Joseph”—‘‘A Mother’s Love’’—‘*The Recall”—‘“ God's 
Acre’’— “The Golden Ringlet’’—‘‘The Portrait”—and 
“Signs of Evening.” 

The following articles are not needed: ‘George the 
Fourth"—*‘‘ The Captive Indian to his Love”—*“' The Prin- 
cess of Tensistitan’’—‘‘ True Philosophy” —‘‘ Greatness" — 
** Dreams”—‘‘A Rare Sight”—‘ Anecdotes of Great Men” 
(not well written)—‘‘True Love”’—‘To M. 8. G.”’—*'I 
Love a Little Picture’’—‘“‘Jane’s Valentine”—‘“‘Tells of 
Thee” — ** Nobility” —‘“‘ None will Know’’—* Songs’’— 
““My Beloved and I’’—‘‘Come Away"—‘“ My Friend’’— 
“To a Coquette’’—* Adieu” —and ‘‘ A Great Bargain.” 

We have a number of articles on hand that will be re- 
ported next menth. We do not undertake to return prose, 
unless postagegstamps are sent at the time; and poetry we 
will not return under any circumstances. 


Health Department. : 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 





SieePine-Rooms—Nicat Arr.—Special attention should 
be given to the ventilation of sleeping-rooms ; for pure air, 
and an abundance of it, are, if possible, more necessary 
when we are asleep than when we are awake. Sleeping- 
rooms should be large, high, and airy. The practice of 
building little low, air-tight pigeon-holes to sleep in can- 
not be too strongly condemned. No one should sleep ina 
close room, with all the doors and windows closed. Even 
in the coldest weather, at least one window should be 
raised a little, so as to admit fresh air; and be not alarmed 
about colds, for this plan, so far from causing “ colds,”’ is 
one of the best preventives; and let us say, once for all, 
that more colds are caused by heat than by cold, and that 
where one is injuriously affected by the direct effects of 
cold, there are hundreds of thousands who die from breath- 
ing an impure, over-heated air. More people die of air- 
tight rooms than of ‘“‘unchinked log-cabins.’’ How often 
is it the case that one who has been accustomed to sleeping 
in a close-ceiled room is compelled, in travelling or in visit- 
ing, to pass a nightin an open room, perhaps ir a log-cabin. 
And what is the consequence? A bad cold, if nothing 
worse, which is chargeable to the air-tight room at home, 
and not to the log-cabin. 

But, then, that night air, that horrid night air! what 
shall we do about that! Shall we allow this death-deal- 
ing visitant to roam freely through the sacred retreat 
where beauty reclines? Shall we suffer the horrid mon- 
ster to kiss her fair cheek? Yes, we say, let him in; 
for though he has been abused much, and though he 
does move about under cover of darkness, he was cer- 
tainly created for some useful purpose; and we are forced 
to the conclusion that night air was intended for human 
lungs, from the fact that those lungs continue to play 
by night as well as by day, while there is nothing for 
them to use at night but night air. To speak seriously on 
this subject, nothing has been more prolific of disease and 
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death than those popular errors which attribute all kinds 
of deadly effect to breathing night air; for, while it is ad- 
mitted that night air may be impregnated with elements 
of disease in certain marshy districts, it is equally true 
that it has nothing in itself more unfriendly to the human 
constitution than day air. And even admitting that it 
may be the vehicle of ague and fever, or that it may be 
too damp and chilly in some cases, yet it cannot possibly 
be worse than the double concentrated extract of disease 
and death generated in a close, unventilated sleeping-room. 

So we say, choose the night air in preference to close 
confinement, under all circumstances, and thus prepare the 
system for changes of weather and for those unavoidable 
exposures to which all are incident in life. Avoid un- 
necessary exposure, but have air enough, at all hazards ; 
and should you be so unfortunate as to have a touch of the 
**chills,”” you have the agreeable satisfaction of knowing 
that you have chosen the least of evils—that it is far better 
to have a short spell of a curable and not very dangerous 
disease, than a life-long train of incurable aches and pains. 

EXxeRcise—ScHoois For YounG Lapies.—Every hygienic 
precept as to air, food, drink, clothing, &c. &c., may be 
diligently observed, and yet, if the one thing needful— 
exercise—be neglected, neither body nor mind can attain 
its full and perfect development. With correct habits 
in every other respect, it is true, life may be maintained 
for a time, but it will be a dull, monotonous, vegetative 
existence, ‘‘a waste of wearisome hours, as tedious as a 
twice-told tale.’’ While boys are allowed that freedom 
from restraint so necessary to their physical development, 
girls, through the influence of false notions of gentility, 
Semininily, or something of that kind, are hampered and 
restrained in their movements, their natural playfulness 
is repressed, and they are consequently stinted and dwarfed 
in body and mind. 

This process of education, or rather of destruction, is 
commenced soon after the unfortunate little feminine 
emerges from the nursery-room. No time is lost in im- 
pressing her young mind with the great idea that is to 
govern her whole after-life—that she is not a boy, and 
not even a child, but a “little woman’’—that she must be 
demure and courteous in all her movements, like ‘‘ mam- 
ma’’—that to run and romp is uuladylike, and to kick up 
her heels an indelible reproach-on her embryo woman- 
hood. And when she gets a little older, when the line of 
sexuality is to be still more strongly drawn by sending 
her to a ‘*‘boarding-school for young ladies,” it is then 
that an absurd, unnatural, and health-destroying system 
is more rigidly enforced until this miniature woman 
‘finishes her education ;"’ and, generally, about this time 
her health is also finished. 

We cannot dwell on all the evils to which girls are 
exposed in literary institutions, such as impure air, im- 
proper food, &c. These things, combined with want of 
exercise, are still destroying multitudes, notwithstanding 
all that has been said and written, of late years, on phy- 
sical education. Professors annually make some eloquent 
allusions to the subject in their cireulars and addresses, 
and the people respond “‘all right;” but then the preva- 
lent notions as to the true character and mission of wo- 
man are so deeply rooted and so radically wrong, that 
it is impossible to make a practical application of truths 
that are admitted theoretically, without cavil. The great 
difficulty in this matter is a misconception of the true 
character of woman. She is regarded more as a tender 
exotic, or as a beautiful plaything to amuse the idle hours 
of man, than as a help-meet, as one designed by God 
to stand by his side and to cheer and eupport him in all 
the conflicts of life. Hence, a certain degree of delicacy 
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and feebleness of body are considered essential elements 
in woman, and among the most attractive of her charms, 
as if a feeble, over-sensitive, and attenuated body must 
necessarily indicate purity and refinement of mind, or as 
if the most perfect and robust physical development could 
not co-exist with all that is beautiful and lovely in both 
the moral and physical constitution of woman! 

Ob, what deep perversity of taste is that which prefers 
a@ pale, delicate, artificial, unnatural caricature of a wo 
man to a full-blown, full-grown, rosy-cheeked, bright- 
eyed, natural woman, such as the great Creator placed 
in the garden of Eden, such as he designed to be the 
companion, the equal, and the helper of man! Womeu 
reared in accordance with such false notions “are as little 
fitted for encountering the toils or fulfilling the duties 
of life as are plants of a hot-house for being transferred 
to the open borders ;”’ and until all theseefollies are ba- 
nished from society, so that the precepts of hygiene can 
be put in practice at home and at school, we cannot hope 
for the physical regeneration of our race; for how can 
poor, puny, sickly women be the mothers of strong, 
healthy children? How can the stream be pure, when 
the fountain is corrupted 

CoLumsBus, Ga. 
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Books BY Matt.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From Pererson & Broruens, Philadelphia:— 

THE MODERN COOK: A Practical Guide to the Cult- 
nary Art in all its Branches ; comprising, in addition to 
English Cookery, the most Approved and Recherché Sys- 
tems of French, Italian, and German Cookery ; adapted 
as well for the largest Establishments as for the Use of 
private Families. By Charles Elmé Francatelli, pwpil to 
the celebrated Caréme, and late Maitre-d’Hitel and Chief 
Cook to Her Majesty the Queen. From the ninth London 
edition, carefully revised and considerably enlarged. With 
sixty-two illustrations. This isa large and comprehensive 
volume, of nearly six hundred royal octavo pages, and forms 
the fullest and completest work of its kind ever published 
Of the character of its contents, our readers can form some 
judgment from a perusal of the title, as given above. It 
is eminently a scientific work, and, in that particular 
widely differs from the numerous other cook-books now 
before the public. Whether it is as practical for small 
families, of not very large incomes, as its predecessors, 
we greatly doubt; but for hotels, first-class restaurants, 
and for large families, of abundant means, it is the ne plus 
ultra of gastronomic guides and advisers. It contains 
over fourteen hundred recipes, most of which are original, 
for preparing every imaginable dish, from the simplest 
soup to the most elaborate triumph of the culinary art 
Price #3 00 

A HOUSE TO LET: A Christmas and New Year's Story 
Though totaily unlike any of Dickens’ Christmas stories 
of former years, this is by no means inferior to the best of 
them. It may not be so highly imaginative as the first of 
his productions of the kind, but it evinces greater depth of 
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feeling and is more natural. Price 25 cents, sent by mail, 
postage free. 

MAJOR THORPE’S SCENES IN ARKANSAS, and THE 
DRAMA IN POKERVILLE, and other Stories. By J. M. 
Field. With sixteen illustrations, by Darley. A new 
edition of an old favorite among the admirers of the rather 
broadly humorous stories so characteristic of a jovial, 
rollicking, free-and-easy class of American writers. Price 
$1 25. 


From Harper & Brotners, New York, through Psrzr- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

THE LAND AND THE BOOK ; or, Biblical IUustrations 
drawn from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and 
Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. M. Thomson, D. D., 
twenty-five years a Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. in 
Syria and Palestine. In two volumes. These are hand- 
somely got up volumes, of nearly six hundred pages each, 
and illustrated by about three hundred beautifully executed 
maps and engravings, many of which were prepared ex- 
pressly for this work. For general and popular reading, 
the “Land and the Book” will at once become a standard 
of its class. Without dealing in erudite and curious in- 
quiries, it describes, with the faithfulness of an observant 
eye-witness, the scenes and scenery and the living manners 
and customs of the East, as they are illustrative of almost 
innumerable texts of Scripture. Having been actually 
written, for the most part, on the very spots they describe, 
these sketches possess a tone and character of naturalness 
and reality that render them not only interesting but 
valuable. Though we do not much admire the author’s 
modified dialogue form of narration, still it is one which 
may please many, and which he himself adopted, after 
mature consideration, as securing entire freedom in intro- 
ducing into the current narrative the multifarious subjects 
to be illustrated. Price $3 50. 

THE COMEDIES OF TERENCE. Literally translated 
into English Prose, with Notes. By Henry Thomas Riley, 
B. A., late Scholar of Clare Hall, Cambridge. To which 
is added the blank verse translation of George Colman. 
Another volume of Harper’s reprint of Bohn’s celebrated 
classical library. Price 75 cents. 

WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? By Pisistratus 
Caxton. A Novel. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart., au- 
thor of ‘‘My Novel,” etc. ete. Having waited for the com- 
pletion of this novel before reading it, we cannot as yet 
speak knowingly of its merits. Those who perused it as it 
appeared montbly in Blackwood, are enthusiastic in their 
Price, paper, 75 cents; muslin, $1 00. 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through Perrer- 
son & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

MOUNT VERNON. By the author of ‘‘ Rural Hours,” 
etc. ete. An interesting outline of the life of Washington, 
in the form of a letter to the children of America, from the 
graceful pen of Miss Cooper. It is designed as an appeal 
to the young people of the United States to take part in the 
effort, which has of late been going on, to purchase the 
home and final resting-place of the Father of his Country. 
The volume contains two fine engravings on steel, one of 
Mt. Vernon, and the other of Washington at the age of 
twenty-five. The entire profits of the book will be con- 
tributed to the Mt. Vernon fund. Price 25 cents. 

META GRAY; or, What Makes Home Happy. By M. 
J. McIntosh, author of “‘ Aunt Kitty’s Tales,” ete. ete. A 
charmingly written, though somewhat mournful, tale, 
giving the history of a young girl, with her trials and 
atruggles. The moral of the book, which is enunciated 
on the title-page, “‘ Better is a dinner of herbs where love 


praises. 








ie, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith," is happily de- 
duced, and the narrative is full of interest, not only to the 
young, but even to grown people. Price 75 cents. 

THE MINISTRY OF LIFE. By Maria Louisa Charles- 
worth, author of “‘Ministering Children,” ete. ete. An 
American edition of an English novel, full of beantiful 
thoughts and sentiments, and exceedingly attractive in 
style, incident, and action. The author has succeeded 
admirably in her task of illustrating the actual ministry 
of life, and in showing that sustaining strength will be 
given from on high in the hour of need, if the aim of life 
be a right one, and followed with a right spirit. The 
volume is embellished by two fine steel engravings. Price 
$1 00. 

BERTRAM NOEL: A Story for Youth. Children love 
stories. Write as many dry homilies as we will for their 
perusal, and, ten to one, if taken up by them at all, they 
will be thrown aside for the first romance that attracts 
their notice. This being the fact, let us, then, give chil- 
dren stories, good, instructive stories, that shall not only 
afford them amusement for the moment, but also tend to 
form a correct taste for future years. Of such a character, 
we feel assured, from the examination we have made of it, 
is the story whose title we have given above. Though 
intended expressly for youth, it will find interested readers, 
we doubt not, among grown peoplealso. It is embellished 
by a number of fine illustrations. Price 75 cents. 

THE BANKS OF NEW YORK, their Dealers, the Clear- 
ing-House, and the Panic of 1857. With a Financial 
Chart. By J. 8. Gibbons. Thirty illustrations, by Her- 
rick. Though, by reason of the numerous lively anec- 
dotes interspersed throughout its pages, this volume has 
been rendered one which will not prove unacceptable to 
almost any class of readers, it is, nevertheless, more likely 
to find favor with business men than with others. To busi- 
ness men, indeed, it would seem to bea necessity. All who 
have dealings with banks will save many times the price 
of the work by the information it will afford them, relative 
to the business of banking, as carried on in the city of New 
York. The whole intricate machinery of banking opera- 
tions is laid open to inspection, and illustrated with re- 
markable clearness. In addition to a complete account of 
the nature and character of the respective offices of presi- 
dent, cashier, teller, etc. etc., in a banking-house, it con- 
tains a fall history of the panic of 1857, and describes, in 
detail, the operations of the*clearing-house. Price $1 50, 
sent by mail, postage paid. 


From James CoAuuen & Son, No. 25 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

PALESTINE, PAST AND PRESENT. With Biblical, 
Literary, and Scientific Notices. By Rev. Henry 8. Os- 
born, A. M., Professor of Natural Science in Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va., etc. etc. This is a work of extensive 
learning and research, and displays an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the past history and present condition of the birth- 
place of Christianity. Narrating, somewhat minutely, yet 
in a truly elegant and classic style, various incidents of 
travel in Palestine, it embodies, with many attractive and 
lifelike sketches of oriental manners, customs, and peoples, 
a vast amount of information valuable to the Christian 
scholar and antiquarian. The book is a royal octavo, 
exquisitely printed, and contains six hundred pages. Two 
superb illustrations on steel, six chromographic engrav- 
ings, and some sixty highly-finished wood-cuts, add greatly 
to the attractiveness of the volume. All these engravings 
are from sketches by the author, and have been prepared 
expressly for this work. This is a feature somewhat rare 
in productions of its class, as most recent volumes ou tha 
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same subject present very plain proofs, as far as respects 
their illustrations, of having passed through the hands of 
professional bookmakers, The new map of Palestine con- 
tained in this volume is said to be the most accurate and 
complete ever published in this country. An essential and 
valuable part of the work is a geographical appendix, 
enumerating the cities and nations mentioned in Scripture, 
with every reference to them found in the Bible. Price— 
cloth, $3 50; library sheep, $4 00; half morocco, $4 50; 
Turkey, full gilt, $5 00; super-Turkey, or antique, $5 50. 

From E. D. Lipsy & Co., Boston, through James CHAt- 
LeN & Son, Philadelphia :— 

FRED FREELAND; or, the Chain of Circumstances. 
Though somewhat prolix at times, this is nevertheless a 
story which will enlist the sympathies, and enchain the 
attention of young readers. Its lessons are presented 
attractively and forcibly, and cannot fail todo good. The 
manly, straightforward, and affectionate character of Fred 
Freeland, whose greatest fault was over-curiosity, the cure 
of which forms the main incident of the story, is one which 
should be commended to the imitation not only of the 
young, but also of those who have reached mature age. 
Price $1 00. 

THE QUEEN’S DOMAIN, and other Poems. 
Winter. 
ively entitled the “‘Queen’s Domain,” and ‘The Emotion 
of Sympathy,” are graceful and pleasing productions, 
written in the smooth and melodious heroic couplet once 
so popular, and giving liberal evidence of refined and cul- 
tivated poetic taste, and of a feeling and sympathetic heart. 
The shorter pieces, comprehended under the title of “ Idyls 
and Lyrics,” are in various metres, and, though not very 
remarkable for novelty, seem to us well-finished and 
masical, and full of excellent thought and sentiment. 

FROM POOR-HOUSE TO PULPIT; or, the Triumphs 
of the late Dr. John Kitto, from Boyhood to Manhood. A 
Book for Youth. By William M. Thayer, author of “‘The 
Poor Boy and Merchant Prince,” “‘ Life at the Fireside,” 
“* Morning Star,” etc. etc. At fifteen years of aye, the sub- 
ject of this memoir was a deaf boy in a poor-house. How 
he emerged from so obscure a condition, and eventually, 
despite of poverty and his unfortunate deprivation, won 
for himself a distinguished position among the most learned 
and acute Biblical critics and scholars, it has been the 
object of the author of this volume to point out, as an ex- 
ample by which the young may be encouraged to hope 
that, by perseverance and well-directed industry, they 
may attain an exalted eminence, notwithstanding the 
intervention of obstacles apparently insurmountable. We 
need scarcely say that Mr. Thayer has excellently per- 
He has succeeded in producing not only 
Price 


By William 
The two longest poems in this collection, respect- 


formed his task. 
an interesting and readable, but also a useful book. 
$1 00. 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SOUTHERN INSTITUTES; er, an Inquiry into the 
Origin and Early Prevalence of Slavery and the Slave- 
Trade; with an Analysis of the Laws, History, and 
Government of the Institution in the principal Nations, 
Ancient and Modern, from the Earliest Ages down to the 
With Notes and Comments, in defence of 
the Southern Institutions. By George S. Sawyer, a Mem- 
ber of the Bar of Louisiana. Of the nature of the contents 
of this volume, the fall and comprehensive title above 
given affords a clear and satisfactory indication. With 
regard to its merits or demerits, as an argumentative or 
even historical defence of Southern institutions, it is not 
We may state, however, 


Present Time. 


within our province to speak. 
VOL. LVUI.—24 








that it is calm and dispassionate in tone, though strenuous 
and firm in upholding what the author honestly deems te 
be the rights of the South. As an exposé of the arguments, 
views, and sentiments of those who represent the advocates 
of slavery on biblical and constitutional grounds, this work 
should be read by politicians at least. Price #1 25. 

THE MINSTREL’S BRIDE; or, The Shepherd of Hazel 
Glen. By Catharine Mitchell. This is a romantic and 
pastoral tale, in verse, pleasing in its tone, and containing 
many felicitous passages. Upon the main thread of the 
story are strung quite a number of songs and short poems, 
some of which evince an imaginative appreciation of nature 
and of the purer emotions of the human heart, that, with 
judicious culture and training, may enable its possessor to 
attain a respectable, if not very lofty, position among our 
Price $1 25. 

From W. R. C. Crark & Co., 348 Broadway, New York, 
through J. B. Lippincorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SHELLS FROM THE SEA SHORE OF LIFE. Gathered 
by Pearly Shelly. Illustrated by Lumley. An attractive 
volume, pleasing in style, and containing no little wit, wis- 
dom, and observation. The various shells of humanity. 
which the author has picked up on the shores of life, form 
quite a curious collection, and will repay inspection. Price 
75 cents. 


native poets. 


From Cnaries Scripyer, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE POWER OF PRAYER, illustrated in the Wonder- 
Sul Displays of Divine Grace at the Fulton Street and 
other Meetings in New York and elsewhere in 1857 and 
1858. By Samuel Ireneus Prime, author of “Travels in 
Europe and the East,” ‘‘Thoughts on the Death of Chil- 
dren,” “‘ History of the English Bible, abridged,” ete. ete 
Clearly indicating by its title the nature of its contents, 
this work commends itself especially to the religious 
reader, to whatever denomination of Protestant Christians 
he may belong. Price $1 00. 

DUST AND FOAM; or, Three Oceans and Two Conti- 
nents. By T. Robinson Warren. 
and adventurous travel, written in an off-hand, easy, and 
taking style, and crowded with facts, figures, and inci- 


A lively book of stirring 


dents. At the present time, it will prove quite useful for 
the reliable information which it contains concerning the 
internal condition and resources of Western Mexico, So- 
nora, and Arizona, the long residence of the author in those 
portions of the North American continent having eminently 
fitted him for presenting a clear and correct view of their 
peculiar advantages and disadvantages, as well as of their 
important bearing upon the future of the United States. 
Our readers, therefore, may rely upon receiving from his 
book mach instraction with a great deal of amusement. 
Price $1 25. 

From Gavut & Vo.Kmar (successors to H. COwPERTHWAITE 
& Co.), 609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

HEART WHISPERS; or, A Peep behind the Family 
Interspersed with Sketches of a Tour through 
By William Aston, formerly of 
Memphis, Tennessee. The chief contents of this volume 
consist of a series of letters written by the author to his 
wife. There is a geniality, freshness, and manliness of 
tone about them which cannot fail to render them attrae- 
tive, spite of their want of general interest and the narrow- 
ness of the field of thought to which they are confined. 
They give abundant evidence of their writer being a faith- 
ful husband, a kind father, an indulgent master, and an 
upright citizen, with lofty principles of action and a tho- 


Curtain. 


nine Southern States. 
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rough detestation of meanness and hypocrisy in every 
shape. Consequently, while the reader may disagree with 
many of his peculiar views, religious, political, and social, 
he will, nevertheless, be compelled to do so with that re- 
spectful good-nature which true gentlemen can always 
command from those most widely dissenting from them. 
Price $1 00. 


From Liypsay & Buaxktston, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE OF MRS. VIRGINIA HALE HOFFMAN, late of 
the Protestant Episcopal Mission to Western Africa. By 
the Rev. George D. Cummins, D. D., Rector of St. Peter's 
Charch, Baltimore, Maryland. In this smail volume we 
find sketched the quiet and unobtrusive, though not un- 
eventful or unlaborious, life of a true Christian heroine, 
whose saintly efforts were expended for the spiritual and 


temporal regeneration of the benighted children of Africa. 
The work is one of deep interest to the Christian and 
philanthropist, and will leave a lasting impression upon 
the reader, exciting in the heart the purest feelings of 
charity and benevolence, and testifying anew to that self- 
sacrificing spirit which gives to the character of woman so 


much of its sacred beauty. Price 75 cents. 


From Dersy & Jackson, New York :— 

NOTES FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT: A Collection of 
Memorable Passages from the Discourses of Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. By Augusta Moore. In the three hundred 
pages of this volume are collected about an equal number 
of striking passages from sermons preached by the distin- 
guished pastor of Plymouth Chapel. To the admirers of 
that eloquent divine, the book will prove a most acceptable 


one. Price $1 00. 


From Mason Brorners, New York:— 

MATTHEW CARABY. A narrative of his adventures 
during the autumn of 1548, among friends and strangers, 
in country and town. Though not very artistic in its plan 
or execution, this is, nevertheless, a work of much power. 
This story is one of deep interest, and will repay perusal. 
There is a reality about the characters not often met with, 
even in more pretentious books of fiction. Price $1 25. 

From Gortp & LixcoLy, Boston :— 

ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM. By Peter 
Bayne, M. A., author of ‘‘ The Christian Life, Social and 
Individual,’’ etc. First and second series. The two vol- 
umes here presented to the public consist partly of contri- 
butions to an Edinburgh magazine, and partly of essays 
never before published. Many of the more celebrated 
modern British writers are criticised and their writings 
discussed, in a manner that shows a power of close analy- 
sis and a capability of warm and generous approbation for 
all that is beautiful or true. To read these essays is like 
conversing with a highly-cultivated and intellectual man, 
who brings out to our view new beauties in the most fami- 
liar passages of some favorite writer, or turns our attention 
to the merits of one whom we had perhaps overlooked. 
They are exceedingly interesting. Price $1 

MEMOIR OF HARRIET PREBLE. By Prof. R. H. 
Lee, LL.D. We have been much interested in this work, 
treating as it does of a lady cultivated and refined in the 
highest degree. The early life of Miss Preble was spent 
in France, among those whose names have now become 
historical ; her later years were passed in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. The change from the elegant and brilliant society 
ef Paris to the comparative rudeuess of western life seems 
to have been severely felt; but it is interesting to observe 
how the development of the religious part of her nature 
seems entirely to have swept away all desire for the plea- 


25. 








sures and excitements at first so much regretted. The 
book is well written, and the gradual unfolding of charac- 
ter by the discipline of time and adversity is simply and 
clearly shown. Price $1 00. 


From Rupp & Cartetoy, 310 Broadway, New York, 
through Hazarp & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

THE BALLAD OF BABIE BELL, and other Poems. By 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Very Tennysonian in their 
quaint sweetness are the little poems in this thin octavo, 
yet none the less original, striking, and beautiful. ‘The 
Ballad of Babie Bell,”’ so musical in its ow, and so fall of 
tearful pathos, would alone be sufficient to stamp its author 
asa gifted and remarkable poet. In connection with it, 
we find many other favorites, quite as worthy of remem- 
brance and praise, if not so widely known. For delicacy 
and tenderness, Aldrich stands without a rival among our 


native poets. Price 50 cents. 


From Carter & Brotners, New York :— 

SIDNEY GREY: A Tale of School Life. By the author 
of ‘‘ Mia and Charlie.” Avery interesting story of school- 
boy life, full of incident and change. 
tive, animated, and the moral very strikingly developed 
and enforced. The aim of the book is to teach the supe- 
riority of moral power over both intellectual and physical, 
even in the play-ground and class-rooms of a large school ; 
and how great an influence for good the weakest of us may 
exert, if he would. Price $1 25. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With illustrations. By 
This world-renowned book needs no re- 
Its witnesses are the souls of 


The style is attrac- 


John Bunyan. 
commendation of ours. 
those whom it bas aroused and urged along the heaven- 
ward way. Doubtless, in his rest in the Holy City of 
which he loved to write, Bunyan is often greeted by the 
cordial and reverent salutations of those, strangers indeed 
in the outward form, but in whose spirit he can recognize 
a spark lighted at his own fire. The illustrations, both in 
style and execution, suit the quaint character of the book ; 
and the letter-press is beautifully clear and correct. Price 
$2 00. 

From M. W. Dopp, 506 Broadway, New York, through 
WiuraM 8. & ALerep Martrey, Philadelphia :— 

HONEY BLOSSOMS FOR LITTLE BEES. A charming 
story for children, which, though intended for a New- 
Year’s offering, contains lessons of goodness and charity 
that may be profitably learned at all seasons. Price 50 
cents. 

HENRY WILLARD; or, the Value of Right Principles. 
By the author of “Edward Clifford.” This is just the 
book to place in the hands of a lad—full of natural but 
stirring incidents of boy-life, and illustrating the trials and 
temptations which press upon the young. It is a story, 
too, of triumph, as well as trial—the triumph of right 
principles, of honesty and integrity. The boy that can 
peruse it without being made better at heart, and more 
charitable in his conduct to those unfortunate outcasts of 
his own period in life with which he may come in con- 
tact, mast either be a miracle of perfection, or be devoid of 
But, even in the latter alterna- 
Price 75 cents. 


right principles entirely. 
tive, we feel sure that good would result. 

From E. Dunigan & Brotuer, 371 Broadway, New 
York :— 

MARION ELWOOD; or, How Girls Live. By One of 
themselves. This is a well-written and interesting, though 
somewhat quiet novel, evidently the production of a per- _ 
son of taste and refinement. Not strictly a religious story, 
it yet views Christianity from a Roman Catholic stand- 
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point, and, consequently, commends itself particularly te 
the favorable regard of readers of that denomination, who, 
we doubt not, will find in it much entertainment and 
instruction, 


From §S. F. Frenca & Co., New York :— 

HUMBUG: A Look at Some Popular Impositions. This 
little pamphlet treats of humbuggery in general, and of 
lotteries, gift enterprises, ‘“‘retired physicians,”’ modern 
astrologists, etc., in particular. It will serve an excellent 
purpose. Price 25 cents. 


From Ticknor & Fretps, Boston, throngh Hazarp & 
Broruers, 724 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

WILLIE WINKIE’S NURSERY SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
Edited by Mrs. Silsbee. A volume of sweet little poems, 
which, though entitled “nursery songs,” will delight all 
classes of readers. We have never seen collected in so 
small a compass, and under so unpretending a title, so 
much originality, pathos, poetic fancy, touching senti- 
ment, and playful tenderness. While yielding our admira- 
tion to the general getting up of the book, we must protest 
against the proclivity it exhibits for a return to the old- 
fashioned type, which certain people now-a-days affect to 
admire. Politely phrasing it, we may speak of the style, 
itis to be presumed, as pre-Raphaelitism applied to the 
typographic art; to us, however, it is powerfully sugges- 
tive of wooden ploughs and slow coaches. Price 75 cents. 

CHRISTMAS HOURS. By the author of ‘The Home- 
ward Path,” “Beginning and Growth of the Christian 
Life,’ ete. A beautiful little Christmas story, full of grace- 
ful Christian sentiment, and presenting many pleasant 
pictures of domestic life and love, which cannot fail to 
charm both young and old. Price 50 cents. 

POEMS. By Frances Anne Kemble. Under the above 
modest title, the gifted lady whose name is appended to it 
has presented to her numerous admirers a complete collec- 
tion of her fugitive pieces, among which are many old 
and well-known favorites. Of these pieces, it would 
almost be presumptioa for us to speak, either in praise or 
censure. Nevertheless, we may say, that while they do 
not entitle their author to rank among the loftiest of modern 
poets, they must still, by their classic grace and finish, 
united to much imaginative power and truthfulness of 
passion, win for her a place far above the most talented 
mediocrity. Price $1 00, 

A YACHT VOYAGE—LETTERS FROM HIGH LATI- 
TUDES ; being some Account of a Voyage in the Schooner 
Yacht “*‘ Foam,” 85 0. M., to Iceland, Jan-Mayen, and 
Spitzbergen, in 1856. By Lord Dufferin. The novelty of 
a yacht voyage, of pleasure and scientific observation, to 
the remote and frozen regions of the North, should, of it- 
self, we think, be sufficient to attract many readers to this 
volume. Moreover, barring a little egotism, the book is 
written in excellent style, and abounds with incidents and 
descriptions of a character not often to be met with in 
modern accounts of voyages and travels. There is no 
taint of the musty, greasy, and thumb-worn guide-book 
about it. Price $1 00. 

From Par.uips, Sampsoy, & Co., Boston, through Parry 
& McMriuay, Philadelphia:— 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP THE SECOND, 
KING OF SPAIN. By Wm. H. Prescott. The present 


volume (the third) of Mr. Prescott’s great work opens in 
the year 1566, with an account of the Moors in Spain, and, 
after dwelling successively upon the rebellion of the Mo- 
riscoes, and the war with the Turks, closes with the death 
of Anne of Austria, Philip’s fourth and last wife, in 1580. 











The period thus embraced was one of the most eventful in 
Spanish history, and the narration of the occurrences which 
transpired in it, has afforded the author full scope for the 
exércise of his magic style. Price $2 25. 

From Putiuirps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ARABIAN DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
from the German, by Herbert Pelham Curtis. 
contained in this collection are truly admirable, and are 
the best of their kind we have met with for many a day. 
Their popularity in Germany is very great, and in their 
new dress, and on this side the Atlantic, we doubt not their 
success will be equally as remarkable. While adapted in 
part to the comprehension of young persons, they will not 
be found uninteresting or uninstructive by readers of a 
larger growth and maturer intellect. The illustrations are 
numerous and spirited, and add greatly to the attractive- 
Price $1 00. 


Translated 
The stories 


ness of the book. 


From Muwnrog & Co., Boston :— 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF FENELON, 
with a Memoir of his Life. By Mrs. Follen. A choice 
and judicious selection from the works of this eminent 
Christian. This is a book which, from its pure and ele- 
vated morality and the warm and tender buman sympa- 
thy shown in every sentence, cannot fail to improve and 
comfort all who look into its pages. 

POETRY OF THE BELLS. Collected by Samuel Batch- 
elder, Jr. A tasteful and elegant little volume, containing 
several beautiful poems on the various tender or solemn 
emotions connected with the sound of bells. 

LIFE MEMORIES, and other Poems. By Edward 
Sprague Rand, Jr. These poems possess more than ordi- 
nary merit. They show thought and that patient elabo- 
ration to which half the success of the poet is generally 
owing. The moral tone of the work is correct and ele- 
vated. 

THE YOUNG LADY’S ORACLE: A Fireside Amuse- 
ment. A pretty little fortune-telling book, which will 
serve very well its purpose, and beguile away an hour or 
two in a long winter's evening very pleasantly. 


From Hvssarp W. Swert, 128 Washington Street, 
Boston, through Peterson & Brotruers, Philadelphia :— 

HOWE’S COMPLETE BALL-ROOM HAND-BOOK: Con- 
taining upwards of three hundred dances, including all 
the latest and most fashionable dances. With elegant 
illustrations, and full explanation and every variety of the 
latest and most approved figures, and calls for the different 
changes, and rules on deportment and the toilet, and the 
By Elias Howe, assisted by several 
This small but neat and 


etiquette of dancing. 
eminent professors of dancing. 
compact volume is all that its title represents it to be—the 
fullest and most complete hand-book of dancing now be- 
fore the public. Price 25 cents. 

From Gorip & Lrxcoux, Boston, through Smrra, En- 
auisu, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PETER CODDLE’S TRIP 
Games in One. Comprising, 1}. 
tions. 2. Literary Patchwork. 
juvenile friend at our elbow seems to be highly delighted 
in her experiments with this amusing game. Taking it 
for granted, that whatever pleases her, will please others 
of her age, we do not hesitate to recommend ‘Peter Cod- 


TO NEW YORK. Three 
A Game of Transforma- 
3. A Literary Puzzle. A 


dle’s Trip”’ to such of our readers as desire to furnish their 


children with innocent amusement. Price 38 cents. 
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of our beautiful 
This is one of 
the finest specimens of the engraver'’s art we have ever 
published. 


“Morvat Instruction.” — Another 
plates that needs no story to illustrate it. 


“* Easter,” a picture fashion-plate; five fig- 
ures, an original design, to procure which, the design only, 
cost us more than would the engraving of the plates of 
ome of our would-be rivals, But the press says there is 
no rival to the Lady's Book; there are imitations, but no 
rivals ; and the press knows. 


“Tue Firat FALsenoop,”’ an engraving printed in tints, 
Patchwork printed in colors; and, for the infinite variety 
of other matters, the reader will see for himself; but one 
thing we must remark is that, in addition to the five 
colored figures in our fashion-plate, we give six more full- 
length figures of fashions, in which the various devices 
and changes of fashions may almost be as well seen as in 
the colored plate, so particular were we in engraving them. 
Another whole alphabet for marking in this number. 





Do not register your letters; and another piece of advice 
we give is this: Don't let any person know you are going 
to send money. Put your letter in the post-office, keeping 
your own counsel, as if it were a letter without money. 
How often 


put the m 


are we written, when money miscarries, “I 
mcy in the letter in the presence of sl 
and no dow ot intrusted it to that person to mail. Again we 
say, let ne one know that there is money in your letter. 








“Corrent,” part first, by Mrs. Haven, opens beanti- 
fully. The second part will appear in April. Read “The 
Betty ;” “Fans for the Ladies, and where they come 
from” is another of our series of instructive articles; ‘*The 
Brothers” in this number is a thrilling story; good, kind 
** Aunt Sophie” again pays us a visit. We are sure that 
her visitations are kindly received by all our readers. 





Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 


lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 





“Le Monrrecr,” Paris, the leading French monthly of 
fashions, now publishes its plates in our style; that is, 
lengthwise on the plate. We were the first to do this; 
and we consider it quite a compliment that it has copied 
from us. 

How to Remrt.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes; but let it be a matter known only to yourself; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
is ef your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care- 
fally in the letter; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
the envelop. Notes on all soivent banks taken at par. 
Be careful and pay the postage on your letter, and di- 
rect it to L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 


“Miss Strumens” is continued. We are constantly re- 
ceiving letters about this series of articles. Wecan answer 
them all now. ‘Miss Slimmens” will appear in several 


numbers yet to be published. 











Misstne Ncumpers.—Those who do not receive a January 
number must write for it at once, and so with every other 
number of the year; if they do not, we do not feel obliged 
to supply them. A club will be sent for 1859, we will say, 
and we are then informed that certain numbers in 1858 
never came to hand. This may be so, and then again it 
may not; they may have lost the numbers by lending 
them, and then call upon us to supply the deficiency. 
Now let it be distinctly understood that we will only 
supply missing numbers when they are written for at 
the time. When you receive a March number, and the 
February number has not been received, then write. 





Messrs. Truron & Co., of Boston, have sent us an ex- 
quisite sketch, by Darley, illustrative of ‘* Miles Standish's 
Courtship.”’ The lines suggesting the sketch are— 

*“*Onward the bridal procession, 
Now moved to their new habitation, 
Happy husband and wife conversing together. 


Pleasantly murmured the brook, 

As they crossed the ford in the forest, 
Pleased with the image that passed, 

Like a dream of love, through its bosom. 
Tremulous floating in air, over 

The depths of the azure abysses.” 





Recerets.—In this number, we are sure that our sub- 
scribers will be pleased with our efforts. Here you have 
dinner-tables for any number of guests. We know that 
this series of articles is gratifying to our more remote sub- 
scribers. We shall continue them. 

Se_F-GRATULATION.—We are pleased with the Lady's 
Book as far as we published it this year. We have given 
every variety that we can think of; and we know that 
the public is pleased, because it showers in its subserip- 
We now claim to have the largest 
We excepted 


tions as testimony. 
circulation of any magazine in the States. 
one last year, but we now make no exceptions. 
Lady's Book claims the largest circulation of any mayu- 
zine in America. 


Godey 's 


“To this complexion must you come at last.” Persons 
may commence by subscribing to a low-priced magazine at 
first, but as they begin to appreciate the merits of publica- 
tions, they must and will take the best. They can’t help 
it; itis human nature; and, besides, the best is always 


the cheapest. 


Cuarapes.—As this source of amusement is now so 
popular, we have given one in this number. 

A CLERK was detected in our post-office in robbing the 
mails. No doubt many of our letters went into his posses- 
sion. He was arraigned, and held in $2000 bail. We will 
suppose that he never makes his appearance, and the bail 
is forfeited ; the post-office department makes $2000 by the 
operation ; the thief escapes, and we are minus our losses. 
Is this not a premium for mail robbery? Why should not 
the post-office department encourage robbery when in 
every instance they make money by the transaction? The 
same thing oceurred in Washington City. A clerk there 
was detected in various robberies ; $6000 bail was given ; 
it was forfeited, and the department was $6000 richer. If 
the fellow here escape, we shall publish his name, and keep 
it standing in our Book. 


We shall be pleased to hear again from the author of * 
the ** Dried Currant”’ article. 

















, 
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More Impostors Anout.—We copy the receipt :— 
Received from Miss **** two dollars, for the 50th volame 
of Godey’s Lady’s Book and patterns, as per terms to agents, 
milliners and dressmakers. 
Hewsry Sara@ent, Agent. 
Concorp, N. H., August 4, 1858. 


The lady who sent us the letter says that Mr, Sargent 
represented himself as our nephew; we should not like to 
recognize Mr. Sargent as such, seeing that he is a great 
scamp. Now, Miss **** ought to have known better ; 
she had opportunities of knowing the price of the Lady’s 
Book, by inquiring in any book-store in Concord. She 
sought to save a dollar, and she has lost two. Moreover, 
she has been a long time quiescent. This matter occurred 
in August last, and in January we get her letter request- 
ing the Book. And about the patterns. This is a new 
business to us; we do not engage to furnish any patterns. 
We have a fashion editress, whv furnishes patterns when 
ordered and when paid for in advance, but we have no- 
thing to do with the business. 


Here is another. A letter from Delhi, Iowa. Some 
fellow was in that place, offering the Lady's Book for one 
dollar and fifty cents; but they did not believe his story, 
and refused to subscribe. Very sensible that; for any one 
that offers the Lady’s Book at less than subscription price 
must be an impostor. 


Here he is again. The indefatigable R. 8. Kellogg, that 
we advertised last month, page 185, as having imposed 
upon the people of Middleburg, Vermont, has turned up 


in lowa. Here is the letter :— 


InpEPENDENcE, Iowa, January 5th, 1858. 

Some time since, there appeared in this place a young 
man who represented himself as an agent for your Book, 
producing certificates of agency from you; and through 
that paper he received from ladies in this place at least one 
hundred and fifty dollars, and gave receipts for the Lady's 
Book, Arthur’s Magazine, and other periodicals, and signed 
his name R. S. Kellogg, of Galesburgh, Illinois. The same 
person has been to all the towns and villages in this State, 
fifty miles west and one hundred miles south. By your 
reply, will you please inform, are those who subscribed 
swindled, or is he your legal agent? 

Signed M. B. 

Swindled, of course, as we have no travelling agents, 
and so announce in every number of the Book. We will 
venture to wager that every one who has been swindled 
was offered the various publications at less than the sub- 
scription price. The fact is, that the Lady’s Book is so 
popular, that subscribers can be cbtained anywhere for it, 
especially if you offer it for less than the publisher—who 
can afford to sell it the cheapest—will supply it for. 


And yet another :— 

Swindling.—A wandering vagabond, of “ softest tongue 
and smoothest visage,’’ has been fleecing a number of our 
people. He introduced himself as an authorized agent for 
the American magazines, and held out “low price” induce- 
ments. Godey and other periodicals in high reputation 
amongst the fairer portion of creation were offered by him, 
far below the publisher's rate ; indeed, we question whether 
a wholesale agent could procure them himself for the money 
this man stated he could supply them to the public. He 
obtained quite a number of subscribers here, pocketed the 
funds, and disappeared. This was early in October last, 
and now we are in December. Not a solitary copy of a 
magazine has reached any one of those so unguarded as to 
confide in the honesty of this itinerant and unknown ope- 


24* 











rator on public credulity. As he may still be following the 
same light, easy, and profitable pursuit, we recommend 
him to the notice of our exchanges. The name he gave 
was “T. D. MacDonald.” —Chronicle, Mirickville, C. W. 
This is always the case—the low price is the temptation. 





ANOTHER testimonial to the Book: The Mercer County 
Agricultaral Society, of Illinois, sent on a large list of sub- 
scribers to the Lady’s Book to be distributed as premiums. 

And still another: The Indiana Agricultural Soeiety 
sent on a very large list of subscribers for the same 
purpose, 





Tue following is from a rare old book, published im 1794 
—**‘An Englishman's Visit to the United States :"— 

Personal Appearance of Washington.—The President, 
in his person, is tall and thin, but erect; rather of an 
engaging than a dignified presence. He appears very 
thoughtful, is slow in delivering himself, which occasions 
some to conclude him reserved ; but it is rather, I appre- 
hend, the effect of much thinking and reflection, for there 
is great appearance, to me, of affubility and accommoda- 
tion. He was at this time in his sixty-third year, being 
born February llth, 1732, 0. 8.; but he has very little the 
appearance of age, having been all bis lifetime so exceed- 
ingly temperate. There is a certain anxiety visible in his 
countenance, with marks of extreme sensibility. Not- 
withstanding his great attention and employment in the 
affairs of his well-regulated government, and of his own 
agricultural concerns, he is in correspondence with many 
of the eminent geniuses in the different countries of Europe, 
not so much for the sake of learning and fame, as to pro- 
cure the knowledge of agriculture and the arts useful to 
his country. 


Breakfast with a President of the United States in 1794. 
—Mrs. Washington herself made tea and coffee for us. On 
the table were two small plates of sliced tongue, dry toast, 
bread and butter, etc., but no broiled fish, as is the general 
custom, Miss Custis, her granddaughter, a very pleasing 
young lady, of about sixteen, sat next to her, and ber 
brother, George Washington Custis, about two years older 
than herself. There was but little appearance in form. 
One servant only attended, who had no livery. A silver 
urn, for het water, was the only article of expense on the 
table. She appears something older than the President, 
though I understand they were both born in the same 
year; short in stature, rather robust; very plain in her 
dress, wearing a very plain cap, with her gray hair closely 
turned up under it. She has routs or levees (whichever 
the people choose to call them), every Wednesday and 
Saturday, at Philadelphia, during the sitting of Congress. 
But the Anti-Federalists object even to these, as tending 
to give a super-eminency, and introductory to the para- 
phernalia of courts. 


Ow another page will be found a new circular of Messrs 
J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, of prints and engravings suit- 
able for Grecian painting, ete., and other information. Mr 
J. E. Tilton, of Salem, finding his business in this line so 
much enlarged, has, in connection with his brother, made 
their principal house at 161 Washington Street, Boston, for 
the better accommodation of their customers and them- 
selves. They are publishing several fine new things, 

“Tre Sona-Brrp Fancter.”—Every lady who keeps 
birds should have this useful book. We can furnish it for 
twenty-five cents, and it is worth dollars to them 








MAKE UP your CLuBs.—Remember that the Lady’s Book 
is the best work for ladies published in this country. We 
have more then one thousand private letters testifying to 
this fact, and the press throughout the country is unani- 
mous in saying that the Lady’s Buok is the best magazine 
of its kind in this or any other eountry. The difference in 
the club price of the Lady's Book and that of other maga- 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 
uearly one-third more reading and engravings, besides 
other more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 
Lady's Book alone, with one exception, and that is “ Ar- 
thur’s Home Magazine.” One or more of that work can 
be introduced in a club in place of the Lady's Book, if 
desire. 

Any person, with a very little trouble, can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 


’ 


ladies—the work is so popular. It is bat to call and get a 


subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in soon, to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 100,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
and the embellishinents can also be made of a very supe- 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
keeper would look amazed, if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
It cannot be done. 


twelve. 
cause twelve have been ordered. 





Garpextre ror Laptrs.—Make up your beds early in 
the morning; sew buttons en your husband's shirt; do 
not rake up any grievances ; protect the young and tender 
branches of your family ; plant a smile of good temper in 
your face, and carefully root out all angry feelings, and 
expect a good crop of happiness. 





“ Jounny, how many seasons are there ?’ 
“Six; spring, summer, autumn, winter, opera seasons, 


” 


and Thomson’s seasons. 

Particvtar Notics.—If money is not sent direct to the 
A. Godey, Philadelphia, do not write to us to 
If you choose to subscribe to 


publisher, L 
supply you with the Book. 
any association, or in any other way than direct to us, you 
must take the consequences ; and we are also determined 
not to waste post-office stamps in answering letters upou 
this subject. 


Co-OPERATION OF THE Wirs.—There is much good sense 
and truth in the remark of s modern author, that no man 
ever prospered in the world without the co-operation of his 
wife. If she unites in mutual endeavors, or rewards his 
labor with an endearing smile, with what confidence will 
he resort to his merchandise or his farm, fly over lands, 
sail upon the seas, meet difficulty, or encounter danger, if 
he knows he is not spending his strength in vain, but that 
his labor will be rewarded by the sweets of home! 





Rememwper that the Lady’s Book is not a mere luxury, 
it is a necessity. There is no lady who takes the Book 
that does not save twice the price of itin a year in the 


matter of domestic economy. Its receipts, its patterna, its 


needle-work, its instructions in housekeeping are invalua- 
ule to the housekeeper. 
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Hatm ORNAMENTS. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauts- 
ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 





Mrs. HAte is not the fashion editor. How often will i: 
be necessary for us to repeat this? Address Fashion Editor, 
care of L. A. Godey. 

Some of the maxims of Chamfort are well worth pre- 
serving ; he says:— 

“Tt is impossible to live happily without at some sea- 
sons giving one’s self up to recreation. The difference be- 
tween « fool and a wise man is that one satiates himself 
with pleasure, the other recreates bimself with it. 

Philosophy, like medicine, has many drugs, few good 
remedies, and no specifics. 

A witty man is ruined unless he has energy. Like Di- 
ogenes, he must have his stick as well as his candle. 

What makes some books popular is, that the mediocrity 
of ideas troubling the author chimes with the mediocrity 
of ideas in the mind of his readers, 

A man is no more a wit for having many ideas, than he 
is a general for having many soldiers. 

M 
Lovers, to prove their devotion to them, must in Italy com- 





says: ‘I have seen the women of many countries 


mit a crime, in England an insane scheme, in France a 
folly.’” 

Town, County, AND State.—Do not forget to put al! 
these in every letter you write. You do not know how 
much trouble it would save us. 

Waat CreLesraTep Pusiications args Worta.—The 
London Journal has been sold for $100,000, and an annuity 
of $5000 a year to its former publisher. The Family Herald 
brought $50,000. 
country rich enough to buy the Lady's Book, and thas 
was Stepheu Girard, who died leaving $7,000,000. 


There has been but one man in thie 





Remember that the Lady’s Book will surpass and be a 
more suitable work for ladies than any other magazine 
published in the world. 


Tes Best Leeacy.—A gentleman, whose name and 
standing are known afar, not many years ago devised to 
each of his children sixty thousand dollars. Within five 
years, one of these, who was reduced in circumstances, 
requiring assistance, said to a friend who had extended te 
him some aid: “If father had not left me five dollars, and 
made me a business man, it would have been much better 
for me.” 

Our sentiments, exactly. 





Ws shall be glad to receive any receipts that our sub- 
soribers have tried, and know to be good, and also any 
good anecdotes. 
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Tsstrmmony from a dealer :— 

Having entered into another business, I am compelled, 
reluctantly, to ask a diminution of my supply of the 
Lady’s Book, reluctantly because it is such an old ac- 
quaintance, in fact, the only one, whose monthly visits I 
commenced receiving in 1840 (amongst many others), that 
still retains the same position now as then in the front 
rank of the magazines of this country. All the others have 
either changed hands, assumed other names, or died off for 
want of substance; but your pet, which should be the pet 
of every American woman, is the same now as then, except 
the rosy bloom which the growth of years has given it. 
May it grow on improving and excelling is the sincere 
wish of Yours respectfully, B., Alabama. 


I find the Lady’s Book very interesting; and my mother 
says she could not think of trying to keep house without 
it. A. R., North Carolina. 


Mrs. F. has been taking the Lady's Book regularly for 
several years, and, as her subscription expires with the 
June number, begged me particularly to say to you that 
you mast be certain to send her the July number at the 
commencement of the next year, as she would not for any- 
thing lose a single number, so invaluable she considers it, 
not only for its reading matter, but also the many patterns 
it contains, than which nothing is, in her opinion, better 
suited for a family. F. 


I presume it is needless for me to attempt, with my 
weak pen, to try and say a word in favor of the Lady's 
Book—enough to say that those who take it one year 
would economize in maby ways before they would stop 
taking it. E. §., Texas. 


Every one here likes your incomparable Book ; and well 
they may, in my humble judgment. Hoping that you 
may live yet many years to preside over its publication, 
and that many thousands may still be added to your list, | 
whose hearts may be gladdened by its presence around 
their fireside, as is mine, I am, sir, with considerations 


of high respect, Most respectfully yours, C., Ils. 


I have taken the Lady’s Book so long that I now regard 
it as a matter of necessity. Its advent is ever hailed with 
pleasure as a devoted, faithful friend of woman. Apart 
from its literary excellence, which is excelled by none, the 
Lady’s Book should be a constant companion of every 
lady’s work-table; for, by following the directions given 
in each number, in the course of the year, she will save 
fur more than the price of the subscription. If I were com- 
pelled to be deprived of the pleasure derived from the va- 
rious publications of the day, the last I would part with 
would be Godey. I bave been at considerable pains in 
getting up the small club I send you. 

Yours truly, A., Arkansas. 


A VERSIFIED PARAPHRASE OF THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


Our Heavenly Father, hear our prayer ; 

Tby name be hallowed everywhere ; 

Thy kingdom come; Thy perfect will 

In earth, as heaven, let all fulfil; 

Give this day’s bread, that we may live; 

Forgive our sins as we forgive; 

Help us temptation to withstand ; 

From evil shield us by Thy hand. 

Now and forever, unto Thee 

The kingdom, power, and glory be. Amen 

Sorvent Banxs.—We take the notes of all solvent banks 

in payment for the Lady's Book. 





| 


} 


“Ir does beat all nature,” as the old lady said, on a cer- 
tain occasion. Hear what our friend of the Ewington 
Pioneer says :— 

“The proprietor, L. A. Godey, though an old bachelor, 
is posted in everything appertaining to the accumplish- 
ments of a lady; and we presume the reason he has never 
married is, that he has so many sweet contributors to his 
magazine that the voor fellow can’t make up his mind 
which one to choose.” 

There would be something in that, if we were not 
married ; but the unkindest cut of all is from the Working- 
man’s Advocate, at Minersville, a gentleman that we have 
hobbed and nobbed with, one that we have seen, and one 
that we esteem, and he to pronounce, as he does, that we 
are a single man; but bear him:— 

** Now, is it not a most extraordinary thing that the best 
lady’s magazine in the world should be published and 
This is 

They 


edited by a kind-hearted, gallant old bachelor? 
more than the majority of the fair ones know. 
generally picture Mr. Godey as one of the best-looking, 
sweetest, kindest, merriest, and holiest old gentlemen in 
the world, with an angel of a wife, and some fourteen or 
fifteen fair daughters! Poor Godey!” 

The fact is, that we wear the chain so lightly, and being 
such a buxom and blithesome figure that no one suspects 
us, and probably we do not proclaim it from the housetop ; 
but, gentle reader, we are married, and our wife is in per- 
fect good health, and long may she continue so. Ladies, 
take notice, and don’t wait for us. 





A Ratn Sonc.—Here is a delicious little rain song, as 
musical as the rain itself. We know not who wrote it; 


but is it not beautiful? 

Millions of massive raindrops 
Have fallen all around ; 

They have danced on the housetops! 
They ’ve hidden in the ground. 

They were liquid-like musicians, 
With anything for keys, 

Beating tunes upon the windows, 
Keeping time upon the trees. 


TorteT Cort CLasps.—A new article, to take the place 
of curl papers. A most ingenious and useful article; one 
that will entirely supersede the ungraceful paper. These 
clasps are manufactured by the celebrated firm of Gibbud, 
Ivins, & Co. They also make thirty-four different styles 
of shaw! and scarf pins; also hair pins, belt clasps, fancy 
dress buttons, etc.; but the toilet curl clasp is a new in- 
vention. We will give the directions how to produce a 
most luxuriant set of curls :— 

Directions for using the Toilet Curl Claspe.—Moisten 
the hair with cold water, comb and part it; then unhook 
the clasps and commence at the smallend. Roll the hair 
around them tight and smoothly, with the large end of the 
clasp up. Hook them, and let them remain so for a few 
hours; then unhook them, and place the thumb and fore- 
finger on the cur! and draw out the clasp without unwind- 
ing it im the least, and your ringlet will be smooth and 
perfect. 

They will form curls in less time if the clasps are heated 
in the oven of the stove just so warm that they can be han- 
dled, before the hair is rolled on tothem. There are three 
sizes, Nos. 1, 2,3. No. 3 being the largest. 

Peart Carp-Casss, manufactured for tiodey’s Lady's 
Book. 

Beautifully inlaid with various colored shells, 
Second mourning card-cases, 


63 00 
2 00 
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For Grecran Parntina.—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 
Mass., publish the following fine and desirable engravings, 
which they send by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 





No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 
All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 


Size of Plate. Price. 
Hiawatha’s Wooing 14 by 18 1 50 office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
- : ’ my ’ “ 
The Farm-Yard 13 by 19 1 50 | mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 
The Happy Family 13 by 17 1 2 Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
y Fe '. 3 by 17, 2! 
Les Orphelines 9 by 11 1 00 county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
- J . . , 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11, 60 of post-marks. 
The Little Bird 9 by 11 60 ‘*Mrs. L. B.”—Sent box by Adams’s express December 
- , . ’ 
Age and Infancy, 16 by 22, 2 00 18th. 
Jean d’Are 12 by 16 1 00 “Mra. V. B. T. or I."’—Could not make out the name. 
, = ’ 
Evangeline (Longfellow’s), 1 00 Sent patterns 18th. 
1 00 “Mrs. H. Y.”—Sent hair-work 20th. 


Beatrice Cenci, 
The first eight are intended for Grecian and Antique “Miss F, W. N.”—Sent Chenille braids 20th. 
painting, and have separate directions for each object, how “Mrs. 8. C. B.""~Sent Chenille braids, &c. 20th. 
“‘Mrs. E. D. D.”"—Sent canvas 20th. 


“W. P., Jr.”—Sent hair ring 2ist. 
*M. C. J."—How are we to know, without a prefix, 
whether it is male or female, Mrs. or Miss? 
“*Mrs, M. T. G.”’"—Sent hair breastpin 22d. 
“G. H. P.”—Sent hair ring 22d. 
“Mrs. J. E. S.".—Sent hair pin 22d. 
“Mrs. E. T. C.”—Sent Chenille, &c. 22d. 
| “A. M. W.”—Sent goods by Adams’s express 22d. 
| “S. J. M.”"—Sent fringe by Adams’s express 22d. 
“RR. H.”—Sent hair ring 23d. 
“Mrs. L. C. M.”—Sent cotton 24th. 
Miss J. A. H.”"—Sent hood 24th. 
**Miss L. B.’’—Sent stamens and pistils 24th. 
“Mrs. 8. F. P.""—Sent binding 24th. 
| “Miss L. D.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirts by 
Adams's express 27th. 
“*Mrs. M. A. C.”—Sent patterns 27th. 
“Mrs. J. H.”—Sent patterns 27th. 
** Minnie. ’’—Seventy-five cents. 
‘Mrs. J. M.’’—Sent infant’s wardrobe by United States 


to paint, the colors used, and how to mix. 

They also continue to publish desirable things in this 
line, of which they send notice to their customers. 

Seminaries, teachers, and dealers furnished, at liberal 
discount, with the above, and all Artists’ materials. 

Sets of the best English Oil Colore in tubes, varnishes, 
oils, brushes, and other needful materials for the arts of 
Grecian and Antique Oil Painting, furnished for$3. Small 





trial pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
arts will be communicated to our customers withoud extra 
char ge. 

Directions in our new style of Grecian and Antique 
Painting on Glass, Oriental and Potichimanie, furnished, 
full and complete (so that any child may learn without 
other instruction), for one dollar, postpaid, with rules fer 
varnishes, ete. 

Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five dollars 
are entitled to the directions free. 

Persons ordering them for one dollar, and after buying 


the materials to the amount of five dollars, may deduct the 
express 28th. 


** Miss S. M. G.”""—Sent tissue-paper 28th. 

“Dr. A. H. C.""—Sent pearl porte-monnaie 29th. 

“Miss H. A. T."’—Sent orné ball 30th. 

“Mrs. E. 8S. T."’—Sent cotton, &c. 30th. 

**Miss L. B.’’—Sent lace veil 3ist. 

*“* Nannie. ""—Send a stamp, and we will answer. 

‘Mrs. L. 8. C.”—Sent veil January 4th, 1559. 

‘Mrs. W. A. J.’’—Sent child’s basque 4th. 

“Miss A. R. O.""—Sent pattern 5th. 

“A, E."—They can be sent by mail for seventy-five 


one dollar paid for directions. 

Address J. E. Tinton & Co., Publishers and Dealers in 
Artists’ Goods, Boston, Mass., where they have established 
their principal house for the better accommodation of a 


large and increasing business. 





Tue following dialogue took place on the Ohio rail- 
road :— 

* Hulloo, stranger, you appear to be travelling?” 

“Yes, I always travel when I 'm on a journey.” 

“I think I have seen you somewhere ?”’ 

‘Very like! I've often been there.” 

** Mightn’t your name be Smith ?” 

“ Well, it might—if it wasn’t something else!’ 

**Have you been long in these parts?” 

“ Never longer than at present—five feet rine!" 

**Do you calculate to remain here some time?” “Miss M. C. H.”—Sent gold ring 1th. 

** Well, I guess I'll stay till I'm ready to leave!"’ “Mrs. A. P. K.’’—Sent cotton, &c. 11th. 

“IT reckon you were born in New England?” “A. J. 8."—Sent braid 11th. 


“Well, my native place was either there or somewhere | “Mrs. E. M.""—Sent pattern, &c. 11th. 
’ “J. A. W."—Sent pattern, &c. 11th. 


“Mrs. L. M. H.”’—Sent night-gown pattern 12th. 
“Mrs. F. W. R.""—Sent embroidery silk 12th. 

“ Miss 8.""—Sent articles by mail 13th. 

“Mrs. D. C. M.”—Sent infant's pattern 13th. 
“Mrs. M. P. G.”"—Sent hair fob-chain 13th. 
“Mra. R. R."’—Sent two pair hair ear-rings 13th. 
“Mrs. A. E. C.’’—Sent patterns 14th. 

“ Miss H. E. D.""—Sent colored worsted 15th. 


cents, which pays postage. 
** Mrs. R. A. F.”"—Sent pattern Sth. 
’ “A. H. H. R.”"—Sent pearl card-case 10th. 
““W. M.”’—Sent hair fob-chain 10th. 
“Mrs. M. E. D.’’—Sent hair breastpin 10th. 


else.” 
* You travel as if money were plenty with you.” 
‘Well, I might have more, and be richer.” 
* Have you anything new ?”’ 
“ Yes, I bought a whetstone this morning.” 
**I thought so; you ‘re the sharpest blade I ever saw on 


thie road."’ 








Ovr Negpies.—There may, perhaps, be a very few 
families in the Union not yet supplied with these celebrated “Miss E. M. N.""—Sent package by Adams's express 17th. 


needles; if so, we advise them to apply soon. Twenty- “M. A. D.’’—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 


five cents for one hundred, done up in a neat case. | Adams's express 1Sth. 
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Centre-Gable Gossip. 


THE WORKSHOP. 


We know very well that, while some boys are quite 
contented to play at housekeeping with their sisters, others 
are quite too restless, and consider it beneath their dignity. 
Let the boys have their workshop, then, by all means, as 
soon as they are old enough, or have proved themselves 
capable of being trusted with mischief-making tools. A 
boy of five years may be kept quiet by the hour with a 
soft board, a tack-hammer, and paper of tacks; and, after 
they are satisfied with the first step—nail-driving—they 
will begin to have an idea of construction. Even in town, 
where space is a consideration, a corner of the wood-shed, 
or of the attic, may be given up to the boys of the family, 
to have and to hold for their especial benefit, where they 
may be encouraged to keep their tools in good order, and 
allowed to make just as many failures, and just as much 
litter as they please; and here Master Charlie or Willie 
may pass hours, where they would otherwise be house- 
hold torments, or “‘running wild” in the street holiday 
afternoons, rainy Saturdays, and the like. Sleds, rough 
but strong, boxes, dolls’ tables and chairs for their sisters, 
are in time accomplished, and we need not say how greatly 
valued by those for whom they-are planned and executed. 
In one instance which came under our notice, a lad of ten 
years old constructed a beautifully finished set of tools, 
copied in miniature from those that had been given to 
him, and invented a very ingenious machine for pressing 
bricks, without the least assistance. In these days of 
mechanical ingenuity, when machinery is the lever that 
moves the world, there is no estimating the value of tastes 
thus encouraged and allowed to develop. 

A friend, whose experience is of value, writes us: “My 
boy’s workshop is in the loft of the stable. He has a tool- 
chest, a lot of boards, a suit of old clothes which he puts 
on for the purpose, and there he works. Give a boya 
saw, nails, and some boards, and he will be at home then, 
and accomplish something—ladders, boxes, rough, of 
course, but of infinite service in keeping him amused and 
employed.” 

A well-known agricultural authority advises that every 
boy should have this liberty allowed him, and, if possible 
that the workshop be attractive and comfortable, a stove 
added in winter, as soon as the lads may be trusted with 
shavings and fire in the same room. Here give him, by 
degrees, as the play-house was furnished, a work-bench, 
and vice, and perhaps a small foot-lathe, one or two 
planes, augers of several sizes, one or two chisels, saw, and 
hammer. 

Besides the matter of amusement, and the absolute 
moral value of such an escape from the temptation of evil 
associates, the self-education which must of necessity 
result commends itself to every parent who has the best 
wood of their children at heart, and the real end of all 
edueation in view, helping them to help themselves. 


SCRAPS OF FASHION ITEMS. 


At several fashionable marriages which have lately 
taken place in Paris, the old French custom of presenting 
fans to the ladies has been revived. These fans are re- 
garded as wedding sowvenirs from the bride to her lady 
At a recent marriage, the fans thus distribated 
The mountings were of carved 





friends. 


were all after one pattern. 
mother-of-pearl ; and the fans were of white silk, figured 
with silver. 





As a novelty in bijouterie, we may mention a bracelet 
composed of rings of plaited hair and chased gold. The 
snap, which is in the medizval style, is of richly wrought 
gold, and represents two winged angels, bearing an escui- 
cheon, on which are engraved the initials of the deceased. 
The escutcheon is encircled by a serpent in enamel. A 
large pearl forms the head of the serpent, and two rubies 
the eyes. 

The chaussure, which is by no means the least important 
part of a lady’s dress, is subject, no less than the robe and 
the bonnet, to the dictates of fashion, whose latest decrees 
are as follows :— 

For walking-dress, kid boots, buttoned at the side, and 
with small heels. The kid may be either black or 
colored. Gray and bronze color are extremely fashion- 
able. 

For ball-dress, satin slippers, white or colored, or white 
satin boots, or silk boots to match the color of the robe. 
For bals champétres, slippers of colored kid, with large 
bouffettes of ribbon, of a color harmonizing with that of the 
kid. 

Morning-slippers are made of kid, morocco, velvet, 
satin, and various fancy materials. They are frequently 
ornamented with embroidery in colored silks or gold and 
silver thread, and are trimmed with ruches of ribbon, 
fringe, and passementerie. 

A charming headdress for in-doors is made of gathered 
blonde, with a bow of green ribbon placed lengthwise ou 
the middle, and terminating in one end. 

Another is a fanchon ornamented with rows of blonde, 
forming a point and a bow of ribbon on the forehead. 
Small rosettes of ribbon are mixed with the blonde; and 
two wide strings hang down behind. 


HOUSE GARDENING—No. 3. 


Wrxpow plants are, in most cases, supplied from the 
geraniums, roses, fuchsias, etc., taken from the borders 
for preservation, as soon as the frosts of October may be 
looked for. When potting plants, it is best, in any case, 
to remove them with a ball of earth about the roots. In 
repotting them, it is necessary to water them well a day 
or two previous, to secure the possibility of this. A new 
pot should be thoroughly soaked in water before using, or 
an old one thoronghly washed. Place the ball and plant 
in the centre of the pot, and fill up all round the sides 
with mould, pressing it firmly down—you should leave 
half an inch at the top, for the supply of water—strike 
the bottom of the pot two or three times on some hard 
substance, water the plant and place it in the shade upon 
a tile, or slate, or piece of board, for, if set on the ground, 
without any such precaution, worms and insects may 
effect a winter lodgment before you are aware. 

It is scarcely possible to give a general rule for the com- 
position of mould, or soil, best adapted to the cultivation 
of flowers in pots, but, as a rule, a stock of leaf-mould, 
peat, turfy loam, river and silver sand, with broken char- 
coal, and potsherds, and a little dried and rotten cow-dung, 
will supply all that is required; and, as these materials 
should, under any circumstances, be kept under cover, the 
owner of a window-garden can command them just as 
well as the greatest florist. They can be mixed when re- 
quired, or such of them as are needed for the description 
of plant to be repotted. 

While on the subject of plants in pots, we must remind 
our readers to be very careful as regards watering them. 
Those in flower will require to have the soil kept moist; 
buat others will want only a very little; and remember, in 
all cases, to use tepid water, aud to apply it in the morn- 
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ing only Such plants as shed their leaves may be left 
almost dry; geraniums want very little, and evergreens 
just sufficient to keep the mould humid. Not only for the 
sake of appearance, but to preserve the plants in health, 
remove all decaying leaves, and never permit mildew or 
moss to appear on the sarface of the mould, which, every 
little while, should be stirred and loosened. Give them 
plenty of light and air, by opening the window in fine 
weather; but never let them suffer from draughts, which 
are as injurious to flowers as to human subjects. When 
plants require to be liberally watered, by no means allow 
any of it to remain in the saucers or feeders in which they 
are set. The system of attempting to supply plants with 
water by this means is simply destruction to them; it is 
unnatural and irrational, except in the case of the arum- 
lily and other nymphe, which, in summer, thrive best 
with their succulent roots thus submerged ; but this sys- 
tem, even with these plants, does not hold good in winter. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1. The “Safety Stirrup” is invented by Dr. Neil, and 
acts in this way: Suppose a rider to be thrown from the 
saddle, the foot pressing upon the stirrup lets itself loose. 
It is said that no position that the rider can assume, when 
sitting in the saddle, can detach the stirrup; but no dreg- 
wing force can be applied to it, while his foot is still there, 
that will not disengage it. 

2. A Window Garden, devoted entirely to cacti and 
other similar plants, is thus described: It was extended 
from the house after the fashion of an ornamental bay 
window, and supported by three strong stone brackets. 
Shelves were put up on each side, and the plants placed on 
them. They are admirably selected, and some of the 
epiphyllams, grown in ornamental baskets, suspended 
from the roof. The plants grew finely, and flowered well, 
attracting all beholders with the novelty and thrift of the 
collection. 

3. Winter Desserts.—If properly gathered and packed, 
there is no reason why good, sound eating-apples should 
not be had at this season of the year, forming, with a side 
dish of nuts and raisins, an easily improvised dessert, 
which is bailed as a “ blessing to housekeepers” in sudden 
emergencies. One pudding or pie, with the apples, nuts, 
ete., followed by a small cup of excellent coffee, is suf- 
ficient for all ordinary occasions. A glass of cut flowers 
and foliage in the centre adds greatly to the enjoyment of 
the guests, if ever so simply arranged. As to the preva- 
lent decay of winter-packed apples, when put down at 
home, our readers must remember the old distitch— 

* Forget it not, 
Fruit bruised will rot; 
Light ladder and long 
Doth the least wrong. 
Go gather with skill, 
And gather that will.” 

4. The Brain in Childhood.—We especially commend 
this to mothers and primary teachers :— 

It is a fact well attested by experience that the memory 
may be seriously injured by pressing upon it too hardly 
and continuously in early life. Whatever theory we hold 
as to this great function of our nature, it is certain that its 
powers are only gradually developed, and that, if forced 
into premature exercise, they are impaired by the effort. 
This isa maxim, indeed, of general import, applying to 
the condition and culture of every faculty of body and 
mind, but singularly to the one we are now considering, 
which forms in one sense the foundation of intellectual 
life. A regulated exercise, short of fatigue, is improving 





| 
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to it; but we are bound to refrain from goading it by con- 
stant and laborious efforts in early life, and before the 
instrument is strengthened to its work, or it decays under 
our hands,—Sir H. Holland’s Mental Physiology. 

5. Grass Under Trees.—It is a constant subject of com 
plaint that on a Jawn one cannot have shade and verdure 
too. The trees kill the grass. Here is a suggestion worth 
a trial:— 

“By sowing nitrate of soda in small quantities, in 
showery weather, under the trees, a most beautiful ver- 
dure will be obtained. I first used it under beech-trees in 
my grounds; and the grass always looked green. Having 
succeeded so well on a small scale, I proceeded to sow it 
among the long grass in the plantations, which cattle 
could never eat heretofore, but is now preferred by them 
to the other parts of the field.” 





Fashions. 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Haviye had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, a8 well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
cousidered final 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
MARCH. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of green moire antique, a new and pecu- 
liar shade. Corsage plain and round, ornamented with 
tassels. Sleeves in four puffs, commencing at the shoulder. 
Double skirt; the upper one ornamented with loops of 
heavy cord and tassels. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of manve-colored silk ; the body, sleeves, 
aad upper skirt trimmed with a plaid silk or poplin, in 
black and white cheques. Bonnet of violet silk, with 
Parma violets, purple and gold, the same colors. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of fawn-colored silk. Double 
skirt ; a trimming of green plaid ribbon, put on in a pat- 
tern, above the hem of the upper one. The wide deep 
sleeve is trimmed in the same way. A mantle of heavy 
black silk, shawl shaped, with rounded point; trimming 
black lace, heading a row of fringe the same depth. White 
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crape and silk bonnet, with fine flowers and pendant 
grasses. 
JUVENILE FIGURES. 


Fig. 1.—Child’s party dress of white challais, silk and 
wool. Double skirt. Surplice waist, trimmed with ruches 
of ribbon. Hair turned back from the face, and fastened 
in a heavy coil behind, which may be covered by a silk net. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of pink challais ; the skirt in four flounces. 
Corsage cut square at the neck. Sleeves in adeep puff and 
two flounces. Trimming narrow black velvet ribbon. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE VERY LATEST STYLES. 
(See engravings, pages 193, 196, 197, 198, 199.) 
THE COLSON. 


We give in advance of the season, and chiefly for the 
benefit of our Southern friends, whose wardrobes are made 
up @ month or two earlier than that of ladies in this lati- 
tude, the first travelling-dress of the season. It is also 
suited to a morning-dress, at home, or for early shopping, 
driving in the country, etc. ; in fact, it is one of those 
ever serviceable robes that have come to be indispensable. 
The material is a fabric of silk and woollen, called poil de 
chévre, though challais and several other varieties of the 
stuff are favored. It is in extremely narrow Bayadere 
stripes, brown and fawn-color alternating. Corsage plain 
and round. Skirt plain and very full. A puff of fawn- 
colored silk or ribbon, graduated in width, runs from the 
throat to the bottom of the hem, caught on each side by a 
narrow velvet or braid: a waist knot, with flowing sash- 
like ends, finishesthe trimming. The sleeves bave a ruche 
of the silk and a short puff as a heading; they are rather 
full, and gathered into a wristband. Collar and cuffs of 
cambric, embroidered in large polka spots, with an edge of 
fine tatting or tape trimming. 


THE MOTHER. 


An equally tasteful dress of similar material ; the pattern 
a fine plaid or cheque, and intended for much the same 
service. The plain corsage is round, with a belt and 
buckle. Skirt fall and plain, save the pointed trimming 
of narrow fringe or braid, which is finished by a button in 
the centre of each halfdiamond. The round, graceful cape 


continues the trimming to the throat. Sleeves trimmed to 
correspond. Plain linen collarand cuffs. The child's dress 


is of white cambric, with bows of blue ribbon. 


AT HOME. 


A more elaborate dress, intended for morning receptions, 
or indeed any occasion save evening-dress. Material, plain 
silk, of any delicate spring shade. The trimming, which 
is graduated from the top of the corsage to the hem of the 
skirt, narrowing for the waist, is of herringbone ruches of 
narrow ribbon, alternately the shade of the dress and a 
darker one of the same or a contrasting color, edged by a 
row of chenille or silk passementerie of the darkest shade. 
The sleeves, in one deep puff, have pointed jockeys and 
cuffs to correspond. 

MORNING CALLS, 

Fig. 1.—Dress of Marie Louise, or Queen's blue, reps 
silk. It has a double skirt, both being edged by a row of 
the quilling known as @ la vielle, of ribbon or silk the same 
shade. The corsage bas a rounded lappet behind, and is 
vest-chaped in front. Sleeves with a double jockey and 
deep flounce, also with quillings a la vielle. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of peach-blossom reps. The skirt has 
side trimmings of ribbon, set on plain. It is of a rich 
pattern, with pearled edge, and raised bar of black velvet 








crossing it at regular intervals. The trimming on the 


corsage and the sleeves correspond. 


WALKING-DRESS 


This is a mourning costume, though the engraver has so 
lightened his lines that it is not evident at the first glance 
It is intended for second mourning, and the dress is of 
plain black silk; the upper skirt, sleeves, and corsage, 
trimmed by a quilling of English crape. Hat of drawn 
crape and thulle, with one or two daisies of the same, to 
lighten the effect. 

CHILDREN’S DRESS. 
(See engraving, page 200.) 

Wer give, in advance of the season—as children’s clothes 
are usually the first branch of the farwiy wardrobe taken 
under spring consideration—some of the neatest and plain- 
est styles to be found, where everything relating to this 
department continues so elaborate. The costumes are all 
intended for summer wear. 

Fig. 1.—Little child's dress of buff piqué or Marseilles. 
There are two skirts and a berthé, trimmed with flat Mar- 
seilles galloon, set on in a square Greek pattern. The 
upper skirt, bow, and berthé have, besides, grelots on the 
shallow scallops. 

Fig. 2.—Lad of ten or twelve ; lavender-colored kersey- 
mere trousers, white Marseilles vest, dark blue jacket, 
small flat cloth cap. 

Fig. 3.—Little girl of eight or ten; dress of printed jaco- 
net, green and purple bars and dotson a buff ground. The 
upper skirt bas several narrow frills of the same; Marie 
Antoinette fichu crossing in front, and tied behind with 
long ends; material the same as the dress with narrow 
frills. Round hat of white Dunstable straw, trimmed 
with a plume and white satin ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Boy of five; fancy piqué jacket, tunic, and 
trousers, ornamented by flat rosette buttons of linen cro- 
chet. The jacket has an under gilet, or vest body. Small 
round Leghorn hat with plumes. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


We have promised our readersa regular paragraph npoa 
the subject of novelties in mourning, and fixed upon this 
month, when there are few changes in dress either for the 
house or street, as the time to gather and present them. 
It is well known now, even in the remotest sections of the 
country, that purchases for an entire outfit, for a person or 
family laying aside colors, may be made at one establish- 
ment. These shops, usually known as ‘“‘ mourning stores,’ 
have sprung up in all our larger towns and cities. We 
have already noticed Jackson's, in New York, and the 
ever reliable and excellent house of Besson & Son, Phila- 
delphia. Besides these and similar places, nearly all large 
dry-goods houses, such as Stewart’s, Arnold's, Evans's, 
Levy’s, Sharpless’, etc. etc., have a “‘mourning depart- 
ment,” where materials may be purchased. 

In choosing black goods, especial care should be taken 
to secure a good shade as well as quality; a fabric may 
be excellent in the last respect, and rusty, or bluish, as to 
tint. A variety of materials are now admitted into close 
mourning, where once bombazine was alone considered 
suitable ; that still retains the highest place in thick mate- 
rials, and is invariably trimmed with English crape. Be- 
sides bombazines, there are plain all-wool mousselines, 
camel’s- hair bombazines, costing from one dollar and 
twenty-five cents to one dollar and ninety cents a yard, 
cashmeres, Tamise and Canton cloths, alpacas Parainettas 
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or Coburgs. For summer, silk and woollen grenadines, 
Laréges, ducals, and many other light tissues of silk or 
wool, or the two combined, either quite plain or in small 
bars, cheques, and Bayadere stripes ; all these are usually 
trimmed with crape. For a less rigid style of dress, we 
have black Irish poplins, Canton crapes, Valencias, ete. 
ete. ; and in what is called “‘second mourning,” a luatre- 
less black silk, with crape trimmings, is always admissible 
and elegant. We should have mentiyned that, for the 
deepest mourning, in the summer season, English crapes, 
made up over Marcelline, in mantles, bounets, and dresses, 
will be much worn. 

Black crape collars and undersleeves sometimes give 
place to the same styles in grenadine. For sleeves, espe- 
cially, grenadine is much more comfortable and service- 
able. Close shapeyare considered the most suitable. Crape 
trimmings, such as folds, ornamental bands, of different 
patterns, as the shell, the diamond, the honeycomb, etc., 
of several different widths, may be procured by the yard, 
at any trimming store. They are made by those whose 
business it is, and who consequently acquire great dexte- 
rity and regularity in forming them. We consider it a 
saving of time and trouble to purchase anything of the 
kind in this shape, and very nearly, if not quite, as econo- 
mical in dollars aad cents. 

The usual mark of second mourning, at present, is lay- 
ing aside the veil altogether, or exchanging it for a voilette, 
or demi-veil, of thulle, grenadine, or net, with round cor- 
ners and a border of crape or thulle, white bonnet-caps, 
collar, and sleeves, also a mixture of white and black, or 
black with gray or purple, in dress materials, ribbons, etc. 
For instance, a morning-dress of gray madonna cloth, or 
black and white Shepherd’s plaid, a street-dress of white 
and black chequed or striped silk, thulle and crape bon- 
net, with strings of white and black ribbon, etc. etc. 

In direct contrast to these graver costumes, we turn to 
some valuable hints for evening-dress furnished by our 
early and esteemed correspondent, Miss Wharton of Phila- 
delphia, whose facilities for bringing out Parisian novelties 
are only equal to her good taste in arranging and modifying 
them to suit the less elaborate toilets of American belles ; 
searcely less elaborate, however, in the inner circle of 
fashion over which she exclusively presides. She has 
been the first to bring out the decided revolution in the 
arrangement of skirt trimmings for evening-dresses, which 
is adopted in Paris this present season, and shadows forth 
a decided change in the whole arrangement of the toilet. 
Instead of being placed to give the effect of a double skirt 
or tunic, the trimming is now arranged quite near the 
bottom of the skirt, not higher than twelve or fifteen 
inches. For instance, a white moire antique, with lace 
puffs arranged in waves two or three inches wide, or 
trimmed with ribbon quillings, no longer the invariable 
é la vielle, but only sewn at the top, which gives the effect 
of a ruffle. Some have simply one row, set on about nine 
inches from the edge in large scollops, quilled in the same 
way. 

The new arrangement of floral coiffares is also pointed 
out by Miss Wharton, and may be found at Madame Till- 
man's, Broadway, who has a genuine branch of the well- 
known Paris house of that name, so often referred to in the 
Moniteur. It is copied from the reign of Louis XIV. A 
large knot of flowers is placed on the top of the left tem- 
ple; and the corresponding bouquet falls behind the right 
ear. A novelty in the uniform of bridesmaids is a contrast 
in the shades of the tarleton composing the dress, as, for 
instance, body and skirt of white tarleton, with flounces 
of the same material in pink or blue. We have chosen 
some of the plainer eveuing-dresses brought out the present 








season as hints for those out of the reach of. reliable mo- 
distes, and may have occasion to prepare for bridal par- 
ties, the only gay assemblies, as a general rule, given at 
this season of the year. Among the prettiest is a dress of 
pink tarleton, with two skirts, each edged with a ruche of 
the same. The corsage is low, plain; and over it there is 
a fichu of tarleton with long ends, edged with a ruche. 
The sleeves are short, in puffs, and trimmed with small 
ruches. Another dress consists of three jupes of white 
thulle over a skirt of white satin. The thulle skirts at the 
sides are Jooped up in falds, over which are passed men- 
tants, or perpendicular wreaths, composed of a combina- 
tion of red corn-flowers, white China asters, and wheat-ears. 
The corsage is in folds, crossed in front and behind. The 
sleeves were in two puffs, and trimmed with a small bou- 
quet of flowers. 

According to the present fashion, dresses may be made 
with one skirt, trimmed with flounces or with quilles, or 
they may have two skirts. In the latter case, when the 
dress is composed of organdy or any other light fabric, the 
skirts may be edged with a bowillonné, through which a 
running of ribbon is passed. ‘The corsage is sometimes 
ornamented with a fichu of the same material as the dress, 
trimmed round with a bouillonn?. Robe of white-figured 
organdy, with two skirts. The upper one is open at each 
side, and edged with a broad bowillonné, within which is 
inserted a running of blue ribbon. The corsage is low and 
full, the fulness being drawn to a point in front of the 
waist. The top of the corsage is drawn on a band of Va- 
lenciennes, beneath which is a running of blue ribbon. 
Short undersleeves, consisting of a full puff of tarleton, fin- 
ished with a bowillonné and running of blue ribbon. Over 
these short sleeves are loose, fowing odalisques. Bretelles 
ef broad blue ribbon, and a sash of the same, fastened in 
a bow and long, flowing ends, on one side of the waist. 
Headdress, a Marie Stuart wreath of peach-blossoms. On 
one arm, bracelets of gold and turquoise; and on the other 
arm a bracelet of blue enamel set with diamonds. Neck- 
lace consisting of a chain of fine pearls, with a small cross 
appendage. 

A ball-dress of white thulle, with three skirts, each 
edged with a ruche of blonde, through the middle of 
which there is a roulean of white satin. The two upper- 
most skirts are raised up on the left side by a cordon of 
roses and heart’s-ease. The corsage is plain, and covered 
with a berthé, bowillonné, and ornamented with the same 
flowers as those on the skirts. A bouquet of flowers is 
fixed an each shoulder. 

Among the floral headdresses intended for evening wear, 
we notice a wreath of heart’s-ease, formed of brown, red, 
and lilac velvet, the flowers being intermingled with foli- 
age spangled with gold. A parure, consisting of a wreath 
for the bair, and trimmings for the dress, consists of pink, 
lilac, and white chrysanthemum, with blades of grass 
frosted in imitation of dew. A headdress for a married 
lady, or chaperon, is composed of rosettes of red velvet 
and grelots in gold. On oue side, there is a plume of white 
ostrich feathers, tipped with a sprinkling of gold. 

Young ladies also wear mixed coiffures. Some of a very 
simple and becoming form are made of black or white 
blonde, with long lappets flowing over the shoulders, and 
with bouquets of flowers at each side. Others, intended 
for a higher style of dress, are made of velvet, and orna- 
mented with feathers. We instance one of black blonde. 
On the left side was a bouquet of roses, and on the right 
side a bow of pink ribbon. At the back, in the centre ox 
the caul, a sort of agraffe, formed of pink ribbon, separated 
two lappets of white blonde, which flowed at considerable 


length over the shoulders. FasHion 
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NEW STYLE OF MANTILLA. 


(Front view.) 
(From the extensive establishment of Messrs. T. W. Evans & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. See description, page 361.) 
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NEW STYLE OF MANTILLA. 
(Beck view.) 
(From the extensive establishment of Messrs. T. W. Evans & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. See description, vage 361.) 
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SPRING MANTLES .—(Sce description, page 383.) 











RIDING-DRESS. 


(See description, page 383.) 
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DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD’S CELEBRATED TOURNURE CORSET. 
(Front view.) 
(Patented January 4, 1859.) 
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DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD’S CELEBRATED TOURNURE CORSET. 
(Back view.) 
(Patented January 4, 1859.) 
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LAPPET FOR THE HAIR, IN BEADS AND BUGLES. 

(See description, page 354.) 
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TOILET-TABLE DRESSING .—(See description, page 354.) 
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